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GENERAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


LATE IF AR. 


U RIN 8 the continuance. of our - 1 
operations againſt Canada, the French 
peaſants and neutrals, and the chiefs —— 
of the Indian tribes in Acadia or and Indi- 
Nova Scotia, convinced that they could hope far 
no protection from their old friends the French, ſubmit, 
in a fruitleſs oppoſition to the Engliſh eſtab- 
liſhment in their country, and, foreſeeing the 
certain conqueſt of all the province of Canada, 

in conſequence of the loſs of Quebec, they 
came, and made their formal ſubmiſſion to the 

Eng liſh commander at Chignecto. The depu- 
ties of the French peaſants reſiding at Meri- 
3 Riſhebucta, Bouctox, Pircondiads and 
 Mamevancook, made their ſubmiſſion on the 
-toth of December, 1759 : and a French prieft, 

who had the charge of the people at Merimichi, 


l 3 2 Riſhe- 


4 
A. D. Riſhebucta and Bouctox, with a number of prin- 


* cipal men of thoſe places *, came again on the 
Z3oth of January, to renew their ſubmiſſion in a 
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* Extra® of a letter from Colonel Frye to the governor of New Eng- 
land, dated Fort Cumberland, Cbignecto, March 7, 1760. 


With the French prieſt came two Indian chiefs, viz. Paul 
Lawrence and Auguſtine Michael : Lawrence tells me he was 
a priſoner in Boſton, and lived with Mr. Henſhaw, a black- 
ſmith ; he is chief of a tribe that before the war lived at LaHave: 
Auguſtine is chief of a tribe at Riſhebucta. I have received 
their ſubmiſſions for themſelves and tribes, to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, and ſent them to Halifax for the terms by Governor Law- 
rence. I have likewiſe received the ſubmiſſions of two other 
chiefs, whom I dealt with as thoſe before-mentioned, and was 


in hopes (which I mentioned to Mr, Manach) I had no more 
treaties to make with ſavages : but he told me I was miſtaken, 


for there would be a great many more here upon the ſame buſi- 
neſs, as ſoon as the ſpring- hunting was over ; and upon my en- 
quiring how many, he gave mea liſt of fourteen chiefs, includ- 
ing thoſe already mentioned, moſt of whom he ſaid would come. 
I was ſurprized to hear of ſuch a number of Indian chiefs in 
this part of America; and Mr, Manach further told me, that 
they were all of one nation, and known by the name of Mick- 
macks; and that they were very numerous, amounting to near 


-3ooo ſouls ; that he had learned their language ſince he had 


been amongſ them, and found ſo much excellence in it, that he 


was well perſuaded, if the beauties of it were known in Europe, 


there would be ſeminaries erected for the propagation of it, 
How that might be, is better known to him than to thoſe who 


know nothing of the languige; but I think I may venture fo 


ſay, that if there be ſo many Indians as he ſays there are, I know 


. this province, as it abounds very plentifully with furs, may reap 


a vaſt advantage by them, provided Canada returns not into the 


bands of the French, 


formal 
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formal manner, by nn. to articles drawn A. DB. 
ſuitable to the caſe. x. 

Nothing more remained to give the finiſhing 
blow to the French dominions in North America, 
but to ſcour the coaſts of their ſhipping, which 
-kept lurking in the inlets and obſcure bays. 

Some of which had ſecreted themſelves at Riſti- 
gouchi, in the bottom of the bay of Chaleurs. 
Captain Byron, then ſenior officer of the King's Captain 
ſhips at Louiſbourg, having notice of them from Byron de- 
Brigadier-General Whitmore, immediately failed 3 
with the Fame, Dorſetſhire, Achilles, Scarbo- ſhips. 
.rough and Repulle, to attack and to deſtroy them; 

and he performed this ſervice with great bravery, 
conduct and honour. 

But the hoſtilities, commenced laſt year by the, te; 
Cherokees, would not yet permit the Britiſh,okeewar 
ſword to be ſneathed. A war that had required 
the aſſiſtance of a detachment of regular forces, 
under General Abercrombie, in the ſpring, and now 
demanded a much ſtronger force to bring them 
under ſubjection, which General Amherſt, as ſoon 
as he could ſpare them, ſent under Colonel Grant. 

To underſtand the origin and the object of this 
war, with the Cherokees; though, it may be very Origin ot 
poſſible, the flame was, at this juncture, particu-the d war 
larly. blown up. by French emiſſaries; it will be Tn eo 
neceſſary to explain the firſt cauſe, upon which this 
tribe of Indians, founded their complaint againſt 
the Engliſh, and defended the juſtice and neceſlity 
of their taking up arms, 
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5 Tax GENERAL HISTORY or 
A.D. The Cherokees live in one of the healthicf 
1750. and moſt beautiful countries in the world, divided 
N into four diſtricts, among the Apalachian moun- 
their tains; in which were found about forty villages 
counuy. or towns, and about 2000 men fit to bear arms, 


and trained up for the defence of their country 
before their laſt war with Carolina. | 


Friends After that war, they took every opportunity 


to the to cultivate a good underſtanding with the Eng- 
Eogiilh. liſn; and ſent, at different times, 4 or 500 men 
to join our forces, acting on the Ohio againf. 
the French. It was in their return home from 
Cauſe of the campaign in the year 1758, that we find the 
complaintorigin of their prelent enmity. They had loft 
* molt of their horſes in our ſervice : and in their 


Way made free with ſome ſtray horſes on the back 


Parts of Virginia: which hitherto had been paſſed 
over, as a petty offence; but the back ſettlers 
Severely rung the alarm, and the Virginian militia fell upon 


puniſhed, them ſuddenly, and killed many of the Che- 


rokees, not the leaſt ſuſpecting that they ſhould | 
be treated as enemies, by a nation they had been 
ſerving with the riſk of their lives. But, though 
they were obliged at preſent to retire ; they could 
not forgive the injury, and ſought an opportunity 

Their diſ. to take ſatisfaction. 
guſt. They could not reconcile the ſevere treatment 
they met with from the Virginians, purely for 
taking up a few wild horſes to carry them home, 
who had not only loſt their own in the defence of 


d See note 4 on page 184, Vol. I. 


the 
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7 * 


the Englich; but had neglected their hunting ſea- A. * 
ſon, which is the Indian harveſt; quitted their 17 


homes, and endured a fatigue march of 1200 
miles out and in. This diſguſt was aggravated by 
the ill uſage, they had met with in trade, and in the 
unwarrantable behaviour of the traders and their 
ſervants, . who reſided in the Cherokee towns, and 


debauched their wives. and daughters. Which ſort 
of conduct conyeyed to the ſenſible Indians, a a 
very-mean opinion of all Europeans; and diſpoſed 


them the more to ſeek revenge: and this quarrel 
with the Virginians opened ſuch a field to their re- 
ſentment, that they were ſoon at war with other 


neighbouring colonies. For, their war- parties, Hoſlilitos 
unacquainted with the provincial boundaries, | 


frequently miſtook North Carolina for Virginia, 


and once ſcalped a woman and child within the 


borders of South Carolina. At laſt, advice be- 


ing received, that theſe Indians threatened Fort 
Loudon, and that they had actually killed a pack- 
horſeman, to which act they were particularly ſpi- 
rited on by French emiſſaries, who promiſed to 


march to their aid and athſtance, it was reſolved to 
puniſh them. 


The government of South Carolina were juſtly Defeated 


offended at theſe inſults, and reſolved to 2 8 


and to endeavour to put a ſtop to them, by a pro- 


per and early exertion of the provincial ſtrength, 


and to reduce the Indians to reaſon. For this 


purpoſe the legiſlature enabled Governor Lyttle- 
ton to raiſe and maintain a body of men, and 


e 2 both got to Charles-Town, and recovered, 
2 W TR his 


| 
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A. P. his Excellency, with great zeal and activity im- 


* mediately embodied and marched with 800 mili- 


Force tia and goo regular troops, into the Cherokèt 


raiſed a- 


gainſt country; providing in the mean time for the ſafety 
them, of Fort Loudon, by a reinforcement ſent thither 

under the command of Captain Stuart. 

This reinforcement marched through part of 

the Cherokee-country, to the place of their deſti - 
nation; which, with Captain Stuart's further in- 

for mntion of the preparations making at Charles- 

Town, to commence hoſtilities againſt them, ſo 

Their terrified the Indians, that many of their head- 

head menmen, who were unwilling to break with the pro- 

- - hg vince, ſet out immediately for Charles-Town *, 

vernor. With a reſolution to give the government all the 

Pacige ſatisfaction in their power, without having recourſe 

propoſal. to arms, for any miſchief their untmanageable 

young men might have done, and to ſettle all dif- 

ferences, amicably, or, to uſe their own phraſe- 

ology, To brighten the chain of friendſhip, that 

<< "began to ruſt, between them and the Engliſh 

<« their brethren.” | 

Our American correſpondent, to whom we are 

indebted for this whole account, here remarks, 

Their po- That the Indian nation behind our ſettlements did 

litical never acknowledge themſelves to be ſubjects of 

Great Britain ; but only to be the friends and 

brethren of the Engliſh. And to illuſtrate this, 

he remarks, That it is certain they are not ſub- 

ject to our laws; That they have no magiſtrates 


* About the middle of October 1759. 


appointed 
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appointed over them by our Kings 3 That they A. v. 


have no repreſentatives in our aſſembly ; That 


their own conſent is neceſſary to engage them in 


war on our ſide ; That they have the power of life 


and death, of peace and war in their own councils, 


without being accountable for their actions to any - 


power on earth; That ſubjection is what they are 
unacquainted with in their own ſtate; and, their 
chiefs being ſuch only in virtue of their credit, and 
not of their power, that there is no ſuch ching as 
coercive power amongſt them. All which is ne- 
eeſſary to be well conſidered, to account for many 
particulars in the following proceedings, and their 
conduct. 


The governor met them, ſome days after their The 29+ 


vernor's 


arrival, in the council chamber; and, among gipeech. 


other wings, told them That he was well ac- 
quainted with their depredations or evil practices 
againſt the Engliſh. That he would ſoon be in 
their country, and-would there let them know his 
demands, and the ſatisfa&ion he required: and if 
they ſhould then refuſe it, he would take it ; That 


as they came down to treat with him as friends, 


he would not yet look upon them as enemies; 


That they ſhould go home in ſafety, and not a hairpronjfes 
of their heads be touched; but, as he had many a ſafe con- 


Warriors abroad, he could not anſwer for their u. 


ſafety, unleſs they marched with his army.“ Oc- 
conoſtota, the great warrior and chief of this party, 


began to make a reply; but the governor, reſolved 
that * ſhould prevent his expedition, ſud- 


denly 


5. 
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A. D. denly quitted his ſeat, and ſaid he would hear no- 
s. thing they had to ſay. 
Army _ Ina few days his Encallency et out os the 
2 Congarees, 140 miles from Charles-Town, the 
place of rendezvous for the militia. The Indians 
marched with the regulars and provincials, and 
behaved very quietly and orderly to this place. 
Indian But on their arrival at the Congarees, the governor 
_ being informed, as ſuppoſed, by the commandant 
and of Fort Prince George, that the Indians were pre- 
pared and reſolved to fight him, as ſoon as their 
head-men in his army ſhould get ſafe back to 
their own country; he placed a captain's guard 
over them, till he arrived with his army to the 
ſaid fort, where his Excellency., diſmiſſed the wo- 
men and children, and the inferior Indians, and 
| detained and confined thirty-two of their principal 
men, in an apartment belonging to Fort Prince 
Cearge. ..... 

The go- Ihe governor, in bis march, had ſent to invite 
vernor Attakullakulla, or the Little Carpenter, to meet 
2 him at this fort, who was, at that juncture, from 
Jakulla, home with a war- party againſt, the French. But 
upon the receipt of this meſſage, at his return, 
this ſenſible and faithful Indian made the beſt of 
his way to the Engliſh camp, and arrived at Fort 
Prince George about ten days after their arrival, 
and preſented Governor Lyttleton with a priſoner © 

he had taken from the French. 
His con- = His Excellency, at the. firſt conference, which 


— dne was next day, put the Little Carpenter in mind 


- © He had alſo ſome ſcalps, and ſeveral more priſoners. 
of 


Tur LATE WAR 
bf the ſeveral treaties that had been made between A. D. 


the Engliſh and Cherokees, of the great kindneſs 
of the firſt to the other, at all times: he likewiſe 


” * 


1760. 


Gover- 


informed him of the glorious ſucceſſes of the Eng- nor! 


liſh, and the madneſs it would be in the Chero- 
kees, to depend- on the French, or any other 
European power, except the Engliſh, for protec- 
tion or ſupport. - He then mentioned many of the 


de | 


outrages committed by his countrymen : and add- 


ed, that he was come there with a large army to 
get ſatisfaftion 3 and that he demanded 24 Chero- 
kees, of thoſe that had been moſt active againſt 
the Engliſh, to be delivered up to him, to be put 
to death, or otherwiſe to be diſpoſed of, as his 
Britannic Majeſty ſhould direct, or that they muſt 
expect all the ſeverities of war. 

The Little Carpenter, in his anſwer, ſaid, that 
he well remembered the treaties, as he had a 


Attakulg 
lak ulla's 


ſhare in making moſt of them: he acknow- ſpeech. 


ledged the kindneſs of the Engliſh of Carolina; 
but complained much of the uſage his people 
had met with from Virginia, which was the firſt 
cauſe of all the troubles: That he had always 
been a good friend to the Engliſh, which his laſt 
fatiguing expedition againſt their enemies, the 


French, was a ſufficient proof of: That he would 


{till continue to be their friend, and uſe all the 
influence he had with his people, to give the ſatis- 
faction demanded : but, that he believed, it could 


not be complied with; as they had 0 coercive. 


power over one another; however, all the miſ- 
chief was done, ſaid he, by the mad young men 
| of 
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4. D. of the lower towns, where he had not much in- 
1769. guence, he deſired the governor to releaſe ſome of 
the head-men, he had then in confinement in the 
fort, to aſſiſt, and he would at leaſt convince the 
governor how inclinable he was to ſatisfy him. He 
ſaid he was pleaſed to hear of the ſucceſs of the 
Engliſh ; but thought they were harder on his peo- 
ple, than on any other Indians, who had diſobliged 
them. He ſaid, he remembered, that ſome years 
ago, the Chactaws had killed many white men be- 
Jonging to Carolina, and that no ſatisfaction had 
been demanded of them. 

3 The governor on this releaſed three head- men, 
head-men Occonoftota, the great warrior of the nation, Tif- 
releaſed. towee, chief man of Keowee, and the head war- 
rior of Eſtatoe : and they, in two or three days, 
delivered up two men to the governor ; one of 
them was the perſon, who had ſcalped the woman 
and child before- mentioned. This greatly alarm 
ed their nation: all, that ſuſpected themſelves lia- 

ble to be given up, got out of the way. 
Return The Little Carpenter, finding it was impoſſible 
— give any further ſatisfaction at preſent, reſolved 
to go home, and wait the event of things; and 
Recalled. Vas actually 10 miles on his way, when the go- 
vernor, (December the 25th) ſent Lieutenant Coyt- 
more after him, to deſire that he would come back 
to him; which he did, next day about 1 1 o'clock ; 
and about four it was reported, that a peace was 
concluded 


f Treaty of pace and friendfvip concluded by his Excellency William 
Hey Lymketon, Eſq; Captain-General, and Governor in Chie 
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concluded with the Indians. This treaty was * 8. 


ſigned, on the part of the Indians, by the Car- 


F bis Mex province of South — with Attatulla- 

tulla, or the Little Carpenter, Deputy of the whole Cherokee 
. nation, and other Head-men and Warriors thereof, at Fore R 
_ George, Dec. 26, 1759. 

Art. I. There ſhall be a firm peace and friendſhip between 
all his Majeſty's ſubjeRs of this province, and the nation of In- 
dians called the Cherokees ; and the ſaid Cherokees ſhall pre- 
ſerve peace with all his Majeſty's ſabjeQs whatſoever. 


Art. II. The articles of friendſhip and commerce, concluded ' 


by the lords commiſſioners for trade and plantations, with the 
depaties of the Cherokees, by his Majeſty's command, at White 
hall, the 9th of September, 1730, ſhall be ftrialy obſerved for 
the time to come. 

Art. III. Whereas the Cherokee Indians have, at ſundry 
times and places, ſince the rgth of November, 1758, lain di- 
vers of his Majeſty's good ſubjects of this province, and his ex- 
cellency the governor having demanded that ſatisfaction ſhould 
be given for the ſame, according to the tenor of the ſaid articles 
of friendſhip and commerce afore-mentioned : in conſequence 


whereof two Cherokee Indians, of the number of thoſe who 


have been guilty of perpetrating the ſaid murders, have already 
been delivered up, to be put to death, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 
as his excellency the governor ſhall direct; it is hereby ſtipu. 
lated and agreed, that 22 other Cherokee Indians, guilty of the 
faid murders, ſhall, as ſoon as poſſible, after the concluſion of 
this-preſent treaty,in like manner be delivered up to ſuch perſons 
as his excellency the governor, or the commander in chief of 
this province for the time being, ſhall appoint to receive them, 
to be put to death, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, as the ſaid gover- 
nor and commander in chief ſhall direct. 

Art. IV. The Cherokee Indians, whoſe names are herein 
after mentioned, viz, Chenohe, Ouſanatah, Tallichama, 
Tallitahe, Quarraſattahe, Connaſoratah, Kataetoi, Otaſſite 

of 


penter' Trey 
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A. 2 penter and another warrior, that came with him, 
17 . and by four others, of thoſe that were confined, 
Twenty- and who thereby immediately got their liberty, 


two Indi · 
an hoſta- leaving 22 of their number in the governor's 


ges. | | | | ; hands, 


of Watogo, Ouſanoletah of Jore, Kataeletah of Cowetche, 
Chiſquatalone, Skiaguſta of Sticoe, Tannaeſte, Wohatche, 
Wyeyah. Oucah, Chiſtanah, Nicholehe, Tony, Totaiah-hoi, 
Shalilloſke, Chiſtie, ſhall remain as hoſtages for the due per- 
formance of the foregoing articles, :in'the cuſtody of ſuch per- 
ſons as his excellency the governor ſhall-pleaſe to nominate for 
that purpoſe ; and when any of the Cherokee Indians, guilty of 
the ſaid murders, ſhall have been delivered up, as is expreſſed in 
the ſaid articles, an equal number of the ſaid hoſtages mall 
forthwith be ſet at liberty. 

Art. V. Immediately after the concluſion of this preſent 085 
ty, the licenſed traders from this government, and all perſons 
employed by them, ſhall have leave from his excellency the 
governor to return to their reſpective places of abode in the 
Cherokee nation, and to carry on their trade with the anos eng 
Indians, in the uſual manner, according to law. . 

Art. VI. During the continuance of the preſent war be: 
tween his moſt ſacred Majeſty and the French King, if any 
Frenchman ſhall preſume to come into the Cherokee nation, 
the Cherokces ſhall uſe their utmoſt endeavours to put him ta 
death, as one of his Majeſty's enemies : or, if taken alive, 
they ſhall deliver him up to his excellency the governor, or 
the commander in chief of this province for the time being, 
to be diſpoſed of as he ſhall direct; and if any perſon what. 
ſoever, either white man or Indian, ſhall at any time bring 
any meſſages from the French into the Cherokee nation, or 
hold any diſcourſes there in favour of the French, or tending 

to ſet the Engliſh and Cherokees at variance, and interrupt 
pri peace and friendſhip eſtabliſhed by this preſent treaty, the 
Cherokees ſhall uſe their utmoſt endeavours to apprehend fuch 
perſon or perſons, and detain him or them until they ſhall 
have given notice thereof to his excellency the governor, or 
to 
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Hands, as hoſtages, till they ſhould compleat the Ac. D. 
number demanded. This they did with great re- 1750 


luctance, but could not help it, as thoſe, Nan let 
were already priſoners. 1 


4 
. 


Every thing ſeemed at preſent t to wear a a o (dn 


aſpect.” The Indians gave teſtimony of their ſin- 
cere intentions to perform their part of the treaty 
in the moſt en and difficult atticle,” by win 


| Weiner HIS, SUE ate $45 03 JON FLOW 
Jt 10 hielt for. de un- bir and have re 
ceived his directions thargio. ...... e 2 


en under my band and ſeal at Fort Prince e in "Y 
= Me the South Carolina, this 26th day of Deen, 
Et 7e I! the 33d. year of his Majeſty's $ reign, | - 

Pg * William- LL og S. 


re kis exclleney $ hs 
118 | Willian Drayton, — jou 


' We whoſe names are under-written do agree to all and every 


of theſe articles, and do engage, for ourſelves and our nation, 

that the ſame ſhall be well and faithfully performed. In teſti- 

mony whereof we have hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals the day 

Nen * above · mentioned. 

| Attakullakulla (L. S.) 
Ouconnoſtota (L. S.) 


Otaſſit⸗- [L. 8.) 
Kitaguſta (L. S.) 
Oconoeca (L. S.) 
Killcanmohca (L. 8.) 

oſepb Axſon, 

22 on, 7 Sworn Interpreters. 
Witneſs, 
Henry Hyrne, Adj utant-General. 


[Attakullakulla, the Little Carpenter, who ö this ary 
in behalf of the Cherokee Indians, was in England, and at 
court ſeveral times, in the year 1730.] 


* 
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A. D. ing in, and delivering up, another of their peg- 


1760. 
Motives But the chiefs, or head- men, who ventured. their 
: for * -credit with their own people, by exerciſing, a ca- 


en by 
== 


ple, for whom one of the. hoſtages was releaſed. 


ercive power, to which they had no national right, 
in the execution of this treaty, finding that they 
were not able to obtain any mitigation, as expect - 
ed, in this almoſt impracticable article, and that 
they were not to hope for the redreſs of any 
grievances they had to complain of againſt the 
Britiſh ſubjects, till it was fully performed; and 
diſguſted at the appointment of the very perſon 
they diſliked moſt, on a belief that he had been a 
Principal cauſe of their troubles, to the chief com- 
mand in the fort; and with the confinement of 
their chiefs, who had been promiſed liberty to 
return home, and ſafety to their perſons, by the 
governor in his firſt conference with them in 
Charles Town ; they joined in the determination 
of their nation to begin open war in defiance of a 
treaty, which, they ſaid, they had been obliged 
to ſign under reſtraint ; and what was not, in the 
nature of the conditions, in their power to perform. 
So that the governor had but juſt diſmiſſed his 
army, and returned to Charles Town, before the 


Their fir Cherokees appeared in arms. 
attempt. Their firſt attempt was to ſeize upon Fort Prince 


George by ſtratagem. A party of Indians ad- 


vanced to the fort under the pretext of delivering 


up ſome more murderers. But this was not con- 


ducted with that cunning, as to prevent a diſcovery 


of ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances in the N 
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of the ſavages; which put the commandant fo pr 4 
much upon his guard, that their purpoſe was pre- 88 
vented. However, thoſe revengeful people eds _— 
ed their vengeance upon the defenceleſs Engliſh Barbarite 
traders, and back ſettlements z beginning with _ * 
the houſe of a trader about a mile and a half from 
the fort, where they murdered every white perſon 
to the number of 13 or 14, and about 200 of 
them made incurſions as far as Loug Canes, and 
the forks of the Broad River, and cut off about 40 
of the ſettlers. 

This maſſacre happened about the end of Janu- 
ary; and an accident happened about the middle 
of February, which put an end to all means of an 
accommodation. 

Occonoſtota got an Indian woman to tell Lieu - Lieutenant 
tenant Coytmore, that he had ſomething of con- _— 
ſequence to ſay to him, and deſired to ſpeak with 
him at the river fide :, which this gentleman im- 
prudently conſenting to, he was ſhot at and mor- 
tally wounded, during his converſation with the 
warrior, croſs the river, by a party of Indians, who 
had been hid among the buſhes for this baſe pur- 
pole. On this the ſoldiers gf the garriſon were per- 
mitted to fall upon the unfortunate priſoners, called ee | 
hoſtages, who were all butchered in a mannet ſhock. k 
ing to humanity. And as by this maſſacre many of 
the headmen loſt relations and friends, it fired them 
with an implacable deſire of revenge. They ſet 
out immediately upon the firſt advice thereof, in Indian 
different parties, againſt the ſettlements, and their TC ag 
vengeance fell with a heavy hand on the innocent 

Vor. V. B and 
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A. D. and defenceleſs planters: many men, women, and 
19 185 children, were barbarouſly murdered : many who 
fied into the woods loſt themſelves and periſhed 

* miſerably; and many were carried into captivity ; 

and thoſe who were beſt off, and eſcaped the 
ſavages, were reduced from plenty to beg- 

gary. This deſolation extended upwards of 100 

miles: every hour brought to Charles Town ac- 

Inability counts of ravages, depredations, ſcalpings and 
ere ruin; the unhappy ſufferers called aloud for aſ- 
ſiſtance and protection: but alas the province 
(diſtreſſed by the expence of Mr. Littleton's ex- 
pedition, which coſt upwards of 20, oool. ſter- 

ling, and at the ſame time afflicted with the ſmall 

pox, of which horrid diſeaſe, no leis than 3000 

lay ill at Charles Town) was m__ of itſelf to 


manage this war. | r 


Colonel. General Amherſt ee to for MY : and, 


mos". though preparing for the expedition againſt Mon- 


mercy ſent 


to their treal, he immediately ſent 1200 choice men, un- 


aſſiſtance, 
der the command of the -Honourable Colonel 


Montgomery. This excellent officer arrived at 
Charles Town in April; directly marched to- 

wards the Indians, and by an extraordinary ſpirited 

Carries gte march of 60 miles, without halting reached and ſur- 
_ word prized the lower ſettlements, burnt all their towns, 
Cherokee took about 40 priſoners, and drove the reſt to ſeek 
ont d. for ſhelter and ſupſiſtance among the other di- 


viſions 5, 125 

| \The 
If Charles-Town, 5 10. By Authority. 

The following letter to his honour the licuterant governor, contain- 


| ing a particular account of the ſucceſs of his Majeſiy s arms, un- 
| der 


un I. ATE WAX. 
The Colonel reſted his men ſome days at Fort 


Prince . George, and then proceeded to give the 
Indians 


. der the command of the 3 Colonel Montgomery; is pubs 
liſhed for the (foray. and ſatisfa#ion of the public. 
SIR, | 

I informed you in my letter by Price, that we ſhould march 
the 28th from Ninety-fix, which we did, and arrived the 1ſt 
of this month at Twelve-mile river, having had that paſs ſuffi 
ciently reconnoitred the night before; and that morning we 
paſſed-it without oppoſition, and drew up, about 11 0 clock, 
upon a riſing ground near the river. About four in the after- 
noon our carriages got to the camp, having been brought up 
thoſe ſteep and rocky banks by the force of men: the horſes 
could not do it, being fatigued and.worn out with a march of 

84 miles, without a halting day. 

As we met with no oppoſition at Twelye-mile river, and at 
the ſame time our ſcouts finding noIndian tracks near us, both 
Colonel Montgomery and I were convinced, that they knew 
nothing of our march, and we were reſolved to take advantage 

olf their negligence, by a forced mareh that night; though 

the troops were a little fatigued with a march of twenty miles 


that morning, from Beaver-Dams to the river: we therefore 


encamped in a ſquare, upon very advantageous ground, and 
leaving our tents ſtanding, with 120 of the king's troops, a 
few provincials, and about 70 rangers, as a guard to our camp, 
waggons, cattle, &c. we marched at eight at night through 


the woods in order to ſurprize Eſtatoe, which by that road 


was about 25 miles from our camp upon the river. After we 
had marched about ſixteen miles, a dog was heard barking at 
ſome diſtance i in our front, and the guides informed us, that 
there were a few houſes about a quarter of a mile from the 
road, called Little Keowee, of which they had not-informed, 
us before: to prevent any inconvenience from theſe houſes, 
the light infantry company of the Royal was detached to ſur- 
round the houſes, and put the Indians to death with their 
bayonets, We learnt, by a ſcout, which had been at Fort 

B 2 | 5 Prince 
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A.D. Indians further chaſtiſement. He penetrated into 


1760, 


the.r middle ſertlements, but in his way was at- 
tacked 


Prince George that very day, they were encamped 1 near the 
houſes, and, upon diſcovering our men, they fired at them; 
a few of ours returned the fire, but immediately 'ruſhed in 


| upon them, and moſt of thoſe who were without the houſes, 


and all who were in them, were put to death with bayonets, 


except the women and children 0 en to the orders which h 


had been given. 

We proceeded directly on our march to Eftatoe, and found 
a few houſes on the road juſt deſerted ; the beds were warm, 
and every thing was left in the houſes, which you may be- 
lieve did not eſcape. We arrived early in the morning at 
Eſtatoe, which was abandoned about half an hour before ; 
ten or a dozen of them, who had not time to eſcape, were 
killed: the town, conſiſting of about 200 houſes well pro- 


vided with amunition, corn, and, in ſhort, all the neceſſa- 


ries of life, was plundered and laid in aſhes; many of the in- 
habitants who had endeavoured to conceal themſelves, I have 


reaſon to believe, periſhed in the flames, fome of them I know 


of, for certain did. In order to continue the blow; and to ſhew 
thoſe ſavages that it was poſſible to puniſh their infolence, we 
proceeded on our march, took all their towns in our way, and 
every houſe and town in the Lower Nation ſhared the ſame fate 
with Eſtatoe. I could not help pitying them a little: their 
villages were agreeably ſituated, their houſes neatly built, and 
well provided, for they were in the greateſt abundance of eve- 
ry thing: they muſt be pretty numerous. Eſtatoe and Sugar- 
Town conſiſted at leaſt of zoo houſes, and every other village 
of at leaſt 100 houſes. After killing all we could find, and 
burning every houſe in the nation, we marched to Keowee, 
and arrived the zd of June (after a march of about 60 miles 
without fleeping) at four in the evening at Fort Prince George. 
There muſt have been from 60 to 80 Cherokees killed, with 
about 40 priſoners, I mean men, women, and children. 
Thoſe who eſcaped muſt be in a miſerable condition, and can 


poſſibly 
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tacked by a large body of Indians, who had taken A. D. 
poſſeſſion of a very advantageous poſt on his road, 1760. 
| | | from 


poſſibly have no reſource but flying over the mountains, in 
caſe their friends there will receive them: they can have ſaved 
nothing: ſome of them had juſt time to run out of their beds, 
others left their ſepann warm upon the table, and in their 
kettles. The ſurprize in every town was almoſt equal, as the 
whole affair was the work of a few hours only. They had 
both at Eſtatoe and Sugar- Town, plenty of ammunition, 
which was deſtroyed, and every where aſtoniſhing magazines of 
corn, which were all conſumed in the flames : they had not 
even time to ſave their moſt valuable effects: the ſoldiers found 
money in many houſes : three or four watches were got, their 
wampum, their cloaths, ſkins, and, in ſhort, every thing. 
Many loaded guns went off when the houſes were burning. 
Thad almoſt forgot to tell you, that we intended to ſave Sugar- 
Town, as the place neareſt the fort, (where they even had a 
ſtockade fort): centries were placed for the ſecurity of the 
town ; but we found the body of a dead man, whom they 
had put to the torture that very morning: it was then no 
longer poſlible to think of mercy. ” 
Our loſs is very inconſiderable, three or four men killed, 
and Lieutenant Marſhal and Hamilton, of the Royal, wound- 
ed: it is hoped both will recover, though Mr. Marſhal is not 
out of danger. 

The correction you will allow has been pretty ſevere. x 
dare ſay the whole nation will readily come into terms, and 
will not be very fond of breaking them ; and I think peace 
with them is a very deſirable event for this province, We 
ſhall make uſe of Tiftowe and the old warrior of Eſtatoe, by 
ſetting them at liberty, to inform their nation, that, though 
they are in our power, we are ready to give them peace, as 
they were formerly friends and allies to the white people: and 
we ſhall ſend off an expreſs this evening to Captain Demere, 
to inform him of what has happened, and to deſire him to ac- 
quaint the Little Carpenter with it, and to tell him, that he 
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1760 
His loſs, 


and return, 
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from which he drove them with difficulty : they 


killed and wounded near 100 of his men; on 


which account he was obliged to return, as his 
arty was only intended for a coup de main; 
neither had he tools to throw up or form poſts for 
the wounded.— On his march downwards, he re- 
ceived orders from General Amherſt to embark 


may come down with ſome other head - men to treat, byt it 
muſt be done in a few days, or he may expect to ſee all the 
towns in the upper nation in aſhes ; but that we are willing 
to give his people terms on his account, Captain Stuart will 
be directed to come with them: and we ſhall inſiſt upon the 
Little Carpenter's procuring ſome corn for the fort, till ſup- 
plies can be ſent them. We ſhall only continue here until we 
have ſettled with the Cherokees. It will be neceſſary that 
you ſhould write a letter ta encourage ſome of the Rangers 


to carry flour and cattle to Fort Loudon, and to thank them 


for their behaviour here. They have acted with ſpirit, have 
done what they were ordered, and have been of great uſe to 
the detatchment. Captain Grinnan has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his readineſs to do every thing he was defired; and in 
ſhort, I am extremely well pleaſed with the whole, 

I have been a good deal out of order ſince we returned ta 
Fort Prince George. I am a little better to day, but am a 
good deal fatigued in writing ſeveral letters. I ſhall be glad 
to hear from you as ſoon as poſſible. Colonel Montgomery 
deſires his reſpe& to you: he does not trouble you with a 
letter, as I have wrote ſo fully; but be begs that you may 
forward one of the incloſed letters to General Amherſt, by an 
Gxprely ſohopner, if no other opportunity offers. 

] have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


Camp near Fort Prince George, | 
June 4, 1760. ; __ Janzs Gant, 


immedi. 
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immediately. for New York, which he did PAR A. 560 
the middle of Auguſt. 1700 


The Cherokees had long importuned this pro- Account 


Fort 
vince to build a fort among them, over the hills, x Loudon. 


to be a protection for their women and children, 
if at any time it ſhould be neceſſary for them to 
go to war againſt our enemies, or their own. 
This requeſt was complied with in 1756, and a 
fort built on the Tannaſſe river, which joigs the 
Ohio, ſome way before this laſt river is loſt in 
the Miſſiſſippi.— This fort, named after Lord 
Loudon, was garriſoned by the independent com- 
panies, and ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt any force, 
that could be brought againſt it; but, from its 
ſituation, impoſſible to be ſupported with provi- 
ſions, or relieved if the Cherokees ſhould be our 


enemies. In the latter end of 1759 Governor Reinſore« ' 


Lyttleton ſeat Captain John Stuart, with 100 pro- ed. 


vincials, to reinforce the Garriſon, which certainly 

had this bad conſequence, viz, reducing them to 

the neceſſity of quitting the fort for want of proviſi- 

ons, ſome months ſooner than they otherwiſe would 

have done.— All the ſummer 1760, they had been 

living on horſe-fleſh, with ſuch vegetables as they Gurten 
could gather on the ſides of the rocks within the get. 
fort. The unfortunate garriſon being at laſt with- 


out this reſource, the commanding officer was ob- Surrender 


liged to capitulate with the Indians, about the mid- 2 * 


dle of Auguſt, ſurrendering to them the fort and 
part of the ammunition; the Indians abliging them- 
ſelves not to moleſt them, on their march to Fort 
Prince George, and to hunt for them, to ſupport 
B 4 them 


— 
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A. D. them on the road. This capitulation they villain- 

we amy ouſly broke, and on the ſecond morning, after 

voor pM our people had quitted the fort, they ſuddenly at- 

capitula- tacked them about the dawn of day, killing twen- 

tion. ty-ſeven, including four officers ;. the reſt ſurren- 

Number dering, as reſiſtance was in vain, were made ſlaves 

_ by the Indians. This was a very ſevere correction 

for the maſſacre at Fort Prince George, but not 

ſo barbarous as it; for our people, near 200 men, 

had both arms and ammunition, conſequently able 

Ranſomed. to make ſome defence. They were all redeemed 

ſince, ſome by themſelves; but the greateſt num- 

ber by the province of South Carolina, at a con- 

fiderable expence. 

Indians The behaviour of the Indians to this garriſon 

— al ſhewed, that they had yer no inclination for peace, 

Prices General Amherſt was again applied to, who ſent 

Colonel Grant, with two companies of the ſeven- 

teenth regiment," two of the twenty-ſecond regi- 

meat, and the ninery-fifth regiment. Which force, 

and the wiſe conduct of the Colonel, and Lieute- 

nant Governor Bell, made them more ſubmiſſive, 

and to ſue for peace, on conditions very advan- 

rageous to the province of South Carolina, and ho- 
nourable to Colonel Grant. f 

— in The Britiſh arms maintained their ſuperiority 

Indies, and honour with no leſs bravery in the Eaſt In- 

dies *, The governor and council of Madraſs be- 

ing informed that General Lally had ſent a de- 

tachment of his army to the ſouthward, and that 


w See the ſlate of war in the Eaſt Indies, on page 199, 
Vol. IV, 


the 
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the party had taken Syringham, and threatened A.D. 


Trichinopoly with a ſiege, Colonel Coote was 
ordered to take the field, and to endeavour to 
draw the enemy from their intention. Purſuant 
to this order the army marched from Conjeve- 


ram, on the 25th of November 1759, and next wande. 


day a detachment, under Major Brereton, inveſted 
Wandewaſh. Two batteries being erectad and 
ready to play, the governor was ſummoned to 


ſurrender, which being rejected, they began to 
fire with ſuch execution, that a breach was made 


on the thirteenth. Which ſo intimidated the Kel- 


ledar, or Mooriſh governor, that he privately of- 
fered to Colonel Coote to deliver up the town, 
and the French garriſon, provided he himſelf might 
be continued in the government of the fort. But 
the French getting intelligenee of this negocia- 
tion, got upon the walls, and called out to our peo- 


waſh in- 
veſted. 


ple that they were ready to ſurrender. By which Surren- 


five officers and ſixty-three private men, Europe- 
ans, were made priſoners, beſides 00 Sepoys. * 


ders, 


This conqueſt was immediately followed by that Carnagoly 


of Carnagoly. The Engliſh inveſted this place 
on the ſixth of December. It was defended by 
one hundred Europeans and five hundred Sepoys, 
under the command of Colonel O'Kennely, who, 
on the eighth, offered ro capitulate, on condi- 
tion that they ſhould not be made priſoners, and 
be ſuffered to march to Pondicherry ; to which 
Colonel Coote thought it adviſeable to conſent. 
For, though his batteries had made a practicable 

x es | breach, 


ſurrenders. 


of 
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A. P. breach, he could not expect a pals over the ditch, 
760. without a conſiderable loſs of men. 
np The French troops aſſembled at Arcot, Wake 
of the joined by the detachment from the ſouthward, 
French. and by.a great number not only of country troops, 
conſiſting of horſe and Sepoys brought in by M. 
de Buſſy, from the Indian Prince Baſaletzing, 
but by 3000 Maratta horſe, and a great number 
of foot, under the command of Innis Cawn, Mo- 
rarow's chief; M. Lally reſumed the command 
of the French army; which now conſiſted, at this 
place, of near 2500 Europeans beſides the Indian 
+ forces, 
Strength Such preparations obliged the Engliſh to col- 
tions of lect the beſt defence againſt their deſigns x. and. 
"+ Colonel Coote preſently found himſclf at the head 
: of 2100 Europeans ; including artillery, cavalry. 
and officers, about 4000 Sepoys, and 1500 coun- 
try horſes, which was the moſt they could raiſe 
on that occaſion. With this force the colonel en- 
camped in a ſtrong ſituation between Cauvery 
Pauk and Arcot, about three miles from the ad- 
vanced guards of the enemy; in order to watch 
their motions, and to cover the diſtricts from the 
Marattas, who, in ſmall parties, made it their 
practice to plunder the inhabitants, deſtroy the 
produce of the country, and drive off the cattle. 
Both armies thus ſituate, M. Lally marched with 
his whole army towards Wandewaſh; but on the 
ſecond day detached a party to Conjeveram, which 
plundered the town. The garriſon, conſiſting 


on] y 
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only of two companies of Sepoys, retired into 
the fort; and defended themſelves, till relieved 


by the. timely advance of Colonel Coote. At 


whoſe approach all the French parties retired and 
Joined their main body, now encamped at Papa- 
range], between Conjeveram and Wandewaſh ; 
before which latter place the enemy ſat down on 
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French at- 
tack Wan- 


the 15th, and attacked the Pettah adjoining to dewaſh. 


the fort, on the 16th in the morning. The Pet- 
tah was bravely defended by only three companies 
of Sepoys, commanded by an enſign. of the Sepoy 
eſtabliſhment, who, after a ſtout reſiſtance, were 
| obliged to abandon the Pettah, where the French 
erected a battery of one 24 pounder and three 
18 pounders: which began to fire on the 20th. 


This town being of tao great importance to permit Englih re re- 


vived to 


it to fall into the hands of the enemy, without celieve it, 


oppoſition; which could not be expected to be 


made effectually by the garriſon, conſiſting only * 


of 150 Europeans and eight companies of Sepoys, 
under the command of Captain Sherlock; it was 


determined to march the Engliſh army to its 


relief; but with this caution, not to riſk a battle 
upon a great diſadvantage, and to preſerve a 
communication for ſupplies and proviſions, and 
a retreat to Madraſs, in cafe of a defeat, 


Colonel Coote took poſt at Outremaloor on the Colonel 


Coote 


17th, and receiving advice on the 21ſt, that the raiſes the 


enemy had made a practicable breach in the fort, 
he reſolved to make an effort to raiſe the ſiege 
next morning. The night was ſpent in making 
proper Apo for ſo i important a ſervice; and 

the 


liege, 


/ 


— 
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A. D. the whole army was in motion at fix o'clock 
1760. on the 22d. About ſeven our advanced horſe, 
and the enemy's, began to fire on each other. The 
cavalry immediately formed in battle array, and 
were ſupported by five companies of Sepoys and 
two pieces of cannon. ,Then Colonel Coote ad- 
vanced with two companies of Seapoys. Theſe 
obliged the enemy to retreat to their main body 
of horſe, which conſiſted of 200 Europeans and 
3000. Marattas on the left. As the Engliſh ca- 
valry advanced, the enemy retreated in pretty 
good order : but as ſoon as their cannon began to 
play, which was well ſerved, the enemy fell into 
confuſion, and ran with great precipitation. 
Battle with Upon this event Colonel Coote ſent orders to 
——— the army, that remained at the diſtance of about 
three quarters of a mile in the rear, to form the 
Inne of battle, but not to advance till he had joined 
them. With theſe he arrived about nine o'clock, 
at the place he had driven the enemy from : and 
after reconnoitring their numbers, diſpoſition and 
ſituation, and finding the enemy ſtrongly poſted, 
and that his flanks would be expoſed to the ene- 
my's much ſuperior cavalry, the colonel ordered 
his army to march by the right, to gain the ad- 
vantage of a hill, about three miles diftant, and 
about two miles from Wandewaſh Fort: and he 
ordered the horſe from his front to wheel to the 
right and lefr, and to form behind the fecond 


It amounted in all to 1700/Europeans, including artillery 
and cavalry, and 3500 black troops: and all their artillery 
were fourteen pieces of caunog and one howitz. 


line, 


rn LATE WAR. 
line, in order to make the rear-guard. Which A. D. 


obliged the enemy to alter their diſpoſition. A 
cannonade was kept up on both ſides, during theſe 
motions z and the Maratta horſe were ſo ſeverely 
handled by our advanced poſts, that they with- 
drew at preſent from the French, in whoſe ſervice 
they ſaw no expectations of any thing better than 
hard blows and deſtruQtion. © 
The enemy having got under the cover of a 
bank, the cannon on both ſides began to play 
| briſkly ; and the two armies advanced with much 
gallantry. The charge begun, and the colonel 


perceiving, that the enemy's European cavalry 


were reſolved to try to force his left, and ſo to 
come found upon the rear, ordered two-pieces of 


cannon, and ſome companies of Sepoys, to ſuſtain 
his cavalry. - By this means, when the enemy's 


horſe advanced refolutely, the Engliſh cavalry 
opened to the right and left; the grape-ſhot 
povred upon the French from the two pieces of 


cannon ; the muſquetry galled their flank, and The 


our cavalry . wheeled and charged them in front, * 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that they could not ſtand 
it, They were thrown into confuſion, and puſhed 
back upon the rear of their own people, at more 
than a mile from our left: and were purſued by 
our whole army. 

The French army * was drawn up here in the 
following order: the regiment of Lorraine on the 


* It conſiſted of 2200, Europeans, including artillery and 
cavalry, 300 Caffrees, and between g and 10, ooo black troops. 
They had twenty-five pieces of cannon in their train. 


right, 
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right, in line of battle: the regiment of Lally. on 
bes the left, with the marine formed into a column, 
and the brigade of de L' Inde, formed into à cor 
lumn in the center, with two ranks covering their 
right and left, and ſome broken ground in front. 
Both armies advanced, and the battle became ge- 
neral about one o'clock : when a ſhot. from our 
guns ſtriking one of the enemy's tumbrils, ic 
blew up, and diſabled five of their guns. An ac- 
cident, Which was immediately improved by Ma- 
jor Brereton, who wheeled, Colonel Draper's regi- 
ment to the left, and charged the enemy's left 
flank with ſuch order and reſolution, as did honour 
to the commander, and paved the way to victory; 
Defeated. which declared in our favour about two o'clock, 
when the egemy's whole army gave way. They 
thought to have found a ſafe retreat in their camp: 
but finding that they were purſued, they fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation, and left the Engliſh maſ- 
ters of the field, and left all their g except 
three ſmall field pieces. 
Tat en, The French, in this engagement, had eight 
hundred killed and wounded, and two hundred 
and forty were made priſoners. TWO hundred 
were buried in the field of battle: and two hundred 
of the priſoners were wounded. The Engliſh had 
no more than fifty-two Europeans, officers includ- 
ed, killed in the field: but there were one hun- 
dred and forty-one wounded ; of whom ſome 


Three 20 pounders, one 24 pounder, and one 32 pound- 
er, and fifteen ſmaller pieces, 
died 


— 
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died of their wounds, in which number was the 4. _ 


gallant and brave Major Brereton, who had the 
honour to have ſo great a are in the ſucceſs an 
that glorious day. 16% 401% | 

The principal priſoners hos bn the F nk 
was Brigadier-Generat de Buſſy, the Chevalier 
Godeville, quarter-maſter-general; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murphy ; le Chevalier de Poere, Knight 
of Malta, who died of his wounds; two pe 
four lieutenants, and two enſigns. * 

M. Lally rallied his tts, and halted at Chat- 
teput, about eighteen miles from the field of 


the coming in of his ſcattered forces. But upon 
the appearance of the parties detached by Colonel 
Coote, to harraſs him, the French general retired 
" with his- broken troops to Pondicherry, and 
was purſued thither up to the very walls by our 
cavalry, who had orders to deſtroy the French 
territary in that neighbourhood, by way of 
retaliation for M. Lally's behaviour towards the 


17 


Enemy 
purſued to 
the walls. 


battle, and next day marched to Gingee, to wait of Pondi- 


environs of Madraſs. And the colonel being in- Colon! 


formed that the Maratras began again to appear. 
in thoſe parts, between Arcot and Chatteput, 51 
and apprehending, that his operations might de 


interrupted by them, he wrote to Innis Can, 
their commander, to advertiſe him, ** That ſince 


he had ſhewn by his behaviour in the late action, 


as well as by the whole tenor of his conduct, 


that he came not into the country as a ſoldier, 


„ On the 26th of January 1760, 
7 but 


Coote 

*frightens 

au wy the 
rattas, 


C . 
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A. D. but only as a plunderer and marauder, he muſt 
1760. now. immediately quit the country, or he muſt 
be compelled. to it; and, if intercepted, chat he 

muſt expect no quarter for himſelf or his troops. 

Country The Maratta general immediately withdrew his 

8 forces, and marched to his own country: and the 

lad waſte. Engliſh cavalry; laid waſte the environs of Pondi- 

cherry; not only by way of retaliation, but as a 

neceſſary meaſure towards the ſucceſs of the in- 

tended ſiege of that ſtrong fortification, For it 
ſtruck a terror into the inhabitants, promoted a 

diſpoſition in them to deſert, alarmed the black 

people with the dread of a ſiege, and cauſed them 

to move off which would deprive the garriſon 

of the neceſſary aſſiſtance of the Cooles. 

fa, of The good effects of this victory ſpread them- 
this vito- ſelves in every quarter. Chatteput, garriſoned by 
* four officers, 12 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, and 
Chatteput mounting nine guns, ſurrendered at diſcretion, af- 
ter a ſhort defence; where the colonel found a 

Priſoners large quantity of ammunition. A party of French 

brought in. and Sepoys, with two braſs eight pounders, were 

picked up by Captain Smith, who brought them, 
a captain of the Lorraine regiment, and three 
French commiſſaries, to the head-quarters on the 
30th. And twenty Europeans ſurrendered to Ma- 

-Timmery Jor Monſon,” in the fort of Timmery. But the 

ſurrenders. grand affair was the deſign upon Arcot. 5 

Arcot in- Colonel Coote, victorious at Wande waſh, had 

veſted. ſent orders to Captain Wood to inveſt Areot; who 


n Captain De Vaſſarat, who was charged with the execu- 
tion of this deſtruQion, drove off 4000 head of cattle, 


ſoon 
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ſoon got poſſeſſion of the Pettah, routed Zula- A. 1 


pherzing's forces, and took his whole camp, be- 85 
fore the colonel could reach him, which was on 


the 2d of February; when he arrived and en- 
camped, with his whole army, within two miles 


of the place. Our forces thus joined, they the Siege — 


and though the enemy threw a number of ſhells, 
they did no damage, and the batteries were opened 
on the 5th: and on the 8th, the approaches be- 
ing carried on to the S. W. within 260 yards of 
the creſt of the glacis, and within 250 to the W. 
the colonel ſummoned the gatriſon to ſurrender: 
Captain Huſſey, who commanded the fort, defired 
ſix days; and promiſed, if not telieved within 
that time, to deliver up the garriſon, on being 


ſame day began to erect batteries againſt the fort, nog 


allowed the honours of war. Which not being ſa- Barton: 


tisfactory, hoſtilities were continued; and though * 
the enemy's ſhells and fire · balls did ſome damage 
amongſt the men at the batteries and in the 
trenches, the approaches were carried within ſixty 
yards of the creſt of the glacis, which obliged the 
garriſon, next day *, to ſurrender priſoners of 
war; which conſiſted of three captains, eight ſub- 
alterns, 236 private, and between two and 300 


Sepoys; with four mortars, twenty-two pieces of 
cannon, and a great quantity of all kinds of mili- 
tary ſtores. We loſt, during the ſiege; ſeven non- 
commiſſioned officers and private men killed; and 
the engineer Enſign Mac Mahon and ſixteen more 
wounded. 


The 10th of February 1960. 
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AD. This conqueſt enabled the Engliſh to reſtore 
__ the capital of his dominions to the Nabob, of 
3 which he had been deptived by the French; and 
French. it greatly weakened: both the French force and in- 
M. Lally tereſt in India, In which critical juncture M. 
/ his poſts, Lally recalled his troops from Seringham. This 
: meaſure augmented his army with five hundred 
Europeans, horſe and foot: but left all the va- 
luable diſtricts in the power of the Nabob's renters 
and collectors, to execute their maſter's orders 
without moleſtation. | 

nd; In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes Admiral Corniſh 
rives at arrived with ſix ſhips at Madraſs, one of which? 
not meeting with the Haerlem, in her way from Mer- 
guy, obliged her to run a-ſhore abqut-two leagues 
Supports northward of Pondicherry, As there was no French 
* fleet upon that coaſt, the admiral readily engaged 
land. to co-operate with the land forces, as ſoon as it 
was practicable for his majeſty's ſhips. 

— The ſiege of Carical was the immediate object 
rical, of their reſolutions. For which purpoſe Colonel 
Coote, having received the ſubmiſſion of the gar- 
riſon of Permucoil and Alamparva, proceeded 
with his army to attack Waldour, and to block 
up Pondicherry by land: while Major Monſon, 
the chief engineer, ſeven gunners and fifty pioneers, 
embarked on board the fleet to beſiege Carical, 
with the aſſiſtance of the marines, and of forty of 
the artillery, 100 Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, 
wives were ordered to join them from enn 
. y ” 


The Falmouth. TEE 
- The 
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The fort of Catical is a ſmall ſquare, = PH ra- Ar D. 
„As before each curtain, a falſe bray half rounds... 17%: 
a good ditch. with ſome water, a covered way pal- deſeribedt 
liſadoed, and a+ good glacis, with bomb- proof 
places in ſeveral parts of the works for go men. 
la which was a garriſon of .206 Europeans, in- 
cluding officers, and 200 Sepoys. The fleet ar- 
rived before this place on the 28th of March, and 
Major Monſon, that ſame evening, landed with 
the pioneers and 300 marines, about four: miles 
northward of the town; and marched directly ro 
Carical, and got. poſſeſſion thereof with very little 
loſs, the gartiſon having retired into the fort. The 
major being annoyed in his rear, by a redoubt 
called Fort Dauphin, he ſupplied it fo well with 
ſhells, ' that the enemy abandoned it alſo, and left 
them a free communication with the country, and 
a way to find proviſions; and; by the time he had 
completed a battery of four 18 pounders, the 
troops from Trichanopoly arrived” in his camp. 
This enabled him to inveſt the place on all ſites, Carrieat: 
on the 3d of April. On tlie fifth ſeveral abi 
batteries wete played, one baſtion was breached; 
and ſeverdl'guns were difmoumted: and the major 
receiving intelligence, that 150 European hofſe 
detached by M. Lally, were arrived within twenty 
miles of this place, and that 400 European foot 
were advanced as far as Chillambrum, to the re- 
lief of the beſieged, he boldly ſummoned the 
commandant, with a reſolution to attack by ſtormy 
in caſe he would not ſurrender But, after a 
| C 2 | little 
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little difficulty, the Frenchman gave up the place, 


156 and the garriſon became priſoners of war. 
1 The major marched next to Chiltambrum, and 


Chitlan. ſummoned the garriſon: who, by their anſwer, 
brum ſur- ſeemed determined to ſtand the attack. But in 
renders. | 

the night ſome. pioneers, employed in carrying 
faſcines to a battery, miſtaking their way, and 


marchng right againſt the fort, ſo terrified the 
Frenchmen, under apprehenſions of a ſcalado, and 
| of being put all to the ſword, cried out that they 
Verdachl- ſurrendered at diſcretion 2. The garriſon of Ver- 
— 1 dachilum * ſubmitted to the ſame fate. After 

which Major Monſon having, in the ſpace of a 

ſingle month, deprived the French of many va- 

luable poſſrſſions, joined Colonel Coote in the be- 
Admiral ginning of May: the marines reimbarked, and 
— Mr. Corniſh was ſoon after joined by Admiral Ste- 


miral Cor- ens, in the road of Fort St. David, with five 


niſh, 

ſmips from Bombay. | 
Plan a- Colonel Coote did not remain inactive. His 
Aiche on- attention was fixed upon the conqueſt of Pondi- 


purted by cherry: and all his operations were conducted 
Cote. towards that deſirable event. He ſubdued Wal- 
dour and Villemoure, and encamped in the front 
of that village, with his left on the deſcent of the 
Red- hill, about four miles from the town of Pon- 
dicherry, and not above a mile and a half from 


Oullagary, where the enemy ſtill kept poſt, He 


Six officers, forty Europeans, and between two and three 
hundred Sepoys and Topaſſes. | 

© Twenty-five Europeans and 200 Sepoys, | 

ef: alſo 
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alſo threw up redoubts in the ſeveral avenues, as 925 


did the enemy: the advanced parties being fre- 
quently within muſket-ſhot of each other. During 


this time the French made three attempts upon 


Cuddalore: in the firſt ' they carried off ſeventy- 
ſix marines and ſailors; but were repulſed with 
loſs in the other two. ' 


M. Lally deſpairing of his arms, and 10 


* bi | 


vernment of Pondicherry in pain for their pro- the cake] 


perty, the Frenchmen had recourſe to their old 
maxim, to do that by intrigue, which they cannot 


do by force. Nothing promiſed to deliver them 


from the impending danger, but to ſtir up ſome 
powerful turbulent neighbour, whom they might 


againſt our allies ; that might oblige the Engliſh 


to ſuſpend their operations Were _ French ca- 


pital in the Eaſt Indies, 


They practiſed upon Hydranaig, the young xngs 
— ag 
ans, by 


King of Maiſſore's prime miniſter, who kept his 


prevail upon, by fair promiſes, to march an army 


royal maſter 'in the manner of a ſtate priſoner r of a 
and, having the command of the army, uſurped . 


all authority. The French tickled his ambition, 


by engaging to put him in poſſeſſion of all the 


conqueſts, they ſnould make in the countries round 


Jagada, to hold them in his own right., Hydranaig Maifore- 


agreed to aſſiſt the French upon that condition, 


which ſervice the Maiſſoreans commenced hoſti- 
lities againſt the Engliſh, by attacking a guard 
of twelve Europeans and 200 black horſe and 

83 ſome 


ans and the 
French. 


and began with a ſupply of cattle and proviſions, Supp! 
which his troops conveyed into Pondicherry. © In P 
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XP. ſome Sepoys. The black horſe fled ; but the 
Wee European ' horſe and Sepoys, though quite ſur- 
rounded, cut their way through the enemy, and 
reached their main army with very little loſs. But 
| the Maiſſoreans paid very dear for this trifling 
Fg advantage. Fot, Colonel Coote detached a ſuf- 
| their re- - ficient force to intercept them, in their return 
dun. which defeated them, killed forty men, and took 
two hundred harſes, and all their field equipage. 
_ But this cheek not being ſufficient to prevent 
„ fatal effects of a Maiſſorean alliance with the 
this alli. French; it was reſolved to carry the war into the 
ante. Maiſſore country that by feeling the miſeries, ia 

which their country: would be expoſed, in the 
courſe. of the war, the Maifforeans might be 
induced to cancel tie treaty: made in their 
King's name, by his prime-miniſter Hydranaig' 

to call home their forces from Pondicherry, 
and call him to an account for entering into a 
war ſo greatly prejudicial to the intereſt of their 
nation. This reſolution had its deſred effect. 
War cate. Cap tain Richard Smith was ordered, hy the coun- 


the Maif. eil at Madraſs, to take with him ſeven or eight 
5 companies of Sepoys, and as many of the coun- 


try. 


e forces as could be collected on a ſudden, and 
to march from Trichanopoly into the Maiſſore 
"country, and with all kinds of acts of hoſtility ta 
force them to withdraw their troops from the 
French army. Fhis detachment arriving on the 
| frontiers of the Maiſſore country, took two re- 
doubts, or ſmall forts, without oppoſition, and 
2 to attack Carriour, a ſtrong barrier and 

key 
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key to that country, garriſoned by two thouſand A — 

men. But with the help of his cannon he paſſed : 

the river, notwithſtanding their endeavours to pre- | 

vent him, and obliged them to furrender, after 
ten days ſiege, upon honourable and advantageous 

terms; by Which he acquired a country, which 

produced five lack of rupers per annum, and ſe- 

cured ſuch an opening into the Maiſſore country, 

as greatly contributed to the recalling of their 

troops from the affiſtance of the French, with 

very little loſs and expence on our fide ;/ which An inci- 


was finally accompliſhed ſoon after, ow n mere mn 
incident, in favour of our plan. dio the Eng- 


liſh. 

The Marattas were in motion to collect ckelt 
wings tribute; and had already ſettled the chout 
for the country of Maiſfore, and were advancing 
to demand it of the Nabob of Arcot. The pre- 
ſidency of Madrafs, moved entirely by the motive 
of a ſcarcity of money in that province juſt at 
that time, and of the bad conſequences- of its be⸗ 
ing over-run by thoſe plunderets, had the'addrefs = 
and good” fortune to ſtop them at the paſs in the 
mountains, till they ſhould ſend a proper perfon © 
to ſettle the payment. Though their ſtay was but The Maife 
very ſhort, it ſuggeſted a favourable opportunity — 
to the diſcontented Moiſſbreans, to deliver theit N 
king and country from the'tyranny of Hydranaig: 
for in the interval, the king and his moſt faith- Hire the 
fol friends, prevailed with the Maratta army to Mats 


to deliver 


cut him off, on the ſuggeſtion,” that Hydranaig them from 


was the ſole cauſe that their tribute had not been niſtration. 
paid, When the miniſter diſcovered his danger, 


C 4 and 
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A. D. and that the Marattas were actually in motion 
7 againſt him, he fled to a fort, which he had de- 
miniſter pended upon for his ſecurity, in caſe of any ſudden 
8 to attempt upon his life: but the governor, though 
a creature of his own, and one that never ſcru- 
pled to execute the worſt of his commands, dur, 
ing his proſperity and authority, did now turn 
his guns againſt him, when he ſtood in the greaty 

eſt need of his friendſhip and gratitulle. 

Obliged to keep the field with the few forces he 
could collect, Hydranaig was not able to defend 
himſelf without recalling the troops he had ſent 
to the aſſiſtance of the French: on the other ſide, 
the king, delivered out of the reſtraint laid upon 
him by Hydranaig, ſatisfied the Marattas for 
their aid ſo far in this revolution, engaged them 
| His 2 to aſſiſt him in completing it, and diſavowing the | 
© miniſterial treaty with the French, propoſed terms 

2 of friendſhip with the preſidency of Madraſs; 
the Eng- Which put an end to the hoſtilities at Carriour, 
liſh. and deprived the French of a powerful all,. 
The ope- M. Lally having detached a reinforcement of 
— 200 men to Gingee, Colonel Coote ordered Major 
ry contin. Preſton * to take poſt at Ratelagranom, in order 
ved, to cut off their communication with Pondicherry : 
which ſervice the Major effectually performed by 
carrying two ſtrong poſts on the hills. But theſe 
large detachments ſo weakened the main army, 
that it was obliged to remain inactive, till the 


latter end of Auguſt, when Governor Pigot and 


With 1500 Sepoys, 15c0 black horſe, and a conſiderable 
| E . 
body of European Colonel 
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Colonel Coote ſolicited the Admiral to land his cn 


marines, in order to aſſiſt in taking Ariancopang. 


They were landed agreeable to their requeſt, on 


the 29th of Auguſt, at Cuddalore, and arrived, 
next day, at the camp: and Colonel Coote immedi- 
ately made a diſpoſition to attack Ariancopang, 


by a detachment of 800 men, under Major Mon- 
ſon; while he with the main body marched againſt 


Oullagary, where the French had a ſtrong poſt, 


as obſerved before. But M. Lally getting intel- Lan. ae. 


ligence of this deſign, reſolved, by an unexpected fad. — 


bold ſtroke, not only to defeat it, but to gain 
ſome conſiderable advantage over the remainder 
of the army. This was to attack our four ad- 
vanced redoubts, manned only with Sepoys and 
a few gunners, at one time; which was done at 
about four in the morning of the 3d of Septem- 
ber, at the ſignal of two rockets. However they 


did not ſucceed according to his wiſhes. The 


French ſurprized only one redoubt, which they 
ſet on fire, and made three gunners priſoners. 
They were repulſed with loſs at the other three. 
Neither did he gain any advantage by an attempt 
next night, made on the redoubt near the Ta · 
marind Tope, ſtrongly guarded by Europeans, to 
ſhut up the towmon that ſide. For, though the 


attack was made by men, that ſeemed determined 
to conquer or die, they were repulſed with loſs ; 
in which was the officer that led, who was killed 

on a limber which cloſed the barrier; 
Such was the ſituation and glory of our arms 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, when the company's 
| ſhips 
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A.D. ſhips ar rived at Madras, which brought 4 battds 


e commiſſion of Colonel for Major Monſon. This 


of High- commiſſion ſuperſeded Colonel Coote, as it gave 


25 him rank before him; but it did not take away 


: Coote ſu- the command of the army, ſo long as ne remained 


br Celend dn that coaſt, However, Colonel Coote imme: 
Monſon, diately retired to Madraſs, and gave Colonel 
Retires to Monſon full power to make What motions he 
Nara. ſhould ſee proper, with the army. And Colonel 
Oullagary Monſon, being joined by the battalion of High- 
landers, gave out orders, on the 9th at midnight, 
for the whole army to attack the French poſts of 
Oullagary church, and the redoubts in the Bound 
Hedge. Major Smith marched, with the com- 
pany's troops, directly to Oullagary, where the 
main body of the enemy were poſted, attacked 


them ſo vigorouſly before day-light, that he ſoon 


drove them from their ground, took nine field 
pieces, purſued them to a redoubr, where they 
made ſome ſtand, and forced them from thence 
to ſeek protection under the walls of Pondicherry. 
Colonel Monſon had provided for intercepting 
them. His plan was to mareh himſelf with two 
regiments only, to ſurpriae the Waldour and 
Tamarind redoubts, and by forèing his way with- 


in the Bound Hedge, to cut off the retreat of tile 
/ Co'onel main body of the French, which Major Smith 


Monion's ' 
— mil. was to drive into his hands. But the darkneſs of 


take the the night occaſioning a miſtake of the way by 
part of Colonel Monſon” s detachment, it cauſed 

a delay, and put the Colonel in ſuch a fret, that, 

anxious 
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zxious for the ſucceſs of his plan, he put himſelf 7 


with ſuch vigour, that the enemy ſoon gave way, t7 
abandoned thre redoubts, and left behind them 


at the head of the grenadiers, and led — avxie- Js 


* 


75 pieces of cannon, But the colonel in this in- Te wound- 


ſtant receiving à ſhot, that broke hoth bones of 
his leg, which diſabled him from proceeding ; the 
moſt material advantage propoſed by this ſucceſs, 
was unfortunately Toft. For, being without a 
leader, the troops contented themſelves with ſe- 
coring the advantage they had 3 and took 
Poli in the Bound Hedge. 

Next day the whole army encamped at Oulla- 
gary, and ſtrong detachments were ſent out to 
protect the workmen employed in fortify ing the 
redoubts they had raken, and to inveſt Arianco- 
pang : but the corps at this poſt had orders to 
withdraw upon the firſt appearance of our army, 
after blowing up one ſide of the fort, 


ed and diſ- 


"Colonel Monſon's misfortune, and the intereſt Colonel 


Coote re- 


of his country, prevailed with Colonel Coote to fumes the 
reſume the command of the army, and he arrived ©2mmand. 


at the camp on the 20th of September: and this 
brave officer, who had raiſed the glory of the Bri- 
tiſh arms in India, and in defiance of the great 
ſuperiority of the French forces, gained the de- 
ciſive battle of Wandewaſh, by which the com- 
pany's diſtricts, and their alljes were ſecured, and 
the total ruin of their moſt formidable rival was 
planned and almoſt effected, without any extraor- 
dinary reinforcement, was now ' providentially re- 

called 
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A-D. called to reap thoſe lautels he had ſown in the 
2792 conqueſt of Pondicherry, + + 
Strej Rer. The Colonel being informed that the enemy were 


deſtroying the Blancherie, and ſtrengthening the 
ground to the northward, he took three com- 
panies of Sepoys from the neareſt poſt, and at- 
tacked them in three different places: after a ſmart 
firing that laſted an hour and upwards, he got 
poſſeſſion of a ſmall redoubt, which the French 
were fortifying, and immediately ordered the 
pioneers to cloſe the gorge, and endeavour to 
make it tenable ; which order was ſo well executed, 
that it ſuſtained the ſame night, at twelve, an at- 
tack by 300 Europeans, and ſeven companies of 
Sepoys, who got poſſeſſion, but were Gen driven 
Out again. 

_ The rainy ſeaſons and 8 pak, | 
Colone] Ceote was obliged to provide againſt the 
natural accidents, that happen in thoſe regions 
from the inclemency of the weather, and removed 


his army to encamp on a hill, about a mile and 
a half to the left. 


Aﬀfſted * Admiral Stephens, who was now lying off Pon- 


dicherry, ſent in the boats of the. fleet, next day, 
to cut out the Baliere and Harmione, that were in 
the harbour, The boats, at one in the morning, 


proceeded in two diviſions; one, commanded by 


Captain Newſon, attacked the Baliere : the other, 
commanded by Lieutenant Ourry, attacked the 


 Harmione: and though they met with a ſtout re- 


ſiſtance from the ſhips, and were expoſed to a 
{marr fire from the ſhore, and a floating rs 
| they 
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they carried them both away. This ſervice being A. D. 
effected, the Admiral, on the 23d, failed with his 780. 
fleet for Trincomaly, leaving only five ſhips * of 
the line to block up the harbour of Pondicherry, 
greatly diſtreſſed for proviſions. | 
During the rainy ſeaſon and the abſence of the 
fleet, Colonel Coote contented himſelf with ſuch 
further operations as would be moſt effectual to 
cut off all communication between the garriſon 
and the country: ſo that nothing materia was 
executed, but on the part of Major Preſton, who 
kept Gingee blocked up, intercepted the convoys 
ſent from thence for the relief of Pondicherry, 
and diſpoſſeſſed the enemy of ſuch ſmall forts and 
poſts, as were eſtabliſhed by them to facilitate 
the means of ſtealing ſupplies into the town. 
In which fituation we will take our leave of the 
ſiege of Pondicherry, and the campaign on the 
coaſt of Coromandel; whoſe happy effects were 
reſerved for another year. 
In this ſun-ſhine of proſperity and ſucceſs of Remarks 
our arms in every quarter of the globe, affairs . watanky 
home carried but a very gloomy aſpect. Yet, if 
we confine the view to the conduct of the gentle- 
man at the head of the adminiſtration, nothing 
could give more pleaſure, nor more hopes 'of 
bringing this war to a happy concluſion. A 
frenchified faction gained ſtrength every day, and 
appeared more daring in their oppoſition to. the 
meaſures continued for humbling the ambition of 


Under the command of Captain Haldans. 
See page 315, Vol. IV. 
— 29 
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 rofity and expedition of parliament, id their votes 
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perfidious. France; while the moſt; deluſive in- 
trigues were contrived to cover the real intentions 
of France and Spain“. | 

The miniſter was nien n by 
parliament, without thoſe practices upon their 
conſcience and integrity, uſed by ſuch miniſters 
that had founded their adminiſtration in corrup- 
tion, and ſacriãced the public intereſt to their pri- 
vate views. The migiſter ſtill retained the affec- 
tions and confidence of the people; who, not- 
withſtanding they were greatly diſappointed in 


their expectations of mote vigorous meaſutes, in 


conſequenee of the immenſe ſums granted for the 
ſervice of the year 1760; their confidence in the 
abilities and rectitude of his counſel and actions, 
could not be induced to caſt the blame of inacti. 
vity and diſappointment upon Mr. PrrT. They 
lamented the ſecret engines, that prevented his do- 
ing more; and gratefully gave him the due praiſe 
and merit of what he had been able to ade imto 


execution. | 
You have 8 — 1 of the Seng 


for ſupplies . They likewiſe concurred in every 
national meaſure propoſed by the Right Honour- 
able WiLLiam Pirr, Eſq; for which bis Ma- 


jeſty, at the time of their prorogation (on the 22d 


of May) not being able to go to the houſe, com- 
manded che Lords Commiſſioners to declare in 


w See page 307. Vol. IV. 
See page 318. Vol. IV. BE 
8888 88 C his 
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his name to both houſes, That it would have given 
him the moſt ſenſible pleaſure to have been able 
to communicate to them, that his ſincere endea- 


47 
A. D. 
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vours to promote a general pacification had met 
with more ſuitable returns before this time. That 


his Majeſty, in conjunction with his good brother 
and ally the king of Pruſſia, choſe to give their 
enemies propfs of this equitable diſpoſition, in the 
. midſt of a ſeries of glorious victories z an oppor- 
tunity the moſt proper to do it with dignity, and 
to manifeſt to all Europe the purity and mode- 
ration of his views. That, after ſuch a conduct, 
bis Majeſty had the comfort to reflect, that the 
further continuance of the calamities of the war 
could not be imputed to him, or his allies; and 
truſted in the bleſſing of heaven upon the juſtice 
of his cauſe, and upon thoſe ample means, which 
their zeal, in ſo good a cauſe, had wiſely put into 
his hands, that his future ſucceſſes, in carrying 
on the war, would not fall ſhort of the paſt; and 
that, in the event, the public tranquillity would 
be reſtored on ſolid and durable foundations. 
Though the miniſter could not complete the 
grand deſign of the naval and military expedi- 
tion, already- mentioned, he provided, in the beſt 
manner, for executing that part of the plan, with 
ſucceſs, which had been ſet over by the inele- 
mency of the ſeaſon, from the laſt year, for the 
total reduction of Canada, and the entire extirpa- 
tion of the French from off the continent of 
North America: and for preſerving and improv- 


Meaſures 
purſued, 


For em- 


the enemy. 


ing the advantages alteady gained over the ene- le ing 


my 


* 1 n 
— 0 
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ſtrength and diſpoſition of our fleets and armies, 
The dubious friendſhip of Spain required. ſix re- 
giments of ſoot to defend the important fortreſs 
of Gibraltar from ſurprize. One and twenty re- 
giments were allotted to compleat the ruin of 
France in North America, under the command 
of Major-General Amherſt, Five regiments and a 
half were appointed to maintain our conqueſt of 
Guadaloupe, and to cover our own ſugar iſlands 
from any attempts and inſults from the enemy*« 
Four companies of Talbot's and ſecond battalion of 
Forbes's, were the garriſon at Senegal and Goree. 
Four battalions of foot in the Eaſt Tadies. In 
Germany three regiments of horſe, nine regiments 
of dragoons, ſixteen regiments of foot, which 
militated with ſixty thouſand German auxiliaries, 


under Prince Ferdinand ; beſides two regiments 
of highlanders, in garriſon at Embden. All this 


without diſtreſſing or expoſing the Britiſh iſlands 
to invaſion or inteſtine commotions: for, beſides\ 
the embodied militia, which now were capable; 
and did the duty of regular troops within any part 


of England, Great Britain could muſter, at home, 


two troops of horſe guards, two troops of horſe 
grenadier guards, five regiments of dragoons, three 
regiments of foot guards, and three and twenty 
foot regiments: and Ireland was defended by two 
regiments of horſe, eight regiments of dragoons, 


and ſeventeen regiments of foot. Neither did 


the ſmall iſland of Jerſey eſcape the vigilant mi- 
niſter's notice and care. He ſent Boſcawen's re- 
giment 
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a 


piment to defend it from the threats of a pre- A, 05 
„ i 


tended affault from the French coaſt. 


The diſpoſition of his Majeſty's navy, or fleet, The nary. 


confirms our good opinion of his wiſdom and di- 
ligence. Seventeen ſhips of the line were ſta- 
tioned in the Indian ocean, to favout our opera- 
tions by land, and to deſtroy the enetny's ſtrength 
and trade by ſea. Admiral Holmes had twenty 
ſhips of the line under his command, to protect 
our Weſt Indies, and to annoy the enemy in thoſe 
ſeas. Admiral Saunders ſhut up Toulon, and 
over-awed the potentates of the Levant, with ten 
fail of the line: and Lord Colville was enabled, 
with twelve ſhips of the line, to protect the New- 
 foundland fiſhery, and the North American coaſt, 
to ſcour thoſe ſeas of the enemy's ſhips, ſhould 


they attempt to diſturb the coaſt, and to favour 


the operations againſt Montreal and Canada. Yet 
there were left at home, for the defence of our 


own coaſt, and to inſult the coafts of our ene- 


mies, near home, as circumſtances might require, 
three men of war of 100 guns, ſix of go guns, 


four of 80 guns, thirteen of 74 guns, five of 7 


nine of 64, twelve of 60, and ten of 50 guns; 


which were not locked up in our ports, to eat the 
national bread in idleneſs; but ſo ſtationed, and 


appointed, that the enemy durſt not appear at 
ſea; and they that had inclination to join in their 
aſſiſtance, had not courage to declare their real 
intentions. Such part of this grand fleet, as was 
kept at home, and not in the liſt for the intended 


expedition, inſulted the French coaſt in the chan- 
| Vo L. V. D . nel, 


Admiral 
Rodney's 
watch ll. 
neſs. 


* 
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nel, under the command of Admiral Rodney, 


who blockaded their ports ſo narrowly, that no- 


thing could eſcape his vigilance nor reſiſt his 


ſtrength. A trial was made with five flat - bottomed 


boats from Harfleur, loaded with cannot and ſhot, 
at noon- day, in the month of July, and in defiance 


of the Engliſh ſquadron ; to form a judgment of 
the dependance, that the, enemy, might put in 
. thoſe new- invented veſſels, and whether they would 


be able to clear themſelves from an Engliſh ſqua- 


dron of men of war, in caſe they ſhould be dif- 


covered and chaced, in an attempt to land forces 


in England or Ireland. But the Admiral giving 


orders to his ſmall veſſels to cut off their retreat 


from the river Orme, while the large ſhips ſtood 
to the ſteep coaſt of Port Baſſin, the flat-bottomed 


boats having no way to eſcape, ran a-ſhore' at 


Port Baſſin, and in their deſtruction convinced 
; the French miniſtry, that they could never pro- 
poſe to make any figure in naval hiſtory by ſuch 
a a chimerical project of defeating the vigilance and 
ſtrength of the navy of England, with a fleet of 


_ flat-bottomed boats. Conſequently they ordered 
all the others, in number one hundred, then ly- 


Flat-bat- 
tomed 
boats de- 
ſtr oyed , 
&c. 


ing at Caen, to be unloaded, and ſent to Rouen, 
to be laid up, as uſeleſs. Which ſervice, per- 
formed by Admiral Rodney, and the deſtruc- 
tion he made of near forty veſſels of conſider- 


able burden, carrying on a conſiderable fiſhery 


near Dieppe, did great honour to the commander, 


and increaſed the reputation of thoſe charged with 
the direction of the national affairs. 


"1 


As 
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Ay the revival of any attempt, N ever ſo A. D. 
1760. 
| feeble, to diſturb our navigation, io alarm out 
coaſts, and to interrupt our ulterior operations — 
againſt Canada, would have been attended with 
= difagreeable effects; beſides the vaſt ſums, that 
would have been entirely Joſt, by any means to 
protract the North American war to another cam- : 
paign; nothing could be judged more advantage- 

_ ouſly for the intereſt of our country, under ſuch 
circumſtances, than ſtationing a ſufficient ſquadron 
ſo, as to block up the ports, from which the re- 
mains of their naval power could poſſibly ſail; upon 
any deſperate enterprize. This was the alternate 
employment of the Admiral's Hawke and Boſs 
cawen ; who relieved each other, and with a 


; 

| | powerful ſquadron, not only prevented any naval 
: 

| 


* 


armaments ſailing from Breſt, Rochefort, &c. but 
kept the whole coaſt in ſuch an alarm, as to 
oblige them to employ a number of forces, which 
might have done the allies much damage in Ger- 

many. 

The enemy kept cloſe quarters: they were glad Tw6 Tod A 

; to hide themſelves in any creek or rivulet, rather. — 

| than venture in the way of our fleet. But Mr. 

: Boſcawen, impatient for want of an opportunity 

to drub the French ſhips, took poſſeſſion of a 

: ſmall iſland near the river Vannes, and cauſed it 

to be cultivated and planted with vegetables, as 

1 the beſt expedient for the relief and cure of his 

ö men, who, by the ſea air, want of exerciſe, and liv- 

, ing entirely upon ſalt proviſion, ſhould be infected 

\ with the ſcurvy. And in the month of Sep- 

8 D 2 tember 
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Louiſ- 
bourg for- 
tifications 
demoliſh- 
ed, 


. 
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tember Sir Edward Hawke, ſenſible of the dif- 
ficulties, to which ſo large a fleet is expoſed, at 
ſome ſeaſons, in that ſtation, for want of freſh 
water 7; and informed, that thoſe difficulties might 
be removed by getting poſſeſſion of the Iſland 
of Dumet, which abounded with that neceſſary 
of life; Lord Howe was ordered, by Sir Edward, 
to perform that ſervice, with the Magnanime, 
Prince Frederick, and Bedford. This iſland, about 
three miles long and one broad, was defended by 
a ſmall fort, that mounted nine cannon, and was 
garriſoned by one company of the regiment of 
Bourbon, who ſurrendered with little or no re- 
ſiſtance. 

The bad effects of the reſtoration of Louiſbourg, 
by the treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle, which were ſeen 
in all the proceedings of the French in North 
America, and which might convince vs, that they 
would never keep the faith of treaties, in regard to 
the fiſheries and limits of territory in that quarter of 
the globe, ſo long as they ſhould remain poſſeſſed 
of that fortreſs; and further, that the French in 
any future negociation for a peace, might tenaci- 


_ ouſly inſiſt upon its reſtoration, in the ſtate and con- 


dition it was in at its conqueſt, did moſt prudently 
adviſe, and the miniſter had the good fortune to be 
ſuffered to ſend Captain Byron, with ſhips and able 
engineers, to demoliſh the fortifications of Louiſ- 
bourg; who reduced them to a heap of rubbiſh, 


y Beſides it was never to be had without a very conſider- 
able expence to the nation, by hiring tranſports to carry wa- 
ter for the uſe of the ſquadron. ly | 


7 


filled 
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filled up the ditches, levelled the glacis, and con- 
veyed all the artillery, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war. to Hallifax z nothing being left 


ſtanding but the private houſes, the hoſpital for 
the ſick, and barracks capable of lodging 300 _ 


men, in caſe of neceſſity, 


Such was the ſpirit of gallantry, diſperſed i in Bravery of 


the braveſt actions; they were only afraid of not 
meeting with an opportunity to merit the applauſe 


of their country; and the ſpirit of the officers was 


equally, ſupported by an uncommon exertion of 
coyrage in the men. 


. the Britiſh 
our fleets and armies, that every officer emulated troops and 


failors. 


The detachments from the 3 in the of Hifa- 
Weſt Indies, ſtand the firſt upon this record of * 


fame. The Hampſhire, Lively and Boreas fell 


in with eight fail of Frenchmen, from Cape Fran- 


cois, on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, for Europe, on 


the 17th of October, 1759 but the wind being 


ſlack, the. Boreas could not come up with their 
commodore till near midnight. The French com- 


. modore ſhip was the Sirenne, commanded by 


Captain Mac Cartie, an Iriſh officer of good re- 
putation; but he thought it moſt prudent to run, 
after a hot engagement. of about twenty-five mi- 
nutes. The Boreas was ſo damaged in her rig- 
ging, that ſhe was obliged to lie by and repair, 


for ſome time. Which being done with the ut- 


moſt expedition, ſhe ſailed in queſt of the Si- 
renne, and came up with her next day, about two 


o'clock in the afternoon, off the eaſt end of Cuba, 


and forced Mac Cartie to ſtrike, after a ſtout 
D 3 action 
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ation of two hours and forty minutes. Here 
were four more frigates, ' which ſteered with all 


the fail they could croud, for the welt end of 


i 


BF Cuba. 


Tortuga, to ſhelter themſelves in Port au Prince, 
as ſoon as they deſcried the Hampſhire and Lively. 
But on the 18th, the Lively, with the help of 
oars, coming up with the Valeur, at halt paſt 
ſeven, obliged her to ſubmir, after a warm en- 


gagement of an hour and an half. The'Hampſhire 


ſtood fingly after the other three French frigates; 
and ran between the Duke de Choiſeuil and the 
Prince Edward, and engaged them both at one 
time with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that the 


"Duke de Choiſeuil, getting the advantage of the 


wind, ran into Port au Paix: and the other ran 
aſhore about two leagues to leeward, ant ſtruck 


her colours; but ſet her on fire, and ſhe blew up 


before the Hampſhire could come up to take pof- 
ſeſſion. Which alſo was the fate of the Fleur de 
Lis, that had run into Freſh Water Bay, a little 
to lee ward of Port au Prince“. $ 
Immediately after this capture of five large 
Fi rench frigates, advice being received by Adtniral 
Holmes, that the enemy's privateers ſwarmed about 


the illand of Cuba, the boats of the Trent and 


Boreas were RIP and proceeded to Cumber- 
land harbour in that iſland, under the ditection 
of Lieutenants Millar and Stuart; where they 


met with the Vainqueur, of 10 guns, 16 ſwivels, and 


2 The captains of the Hampſhire, Lively, and Boreas, were 
Norbury, Uvedale, and Maitland. 
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90 men, the Mackau, of fix ſwivels, and 1 5 A.D. 


men, the Gueſpe, of eight guns, and 85 men; 
whoſe fates were ſoon determined. For, the boats 


firſt boarded under a' cloſe fire, and got poſſeſſion 
of the Vainqueur ; then they proceeded to the 
Mackau, which made no reſiſtance: and after- 


wards to the Gueſpe but before they could reach 
her, the enemy ſet her on Kare, and ſhe was 2 
ſtroyed. ; 

The Captains Obrien and Taylor, of the tiips 
Temple and Griffin, cruiſing off the Granadas, 
| diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſame gallant man- 
ner. Theſe two alone, informed that the Virgin, 
once a Britiſh "ſloop of war, had taken refuge, 
with three privateers, under the guns of three 


forts on one of theſe iſlands, failed in queſt of them. 
and, having firſt demoliſhed the forts, they took 


the four Bips, after a warm engagement, that laſted 
ſeveral hours. Then they entered another har- 
bour, where they had intelligence of three other 
ſhips; demoliſhed another, fort, and brought off 
thoſe. three prizes alſo. And in their return to 
Antigua, they fell in with 13 victuallers, bound 
from Martinico, 'which ſtruck to them without 
reſiſtance, _ 8 

Certainly nothing could do greater honour to 
our naval power than ſuch actions as theſe, which 
defied all reſiſtance from ſhips and forts, and re- 
garded neither numbers, weight of metal, or ſtone 


} : | Off th 
walls: But the action nearer home, upon the coaſt o 


you. 


Off the 
Granadas, 


of Portugal, between two French frigates of 36 Liſbon, 


guns, and the Flamborough and Biddiford, is a 
D 4 more 


56 
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A. P. more ſhining example of what Engliſhmen will 
#760 do when engaged with an obſtinate and ſuperior 


Captains 


enned 
— Sein 


_ 


enemy. A more dreadful ſcene of blood and de- 
ſtruction had not been ſeen during the courſe of 
this war: nor a more convincing opportunity for 
the proof of Britiſh courage ; which the offi- 
cers zealouſly embraced and improved to the ut- 


| moſt. 


The French frigates were ſtationed with a de 
ſign to intercept a rich convoy, expected at 
Liſbon. On the ſame coaſt were alſo ſtationed his 
Majeſty's ſhips the Flamborough, Captain Archi- 
bald Kennedy, and the Biddiford, Captain Skin- 
ner, two 20 gun ſhips, upon a cruiſe, and they 
gave ſuch a goad look out, that on the 4th of 
April, Captain Kennedy diſcovered four fail of 
ſhips, about 56 leagues diſtant S. S. E. 4 E. from 
the rock of Liſbon, ſteering S. by W. right before 


the wind; of which he immediately made ſignal 


to Captain Skinner, at that time about three miles 
a-leeward of the Flamborough, They both ſtood 
towards the enemy, but the Flamborough being 
the beſt going ſhip, and to leeward ; and the ene- 
my not making any alteration in their courſe, Cap- 
tain Kennedy ſoon came near, within gun-ſhot of 


the headmoſt, who brought to at five in the after- 


noon, The Flamborough, in this proximity of 
ſituation, fired ſeveral ſhot, and diſplayed her co- 
Jours to provoke her to action. But when Captain 
Kennedy found, that the ſternmoſt ſhip, about half 
an hour after, had alſo brought to, and could 


perceive very plainly, that they were ſpeaking to 


\ 


: 
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each other; that they were large French krigsten A.D, 
that one of them made ſignals for the government 
of the other twa ſhips in their company, which 
immediately made off with all the fail they could 
make; and that they hoiſted French colours, and 
were bearing down upon the Flamborough, he 
judged it beſt for his Majeſty's ſervice and his own 
honour, to edge away towards the Biddiford, and - 
had the good fortune to join her about fix. Tho” rf: 
every body was ſenſible of the great ſuperiority of lution. 
the two ſhips, that continued their courſe after the 
Flamborough, the. two brave Engliſh captains 
murdered no time in conſultation, but the only 
queſtion between them, when near enough to hear 
each other, was, Hall we engage? the word was, 
now. for honour. Then the crews reſpectively ſa- 
luted each other with three cheers, and their two 
| ſhips ſtood in a line for the enemy. A reſolution 
that ſtaggered the enemy. For as ſoon as they 
ſaw the reſolution of the Flamborough and Biddi- 
ford, they hauled their wind and ſtood to the eaſt- 
ward: which obliged the Engliſh to make the attack. 
The Flamborough ſoon came up with the ſtern- 
moſt ſhip, and received her broadſide, which was 174 
well returned. But Captain Kennedy, to prevent 
the eſcape of the other frigate, left this to the 
management of the Biddiford, kept. after the 
headmoſt, came up with her at half paſt ſix, and Flambe- 
engaged as near as poſſible, without being 0h 
board each other, at about a quarter before ſeven, 
fill nine at night, with great fury and regularity, 
on both ſides. By which the maſts, rigging and 
fails 


* 
| 1 
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he" fails of the F lamborough ſuffered greatly. and 


ro moſt, of the running rigging was cut. to pieces; 
there was not remaining either a brace or bowline. 
to, govern the ſails ;, and the hull was very much 
damaged with ſhot, ſome of which were betu pet 
wind and water. At nine both parties, unable to 


manage their ſhips, ceaſed firing for about half 


' 


an hour; which gave the F lamborough an op- 
portunity to reeve new braces, and to repair the 
moſt material damages; and then the battle was 


renewed; which continued till the enemy was ob- 


liged to ſheer off, and uſe every effort ro eſcape, 
abour 11 at night. Captain Kennedy chaſed and 


, 


purſued her till noon, next day ; but being much 


diſabled, and having neither courſe nor topſail fit 


for uſe, the Frenchman gained ſo much in flight, 
that Captain Kennedy thought it in vain to purſue 


any longer: The Flamborough had only five men 


killed ind wounded : and, having loſt the enemy, 
the Captain made the beſt of bis way for Liſbon. * 


The Bid- The action was more fatal to the brave Captain 
diford en- Lancelot Skinner, to whole management Captain 


g. ged. 


Captain 
Skinner 


killed. 


«+ 


Kennedy had left the ſternmoſt, which was the 
commodore's ſhip. Captain Skinner ran cloſe 
along ſide of this large frigate about ſeven 
o'clock, and attacked her with conduct and un- 
daunted courage. But was unfortunately killed 
by a cannon ball, whilſt ſtanding upon the arm 
-. cheſt ro inſpect the ſeveral poſts, and to animate 
his men by his own example, and applauſe of 
their behaviour. Thus ended Captain Skinner 


bis days with as much honour, as an officer could 
; do, 
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do, cloſely engaged with a royal French frigate of A. D, 
36 guns: and wWe can relate it upon the beſt au- 72 
thority, that he behaved during the ſhare he had 
in the action, with remarkable coolneſs as well as 
bravery, No man ever behaved with more calm - His cha- 
neſs, or more courage than the captain of the Bid- * 
diford. As he had gained the love of his officers 
and crew .- ſo their mournful behaviour at his fu- 
neral, in the Engliſn burying ground at Liſbon, 
teſtified his worth, and how extremely they lamen- 
ed the loſs of a captain, who knew how to main- 
tain bis authority, without diveſting himſelf of 
that humanity and affability, which are the orna- 
ments of a compleat officer; and the moſt effec- 
tual preſervatives of true Engliſh ſpirits in an en- 
gagement, which fear no danger, under the com- 
mand of one, that treats them, at all times, like 
Engliſhmen *. tg would have i their own 
D blood 


} 


Extract of a pmephiy contirled Complaints of the Grievances i in 

| - the Navy. 5 

In the preſent war we have had the moſt W navy of 
any nation in the world; yet this navy, raiſed at an immenſe 

expence, is rendered one third uſeleſs for want of men; and , 

though many attempts have been made, and ſchemes formed 
to ſupply this want, they have all proved ineffectual; a cir- 

cumſtance that has afforded matter of ſurprize, not only to 

ourfelves, but even to foreigners : that we, the greateſt ma- 
ritime power on earth, can't find men enough for our fleets, 
not even by the allyrements of bounty, nor by compulſion, 
The reaſon however is known to every common ſeaman, Who 
whilſt our Gazettes are filled with enconiums of their bravery, 
and contempt of danger, and our ſenators are adviſing the 
wiſch means for their proyiſion and ſupport, yet languiſh un- 
der 
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blood to ſave their captain: and, not able to 
revenge his death, they followed him with tears 

| VE-.90 2633 \, 100M 


der the greateſt hardſhips, and moſt abject ſlavery, panzled | 


geT'7 and perplexed with unneceſſary trifles, hard wrought, and ill 


uſed by almoſt every petty officer of but a month's ſtanding z_ 
who, ignorant of duty, whether performed right or wrong, 
flouriſhes his rattan over the heads of the ableſt ſeamen, and 
acts the tyrant over them without controul. There are, it is 


certain, ſeveral acts of parliament for regulating the conduct 


both of men and officers, the intention of which was pure 
and wholeſome; the legiſlator ſuppoſed a ſtrict obedience 
would be paid thereto; but alas! how often, to our coſt, do 


we find them in ſome caſes wholly neglected, and in others 


miſconſtrued and miſapplied. Religion, of which ſome ſhew 
at leaſt ought to be kept up on board a-chriſtian ſhip of war, 
is almoſt, if not entirely, laid aſide; and we have no more 
knowledge of the ſabbath, ſave that pork and peas are ſerved ' 
on that day, or that ſome more laborious job than ordinary 1 is 
projected, than ſo many ſavages. ; | 
Many proclamations have been iſſued, and aQs of grace and 


- pardons paſſed, to invite ſeamen to return to their duty, and 


quit the ſervice of foreign ſtates, but in vain, We find few 


Who comply willingly ; the king of terrors, death, nor any 


other puniſhment, though ever ſo great, can bring men to 
ſubmit to bad uſage. This may be ſeen daily by the returns of 
the checque, where the deſertion could not be ſo great, if men 
did not look in general on ſhips of war as ſo many priſons 
and floating houſes of correction, to eſcape the ſeverity of 
which they fly their native country, leaving ſometimes two 
or three years pay behind, and ſail for leſs money, and live 
fugitives abroad, far from all that is dear, or could make life 


agreeable to them. It may be objected to this, that any bar- 


bariry, encroachment, or oppreflion, may be redreſſed by a 

complaint. Avaſt there! the remedy has often proved. 
worſe than the diſeaſe, and the perſon aggrieved put in the 
2 Arbitrary power ſtrikes us dumb; complants in 
general, 


% 
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to the grave, to teſtify their ſincere i for A. P. 


him *, who fell fo glotiouſly in his country's cauſe, 


1760. 


The Right Honourable Earl, who was then at the 


court of Portugal, the conſul, and almoſt every 
member of the numerous and opulent factory 
at Liſbon, joined the ſhip's crew and officers, and 
attended the corpſe of this brave young hero to 
the grave. And the Britiſh factory in that city, 
preſented Captain Kenedy with a you of plate, 
value 2001. 


: 


By the death of Captain Skinner, the . Lieutenant 


ollis 


of the Biddiford devolved upon Lieutenant killed. 


Knollis, who having imbibed the true ſpirit of 
his captain deceaſed, maintained the action with 
great preſence of mind and firmneſs, till a ſecond 


ſhot in the body brought him down, about eight 
o'clock. This gallant officer was ſo mortally 


wounded, that he was carried below as dead; tho 


general, though ever ſo proper, may very eaſily be proved 
(by a bad heart, a pannelled jury, and corrupted evidence) 
mutiny: if the ſuſpected criminal attempts to plead in his 
defence, gagging is his portion: death, or flogging from ſhip 
to ſhip with the higheſt rigour, becomes his fate. Here the 
Judge and jury, are his proſecutors ; they ſeldom meet on the 
merits of the crime, but to condemn : not ſo in civil trials ; 
the criminal is tried by his peers, men of equal rank, and, 


when condemned, he cannot ſay juſtice erred, as the benefit 


of plea, croſs examination, and witneſſes, are granted him at 
land, and it were to be wiſhed, ſome alteration was made in 
this article at ſea, 


Captain Skinner, was the ſon of Mr. Skinner, an emi- 
nent citizen of London, and many years, and at preſent, a 
common-councilman and deputy of Cheapward, in London. 

L he 
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2 2 he lingered out an inſenſible We, a few done 
Aonger 

Reſolution Having no atpctucbe of ee 5 the 

- Fa \ Flamborough, ſufficiently employed with a ſupe- 

5 rior force; deprived of their captain and chief 

Neat dic. lieutenant; and greatly diſabled by the damage 

adran- in their rigging, their main topmaſt ſhot away, 

es. and ſeveral men killed and wounded ; none but 

men trained up for the ſervice and honour of their 

country, under ſo worthy a commander, would 

have thought it their duty to diſpute this warm 

conteſt for victory any longer; but would have 

been applauded for ſecking the beſt means to 

eſcape, and to conſult their own, ſafety. But 

neither thoſe diſaſters, nor the enemy's fire, which 

- continued exceſſive hot, made them diſcover the 

leaſt fear, or diſcontent with their ſervice. Their 

' ſpirits did not flag: nothing would ſatisfy their 

will, but a bloody revenge for their captain's death; 

and their guns were well ſerved. However this 

was a trying affair: An enemy vaſtly ſuperior in 

men, metal and ſize, on board a King's ſhip, 

almoſt without a chief commander. For though 

the maſter kept the quarter deck, took care 

of the poſts about him, and Mr. Auſtin, the 


et is very remarkable that five ſons of the Earl of Ban- 
Pury have been among the foremoſt in action for the ſervice 
of their King and country—Lord Wallingford, the eldeſt ſon, 
having received a wound at Carrickfergus z the ſecond wound- 
ed at the taking of Guadaloupe; the third, Lieutenant Knollis, 
. killed in this engagement off Liſbon ; and the fourth and fifth 
both very much wounded at Minden. 


gunner, 
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'gunner, was very active and diligent in viſiting A. ©: 
all the other poſts, officers were now highly va- 25 
Juable, and the Biddiford muſt have felt her great gayane / 
loſs in that reſpect much more ſenſibly, had ſhe not bene gur. 
been remarkably aſſiſted by the good conduct and riving offi- 
bravery of Mr. Ruſſel the purſer, who being al- 
ways, through choice, ſtationed with the lieute- 
nant on the main deck, kept up a very briſk and 
well dire&ed fire from the guns of his quarter : 
and of the two mates Mr, Ratfay and Mr. Noble, 
and the clerk, Mr. Stewart, who were of great 
ſervice at the other guns: and of Serjeant Sleigh, 
whoſe well diſciplined marines, under his com- 
mand, in the abſence of their officer, ſick on 
ſhore, had much merit in this action. | 

Under ſuch circumſtances, of an enemy that pegerate. 
ſeemed to make ſure of reaping advantage from 
the misfortunes of the Biddiford; and of a crew 
that were determined not to yield to ſuperior force, 
the fight continued bloody and obſtinate, and 
there appeared on each ſide a very hard ſtruggle 
for conqueſt. At laſt, the Biddiford's people 


grew more cool and ſteady : a principle of duty 747 


took place of rage, and they fought, if poſſible, 
better than before; one poſt vying with another, 
gun with gun, and platoon with platoon, who 
ſhould ſend the quickeſt and ſureſt deſtruction to 

their foe: even numbers of the wounded men 
returned with cheerfulneſs to their quarters, as 
ſoon as the ſurgeon had dreſſed their wounds, which 
was indeed expeditiouſly performed. The enemy 

going large, under an eaſy fail, kept very far a- 
bbreaſt 


Of Captain 
Harvey. 
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breaſt of the Biddiford, during the whole action, 0 
the Biddiford luckily had no occaſion to touch a 
brace or bowline, Which were all ſhot to pieces. 
About ten their fire ſlackened apace, one gun be- 


came ſilent after another, till at length they hardly 
made any return, not diſcharging above four guns 


the laſt quarter of an hour, though very near, and 


receiving all the Biddiford's fire. It was judged 
by that, they were going to ſtrike: but it ſeems 


they were preparing for flight ; for at half paſt 
ten ſhe made off, with every rag of ſail they 
could ſet. The Biddiford then poured a whole 
broadſide into her, and a volley of ſmall arms 
nearly at the ſame inſtant, which were the laſt 
guns ever got to bear on her. The Biddiford 
attempted - to purſue her, but found they had no 
command of the ſhip, the running rigging being 
all cut, the maſts and yards quite ſhattered and 
diſabled ; ſhe therefore went a-head very faſt, and 
about half an hour after diſappeared. The Bid- 
diford chiefly ſuffered in the rigging, no part of 
which eſcaped ; the hull was very little hurt: 
only nine killed, including the captain; twenty- 
fix wounded, with the lieutenant, 

Captain Harvey, on the 8th of July, chaſed a 
very rich French veſſel into a river, near Port 
Louis in the Bay, defended by a battery. He 
ran cloſe to this battery with his own ſhip, drove 
the men from their guns, and knocked down. 
the guard houſe. He himſelf landed, the ſame 
night, with his boats, and juſt at day-light ſur- 


| Prized 26 of the guard, yo the guns into the 


* 
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ſea, burnt the guard houſe, brought off the amt 4. D. 


munition, and ſent his boats up to bring away the 
veſſel. But ſhe had run into a dry ſhore: ſo that 
they could only deſtroy and burn her. However, 
he brought off four ſmall barks, and 30 priſoners. 


& 


1760, 


The captures * within the courſe of this year Captures. 


from the French, conſiſted chiefly of privateers, 
armed- cen and N N ſhips of war. 


22 


but 176 guns. Bur the privateers and armed mer- 


chantmen amounted to 110, which catried 848 
carriage guns, and 240 ſwivels, and 6389 men. 
So chat it could not be expected otherwiſe than 
that ſuch a ſwarm of privateers muſt have done us 
a conſiderable damage in our merchantile naviga- 
tion, carried on with ſuch a numerous ſhippitig in 
all parts of the world, before it was poſſible to 
meet with their ſtations ahd cruiſes. Which con- 


fideration added to another as evident, that the 


enemy had no ſhips at ſea, but a few under convoy 
from the Weſt Indies; and ſome coaſting veſſels, 


will rationally account for the diſproportion in the 


number of prizes taken from the French, com- 
pared with thoſe taken by them from us; in which 
we find a balance of 220 merchantmen, colliers, 
and coaſters, againſt us; but few ſhips and cargoes 


of any conſiderable value. Amongſt theſe we French 


_ cruelties 


meet with examples of cruety and inhumanity, towards 
our mens 


that diſgrace the very name of chriſtianity, under 
the commiſſion of the moſt Chriſtian King. For, 


4 gee Vol. IV. page 297+ 464 108 
Vor. V. L in 
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in the courſe of this year *, Jeremiah Watkins, ſe- 
veral years commander in the Weſt India trade, 
but at this time of his falling into the hands of a 
cruel French enemy, ſupercargo of the Crump 
letter of marque ſhip, of 16 guns, and go men, 
William Turner commander, made oath, before 
Alderman Alſop, in the Guildhall of London, 
That in the voyage from London to Antigua, they 
were chaſed in latitude 21, longitude 45, by 
three French men of war, and that one of them, 
called the Syren frigate, of 32 guns, came up 
with the Crump after thirteen hours chafe, That 
after two hours and a,quarter's engagement, hav- 
ing nine men wounded, che Crump, ſtruck, and 
was carried into Breſt; where the officers and crew 
were put into a dungeon 40 feet under ground, 
for 33 days, without any light for 46 hours in 
24 and that there were confined in this unwhol- 
ſome and hideous place about 113 men, of whom 
nine were captains 3 without any hopes of relief, 
the commiſſary abſolutely refuſing to grant them 
light, and the ſoldiers not ſuffering any one to 
come near enough to. ſpeak to a priſoner. And 
to render the loſs of their liberty as miſerable as 
poſſible, they were marched from thence about 
130 miles, to Vannes, and put into the common 
gaol, with the felons condemned to die, till re- 
leaſed by a cartel . 


When 

© January 11, 1760. 
. ff. Haxoves, 88. Kingſton in Jamaica, Sept. 22. 
The depoſition of John M*Cormick, and Paul Preſton, 
mariners, who being duly ſworn on the holy evapgeliſts, 2 
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Engl priſoners of wat, with the generafiey of 


our 


stk day of September, 1799, before mei made bath, That 
on Sunday, the 5th day of Augaſt laſt, being then on board the 
ſnow Deſire, Edward Stiles, maſter, from and belonging 0 
Philadelphia, and bound to Lucea; in Jamaica; being about 
12 or 14 leagues to the eaſt end of that ifland, they ſaw 2 
ſloop to wind ward of them, which gave them chace all that 
day, firing ſeveral ſhot under an Eogliſh pendant; und that 


the ſaid ſloop continued chacing them till che next day, and 


then hoiſted a French jack; and about eight o'clock came 
along fide of the ſaid ſnow; and they faught each other about 
two hours and a half, when Captain Stiles ordered his mate 
to ſtrike the colours, their powder being almoſt ſpent; and one 
of their guns diſmounted, and having but fix men and four 
boys on board, captain and officers included. The ſaid two 
deponents, John M*Cormick, and Paul Preſton, further ſay, 
That about a quarter of an hour after they had ſtruck their 
colours, the people from on board the ſaid loop boarded them 
with about 100 men, as near as the ſaid deponents could gueſs j 
and that as ſoon as the ſaid men from on board the loop had 
entered the ſiow; the captain and people of the ſaic now, 
being below, called out for quarter; and that the men belong- 
ing to the ſaid floop anſwered, No quarter, you Engliſh 
dogs;” upon which the mate of the ſnow went upon his 
knees, begging ſtill for quarter. And the ſaid deponents ſay; 


bin, and killed the mate while he was in that poſture, and 
ſplit his head down in two parts with a cutlaſs z after which 
they went to the captain of the ſaid ſnow, and while he was 
begging for quarter, the ſaid ſloop's people ſhot him in the 
head, and then in ſeveral parts of his body; after which they 
ſtabbed him in the fide with a knife, and turned the knife in 
the wound, and then he died. Then the ſaid floop's peoples 
Eripped the ſaid captain flark naked, and threw him over-board 


the men belonging to the ſaid floop ruſhed down into the cab- 


into the ſea. The (aid deponeats further ſay, Then they rhas | 
| R 2 killed 


6p. 


. | When poſterity ſhall ns 22 
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A. D. our nation towards che French, whom the fortune 


1960. 


N :0roph and that the Ciptain's naint 1 Mod Fernandes, 


following for the truth. On the 6th of September, 1759. 
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of war had thrown! into 3 how will 

419 they 
| | 

killed the man at the helm;-by.cutting his head off with a cat» 

laſs, and then they threw'the bodies of the mate, whom they 

had killed, and of the man that was at the helm, into the 


ſea. The ſaid deponents further fay, That ſeveral of the ſaid 


floop's people went into the forecaſtle of the ſaid ſnow; and 
that one of the ſaid floop's men aimed a blow with his cutlaſy 


at the throat of one of the men belonging to the ſaid ſnow, 


but miſſed his blow ; upon which he drew a poignard that he 


Had at his fide, and ſtuck it into the ſhoulder of another man 


belonging to the faid ſnow, ald there let it ſtand while he 
plundered the people's eheſis, and then pulled it out again. 

The ſaid deponents further ſay; That the ſaid ſloop that took 
the ſaid ſnow, is a French privater, called the Marietapage, 
mounting 14 carriage guns, and 22 ſwivels, and carrying 125 
men, from and belonging to Port-au-prince, in the iſland of 


Jonn M*Conmicx, 
Pavt PRESTON, | 


© Sworn, before me, one of his Majeſty's jagten of the peace 
2 w_— aforeſaid, RY and year above written 
Epwarp KnowLES. 


| een Pleas hy 18, 1759. 
1 George Maſſum; of London, commander of the ſhip 
Britannia, bound from New York to Jamaica, declare the 


being a-breaft of Cape Maize, and bearing N. diſtance about 
fix leagues, we ſaw a {loop with all her fails down, about two 
miles off; we then ſet all her fails, and ftood for Cuba. We 
made more ſail, by ſetting the fteering ſails, and ſtood after 
them,” to put on a good countenance, during which time ſhe 
run : I then altered my courſe for Jamaica, and ſhe altered 


her courſe, and ſhe made towards us; on which we got every 


bs; thing 
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they be ſurprized at a people, whoſe continebt 


—_— is of their co IgE eres n 
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wag ready, and every body to their 1 As ſoon as 
they came. pretty near us, they fora A French flag at their 
maſt head, and fired a ſhot over us; we immediately hoiſted 
Engliſh colours, and fired two guns, and kept firing until 
dark, when ſhe ſheered off for ſome time; but returned again. 


and gave us a gun, which practice ſhe continued all night, and | 


we anſwered it. 

In the forenoon of the 7th, about ten 0 clock, Nis but 
nitle wind, ſhe came under our ſtern, and with her-bow- 
chace, ſwivels and ſmall arms, kept a continual fire upon 
us; and a ſtink-pot at her jib-boom being run over our ſtern, 
dropped on the quarter-deck, and killed the firſt mate, We 
made what defence we could with the few bad ſmall arms 
we had, not being able 'to bring any of our great guns to 
bear upon them, having no ſtern chace; and their ſmall arms, 
blunderbuſſes, and ſwivels continually playing, we were ob- 
liged to quit the decks for ſafety, and leave the colours ung, 


ſtruck, it being impoſſible to do it and live. They perceiv- 


ing how ill provided we were with ſmall: arms, boarded us 
before we could get below ; but it was about ten minutes bes, 
fore they came down into the cabbin, notwithſtanding we con · 
ſtantly called for quarters. Finding we made no reſiſtance, 
two came down, and were ſoon followed by about ſixteen 
more; they then killed the boatſwain, and three of the peo - 
ple outright, and wounded the cooper deſperately, notwith · 
landing their crying out for quarter all the time. I chen got 
into my ſtate room, with my boy, ſteward, and a 
22 called Donald Campbell, who had ſerved i in Co- 
nel Montgomery's regiment, till begging for quarters; dur: 
ing which the lieutenant coming down, it was all aver far. 
ſame time, and they began to ftrip every body that were 
alives.;but if any one begged for their cloaths, they, imme - 
diately preſented a piſtol at him, and fired, which was the, 
caſe of Mr. Campbell, who had the good fortune to eſcape 


6 but the powder went near to blow his eyes out, and 
| E 3 tore 


E 
A. D. 
17664 
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ta as of piety, when it will be found, that the 
wo French contrived means to render captivity more 
irkſome; but the Engliſh endeavoured to make 


the confinement of their enemies as comfortable 
Engliſh 48 poſſible ; whoſe priſons were, in general, well 


generoſity 


And char. ſituated in wholeſome air; and their perſons ſuf. 
1 fered no reſtraint, but what wiſdom, in our deal- 


ench 


priſoners. ings with an enemy, and ſelf. preſervation dictated. 
If they were able and willing to improve the time 

of their confinement by any handicraft trade, that 

could be carried on with conveniency in their place 

of impriſonment, they were encouraged to mend 

their circumſtances by induſtry : and ſuch as had 

no trade, and were in need of the common neceſ- 

faries to cover themſelyes in a. rigorous winter, 


the valuntary charity of the good people of Eng- 
land raiſed a generous contribution to ſupply theſe 
wants: and when they were Abandoned by their 


gowns! his face very much. They fripped me 
of every thing but my breeches. The carpenter and five more 
are very itt wounded, and it 1s ſurprizing they are alive, "ay 
one or more balls have been extracted out of all, and three 
out of the carpenter, one in the face, one in the arm, and 
one in the back; the reſt have had them in their arme, thighs, 
and bodies; fix are killed, and fix wounded ; among the for- 
mer we muſt reckon the cooper, who might have poſſibly 
lived, if they had not thrown him over-board, notwithſtand, 
ing all che poor man's intreaties, for no other reaſon, that I 
can imagine, but becauſe he was unable to get over the ſide 
of the Hip into the boat, The lieutenant of the privateer 
prevented oy being ſhot once, and the French boatfwain an- 
other time. . Te prize-maſter, I think, killed fiye vith bis 
own n | 


Ct} boog 243 a6. 1 
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their ſudſittence,- the Britiſh court,” with an un- 
precedented generoſity, provided for their mainte- 
nance, at the expence of the public purſe. 


exhibited in their general devout behaviour on the 


dreſs the Supreme Being for thoſe bleſſings Great 
Britain had lately experienced, under the divine 
protection and aſſiſtance, ſo remarkably ſcen- in 
the ſucceſſes of our arms: io the national appro- 


ſolemn day of thankſgiving, kept on the 12th of Day of 
October, purſuant to a royal proclamation, to ad- ing. 


Parlia- 
mentary 


7r 
own King. who withdrew his petty allowance for A. P. 


The ſenſe and temper of the people cannot be Meaſures 
better exemplified than in their public acts of re eg 
jaicing ; which, in the courſe of this year, were sh naten. 


the nation. 


hankſgiv- 


our admi- 


bation and thanks given to Sir Wen Hawke *, thanks to 


Vice- rals and 


41 Sir Hdward made Arcen of the Houfe of 
Commons, by the mouth of the Speaker, who, in a moſt 
elegant ſpeech, recounted the eminent ſerwices the admiral had 
done his country; and concluded with telling him, how pleaſing 
the office-was to convey the thanks of the Houſe to him for 
thoſe ſervices, particularly for the late ſignal victory obtained 
over the French fleet. Upon which Sir Edward ſaid, 


« Mr. Speaker! 7 4 a | 1 

Ion myſelf greatly at a loſs, as to che proper manner 
of acknowledging the great honour conferred on me by this 
auguſt Houſe, in their diſtinguiſhed approbation of my con- 
duct, on the zoth of November laſt... In doing my utmoſt, I 
only did the duty Iq Wed my King and cquntry, which ever 
has been, and ſhalb be, my greateſt ambition to perform 
faithfully and honeſtiy;-to the deſt of my ability. I can only 
aſſure this honourable Houſe, that I receive this mark of ho- 


nour with the greateſt reſpect; and. fhalloner e the moſt 
grateful ſenſe of it. 


ME 0 ⏑ↄ— ' 
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Vice-Admiral Saunders, Rear-Admiral Holmes, 


and Brigadier - General Townſhend, for their glo- 
Nini 2 bbivvit , 19922 ©» ious 


ner „n mc och e Mann 

7 % Before I fit down, permit me, Sir, in particular, to re- 
turn you my moſt reſpecful thanks for the obliging manner 
in which you have communicated to me the great honour 
done me, ACS NCI Ned Udon: as the 


l 
hi 8 6 obligation.? ane 451577 * 113 3 "1 i 


la che year 1934, Mr. Hawke, l | 
3 e a very early age, was made captain of hit Majeſty's 
ſloop the Wolf, and from this time took rank in che ny. 
In the engagement in the Mediterranean in 1743˙4. he 
commanded the Berwick, broke the line in Admiral Row- 
ley's divifion, and took the Podor (the only ſhip then taken) 
| vas broke for bis bravery; and voſtored by the-King, | > 
2 17, {3t.4:general- promotion of Hag-officers, the was 
nin wi -admiral of the blue. 
wah . ge year he was ſent on a cruiſe to intercept a large 
TY 2 of Freneh merchantmen, bound from ſeveral ports in 
Frapce for the Weſt Indies, under the convoy of a ſtrong 
Squadron. of wen, of, war from Breſt... On the 14th.of Octo- 
ber he fell in with this fleet, engaged it, and took fix capital 
ſhips, which | he ſoon afterwards brought into Portſmouth, | 
| In November the ſame; year he was, made Knight of the 
Bath, as à reward ; for che fignal {ervice he had done his 
country in this action ; and in the December following he was 
choſen member of parliament for Portſmouth. 

In the year 1748, he was ſent on 2 cruiſe in the bay, 
where he fell in with the Magnanime, one of the fineſt ſhips 
in the-French navy, which was taken by the Nottingham. 
| The admiral was 60 ü ede Arpa 
the Trinity-houſe. 

Ia the month of December, 19495 be fat ! in a court- mar- 
Gal, held on board the Charlotte-yacht at Deptford, for en- 
quiring into the conduct of Rear-Admiral Knowles, in an 


aQtiow between a fleet under his — ns a bY ſqua- 
don 


FE _ wr” 
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nous and futceſsful ſervices againſt the French? AD 


jo” de wokens 'of |fatirvde of "the Eaſt? Ind 
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den off Hiſpaziola, De that. the admiral at- | 


. 


tacked fix thips with four, when he might have attacked with - 90 | 


fix, and that when, after an hour's fight within piſtol-ſhot, . 


his ſhip was diſabled, he ftaid on board till the was refitred, 


and then carried her-down again to the charge, inftead of 
going aboard another ſhip immediately, he was reprimanded. 


He alſo ſat at a court - martial held at Deptford in February 


1750, for the trial af Captain Holmes and Captain Powlet, 


who were accuſed by Admiral Knowles for miſbehaviour in 
the ſame action, when they were both, particularly Captain 
Heſs acquitted with great honour, + 

On June 16, 176, he failed from Portſmouth, wich coders 
to ſuperſede Admiral Byng, and ſend him home under ar- 
reſt; and eommanded the mmm 
diterraneun. nb 13 

On the 24th of July, 797. he was ed 8 
the ſquadron that was ſent in conjunction with ſome forces, 
under the command of nme againſt Rocheftir 
on the coaſt of France. © 

On the 22d of October, 1959; cee esl 
of Frence,: and was afterwards joined by Admiral Boſcawen ; 
but being detained by contrary winds, he did not arrive a ſe- 
cond time in the road of Baſque till the third of April, 1758; 
when he fell in with a large convoy of French ſhips, laden 
with proviſions for North America, which he ran on ſhore; 
and ſo many of them were diſabled, that the reſt could not 
proceed on their voyage; ſo that the re rage intended was 
wholly fruſtrated. + | 

On the 18th of May, 1759, he failed with : a very ſtrong 
fleet from Portſmouth, to qbſerve the French fleet at Breſt. 


He afterwards. received the Prince on board, and kept this 
ſtation till OQober 122th following, when he was driven from 
it by the violence of the wind, and in the beginning of No- 


74 
a 
1760. 


Annuity 
ſettled on 
Colonel 
| Lawrence 
- by the 
Eaſt India 
company. 
Addreſſes 
to his Ma- 
jeſty, on 
the ſucceſs 
of our 
arms, 


rence, lately arrived in England, at a general court, for his 
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company to Cologel Lawrence, who having. 
at a general court, thanked him for bis great 
ſervices, very generouſly and unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed, That he ſhould be allowed an annuity of 
500 l. per annum: and more generally in the 
addreſſes to the throne from the city of London 
and other corporations and bodies politic. In 
which they congratulated his Majeſty upon the 
late ſignal ſucceſſes, with which it had pleaſed the 
divine Providence to bleſs his Majeſty's arms by 

fea and land; and obſerved, That the conqueſt 
of Canada, ſo heroically begun at Quebec, fo 
nobly ſeconded by the defeat and diſperſion of the 
enemy's fleet upon the coaft of Britanny, and ſo 
happily completed, without the effuſion of hu- 
man blood, at Montreal, not only reflected the 
month he ſailed again, and on the 2oth defeated the French 


fleet, commanded by Monſ. Conflans, (for a particular ac- 
count of which, the reader is referred to Vol. IV. p. 262 
280.) For this ſervice his Majeſty ſettled upon him and his 
two ſons, and the ſurvivor of them, 2000 l. per annum. 
The Eaſt India company, after thanking Colonel Laws 


great ſervices, came to the following very generous reſolution ; 
“ Reſolved unanimouſly, That, in conſideration of the 
many, great, ſignal and ſucceſsful ſervices of Colonel Stringer 
Lawrence, as commander in chief of the company's forces in 
the Eaſt- Indies, (in which ſtation he has conſtantly ated with 
the utmoſt zeal, fidelity and diſintereſtedneſo, and has, during 
ſuch his ſervice, undergone the greateſt ſatigues with an ala- 
crity which a juſt ſenſe of the duty he owed bis country in 
general, and che company in particular, could only inſpire) he 


be allowed an annuity, for life, of 5ool. a year, to com- 


mence from his leaving Madraſs, as a token of the company 
gratitude. | 
higheſt 


4% We i 8 h A&R 


his Majeſty's councils upon the conduct, forti- 
tude and activity of his commanders, and upon 
the bravery and diſcipline of his fleets and armies; 
but was an event of the utmoſt importance to the 
trade and manufactures of theſe kingdoms it be- 
ing the only effectual means to fecure his Ma- 
jeſty® $ induſtrious ſubjects, in North America, 
againſt the continual encroachments, and unpa- 
ralleled barbarities of a reſtleſs and inſidious ene- 
my, ever more dangerous in peace than war; and 
promiſed chearfully, at all times, to exert thoſe 
means towards enabling his Majeſty to preſerve 
that valuable acquiſition, and effectually to pro- 
ſecute the various and extenſive ſervices of this 
juſt and neceſſary war, and to dictate to the ag- 
gteſſors the terms of a ſafe and honourable peace. 


75 


higheſt honour eee eee 2 


Wirk which his Majeſty was greatly ſatisfied; His Ma- 


and, in his anſwers, moſt graciouſly ſignified his er 
cancurrence in the ſenſe, which his faithful and 
moſt loyal ſubjects diſcovered, in favour of the 
abilities and integrity of his miniſtry, and the 
opinion of the importance of his conqueſts, and 
the juſtneſs and neceſſity of the war l. 


Fa His Majefly's moſt gracious anſwer to the city Win London. N 

© T have the higheſt ſatisfaction in this freſh and ſignal 
proof of your affection to me, and to my government, for 
which I return you my hearty thanks. The ſame union 


amongſt my people, and the ſame ability and valour in my 
fleets and armies, will, I truſt, under the bleſſing of God, en- 


able me, in the end, to terminate this neceffary and expen- 


five war, by an honourable, advan jagrays, and hd peace,” 


The 


_—_ $ an- 


ments to 
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p. The eity of Bath were ſo thoroughly convinced 
70% ef the. national ſenſe, that aſcribed the merit of 
city of our ſucceſſes in a particular manner to the great 
compli- abilities of their worthy, repreſentative, the Right 


Mr. Prrr. Honourable WILLIAM Pirr, Eſq; that they, in 
an incorporate capacity, ordered their moſt grate- 
ful thanks to be tranſmitted to him, for exerting 
thoſe abilities with ſo much zeal and unwearied 
diligence, in the ſervice of his Majeſty, and our 
country: and, in order to pay that regard which | 
is juſtly due to diſtinguiſhed merit, they, with an 

honour almoſt without a precedent, intreated him 
to accept of the ſame truſt in the enſuing election, 
which he then enjoyed, as repreſencative | in WET: 
ment for that Jaudable and ancient city . 


rg 
9 


* W. Pitt's anſever.. | 
St. James's-Square, OR. 9, 176 


3 Mr. Mayor, and gentlemen gf the corporation, 
I am this day honoured with your letter, and cannot deſer 
® moment to expreſs the ſentiments of the warmeſt and moſt 
reſpectſul gratitude for ſuch a freſh mark of your condeſcen» 
fion and goodneſs. to me, after the many great and unmerited 
favours which you have already conferred upon me. . 
Happy! that my feeble endeavours for the Ring $ ſervice; | 
have, in your candid interpretation, ſtood in the place of 
more effectual deſervings; and that, actuated by the generous 
motives of zeal and ſteady attachment to his Majeſty” s govern. - 
ment, you are pleaſed again to think of com mitting to me the 
important and honourable truſt of repreſenting you at the next 
general election. 
Be aſſured, gentlemen, that I am juſtly proud of the title 
of ſervant of the city of Bath, and that I can never ſufficiently 
me the deep ſenſe I have of your diſtinguiſhed and re- 
- peated 
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Such was the reputation of the miniſter for his A. Db. 
in th wee e oor d all b tend waa e 
diligence in the ſervice done this year, for his 44 hour 
king and country. But we might have expected d 
a ſtroke, both in our politicks and in our meaſures; ot. 
had the grand armament, which was carried on for - - 
ſo many months at Portſmouth, been expedited aa 
vigorouſly as it was wiſely planned, which, pro- 
bably, would then have crowned all our endeavours 
with a glorious peace. But, happy for our ene- 
mies, as it was the greateſt diſaſter for Great Bri- 
tain, at ſuch a critical juncture; when this expe- 
dition had ſurmounted all the difficulties. of of- 

ice, and cabals of the c—t;/ and when the ſol- | 

diers were embarked, with all the apparatus of 
death and deſtruction ; when the fleet had re- 
ceived orders to ſail, and only waited a favourable 
wind, at Spithead; when Great George, who. 
reigned in the hearts of his grateful ſubjects, for 
his national and vigorous meaſures, impatiently 
expected to compel the ambitious conquered enemy 
to ſubmit to the power of his arms, that had re- 
fuſed to accept of his generous offers of peace, His 


moſt Sacred Majeſty was ſuddenly removed by Death of 4 
mg 


peated favours; nor expreſs the reſpeQ, gratitude and affeftion 8 U. 
with I I remain, 


Mr. Mayor, 
and Gentlemen of the Corporation, 
Pour moſt faithful 
and moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
| W. PITT.” 


. 
4 
| | 
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2p. death from the ſphere of action, in which he tri 
OO umphed in the affeRions of his ſubjeRs,; and in 


the chaſtiſement of his enemies. Fatal death! 


a. from whoſe. power no creature, though ever ſo 


„ „1 
28 1 
| i 


- Exalted, can be exempt! never more fatal to. g 
victorious nation! In this death we preſently ſaw 


out Jaurels wither, our ſine ws relax, our ſtrength 
decay. His Majeſty's breath was ſcarce gone, he- 


fore the expedition at Spithead was ordered to 


ſtop, to diſembark, and to be laid aſide. 

This fatal accident, of the death of King 
Coma II. happened on the 25th day of October, 
at Kenſington, early in the morning; and was 


occaſioned by the burſting of the right ventricle 


of his heart 3.6 very Sari caſe: and 
p N 1 ' rendered 


1 * account of ber appeared to 1 upon opening. the 
5 as = body of bis late Majefly. ' © 
 Kenſington-palace, oa. 5 17860. 
In obedience to the order tranſmitted to us, by the Right 
Honourable Mr. Vice- Chamberlain; We, the underſigned, 
have this day opened and examined the body of his late Ma- 
jeſty, in the preſence of Sir Edward Wilmot, Bart. and Dr. 


Nicholls, two of his late Majefly's phyſicians; and firſt, on 


opening the belly, we found all the parts therein contained in 


a natural and healthy ſtate, except only that on the ſurface af 


the kidney there were ſome hydatids, or watery bladders, 
which, however, we determined could not have been at this 
time of any material conſequence. 

On opening the breaſt, we obſerved the pericardium, or bag, 
which contains the heart, extraordinarily diſtended, which was 
owing to a large effuſion of blood that had been diſcharged 
therein, from a rupture in the ſubſtance of the right ventricle 
of the heart. The quantity of the blood ia the pericardium, 

6 way 


„ e DATE Mn — %% 
rendered mote unaccountable, as it happened u A. p. 

a * and in one unaccuſtomed * 
to exceſs, and at à titne of life that could not be 
pre to be overcharged with blood. | 
We have not room; nor is there any | 
for us to expatiate on the character of this great 
Prince, who finiſhed a long and happy reign in 
the midſt of à period, abounding with great 
events ; for his virtue and glorious actions will 
for ever live in the hearts of all "true Engliſh- 
men , and the friends of liberty and religion. 
We can only 'mourn at the national loſs of a So- 
vereign, who was the great ſupport of that 
« ſyſtem, by which alone the liberties of Europe, 
* and the weight and influence of theſe 'king- 
« doms can be preſerved, and gabe life to he 
« meaſures, conducive to thoſe important ends . 

Thus died a King, whoſe lenity, moderation 
and wiſdom in government ; whoſe uniform re- 
gard to our laws and conſtitution; whoſe _ 


* 
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was at leaſt a pint, the moſt part of which was w_ 
coagulated. 

The rupture of che ventricle, and conſequent eFafion of 
blood in the pericardium, nnen | 
of his late Majeſty's ſudden death. 

The brain, lungs, and all the other parts, were in a per- 
fect ſtate. 


E. Wil nor, Jonx Ranzy, 
Fa. Nicnoris, C. Hawxins. | 


. = Whoſe glorious reign and princely virtues muſt ever mae 
his memory dear to a grateful people, See London address, 
OR. 20, 1760, 
2 * firſt * 
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and inviolable iptegrity, with which. his engage 
ments were fulfilled; whoſę firmneſs. and reſolu- 
tion with which his counſels were directed, juſtly 
demand the moſt, affectionate remembrance, and 
grateful acknowledgments of a-dutitul.and happy 
People. King, who was called from his peo- 
ple at a time when he had filled their hearts with 
the utmoſt joy; in the midſt of their triumphs, 
thankſgivings. and congratulations: z; Who lived to 
fee; his counſels bleſſed with, ſucceſs, and bis arms 
with victory in every part of the globe z ho 


lived to ſee the Britiſh name, under his auſpices, 


advanced to the higheſt pitch, of dignity and gran- 
deur, and concluded his long and ae 
reign, . when full of years and full of glory. 
.Alofs moſt ſenſibly felt at chis critical and: dit. 
cult juncture; and whoſe conſequences would 
have been much more dreaded. by the nation, 
had they not been prepoſſeſſed with an opinion, 
that there exiſted a conſtant and good underſtanding 


between the ſucceſſor and the miniſter, and that 


the meaſures, which had been adopted at St. 
9 ames's were agreeable at Leiceſter - Houſe. For, 
it was à general fear, that a change in the mi- 
niſtry, that ſhould remove the active men from 
the helm, would deprive the nation of all the 
advantages obtained by our victories and con- 
queſts. 


His Majeſty GzoroE the Third ſucceeded his 


grandfather, to the throne and glory of theſe 
kingdoms, at a time Great Britain was involved 


in a long and very expenſive war, with an enemy, 
* . 1 that 


—— — 1 2 8 1 % 
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that had never kept the faith of treaties, when 


they could break them with advantage or impu- 
nity, nor would ever hearken to the voice of 
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peace, upon honourable and ſafe terms. How- State of 


ever, this war had been ſo well conducted, and 
bleſſed with ſo great ſucceſs, that the perfidious 
enemy could no longer face us at ſea; nor pro- 
tect their trade, nor defend their iſlands, nor invade 
our dominions; nor prevent our deſcents upon 
their coaſts, not maintain one inch of property on 
the vaſt continent of North America; nor pro- 
tect their ſettlements in Aſia and Africa, nor even 
keep up their credit at home. George the ſe- 
cond had added, by his ſword; the riches of the 
American fiſheries ; the hoſtile territories taken 


the 2 


from the French in North America; the ſugar 


iſlands of Guadaloupe; and its dependencies; the 


gum trade of Africa; and the greateſt and moſt 


improvable commerce in the Aſtatic fegions, to 
the crown of Great Britain: , Conqueſts, chat 
eclipſe the glory of our Henry's and Edwards; 


both for their number and importance ; and, if _ 


tightly managed, were ſufficient to give a ſcope 
to generoſity, and at the ſame time to demand a 
peace upon terms that ſhould not oppreſs, but ef- 


fectually put it out of the power of, our natural, 


ambitious, reſtleſs, and perfidious enemy to im- 


prove the advantages of a peace, to the railing 


another war. What was a greater bleſſing, his 
Majeſty deceafed had left to his heir and fucceffor a 
rich and united people, able and ready to ſupport 
him in this juſt, neceſſary and ſucceſsful war, till 

Vo 1. V. | F the 
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7 the deſirable end of a ſafe and adequate peace 
" ſhould be obtained: and if we caſt an eye upon 
the public declarations and ſpeeches, of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, at his acceſſion to the throne, we 
ſhall have the greateſt reaſon, in the world, to be- 
lieve, that King George III. was well pleaſed with 
the councils and meaſures, which had conduced 
ſo much to the intereſt of the nation; that he was 
thoroughly convinced of their propriety; and 
that he was reſolved to make no alteration, but 
to proceed. in the ſyſtem laid down, and fo gjoris. 
ouſly executed by his grandfather. 
His Ma- In his Majeſty's declaration to the Lords and 
ao dog Privy Council aſſembled upon his acceſſion, we 
| find that he was graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure them, 
« That he depended on the advice, experience 
and abilities of their Lordſhips—and © That as 
he did mount the throne in the midſt of an ex- 
penſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, he ſhould en- 
deavour to proſecute it in the manner, the moſt 

likely to bring about an honourable and laſting 

peace, in concert with his allies.” | 

As ſoon as this declaration was publiſhed, all 
our fears of a change in the miniſtry, that in any 
wiſe might affect the intereſt of the nation, in the 

| purſuit of thoſe means requiſite to finiſh the war 
with an adequate, ſafe and glorious peace, were 
diſperſed and laid. Addreſſes, in the moſt warm 
and affectionate ſtile and words, were daily pre- 
ſented from all parts and reſpeQable bodies of 
men, throughout theſe dominions. However, 
* city of London, at the ſame time that they 
ve 
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congratulated his Majeſty, and joined in the uni- A; 12 
verſal approbation and joy of the whole nation, * 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their unalterable 
zeal for his Majeſty's ſacred perſon and govern- 
ment, they did not fail to inform him, That this 
was at a time when the honour and credit of the 
nation were (by the courage and activity of his 
Majeſty's fleets and armies) in the higheſt extent ; 
at a time. alſo when there were happily no divi- 
fions at home to obſtruct thoſe meaſures, which 
had carried terror to the enemies abroad. They 
remarked upon the excellency of the laws'of theſe 
kingdoms, which, they obſerved, are ſo excellently 
formed, that as they give liberty to the people, 
they give power to the prince, and are a mutual 
ſupport of the prerogatives of the crown and the 
rights of the ſubject: and concluded with a full 
conviction, that his Majeſty had the true intereſt 
of this nation entirely at heart, and that his power 
would be ever exerted in protecting the 2 
rights and liberties of his ſubjects. 
- Theſe good ſentiments of the nation; in Fon Speech te 
to his Majeſty, were much improved by his moſt der 4 
gracious ſpeech at the opening of the parliament, 
on the 18th of November. In which he acknow- 
ledges his royal grandfather to have been the 
great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by which alone the | 
liberties of Europe, and the weight and influence | | 
of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, and to have 
given life to the meaſures conducive to thoſe im- | 
portant ends. Having mentioned the addition of | 
8 which immediately fell upon himſelf, in be- 
F 2 i lng ; | 
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ing called to the government of a free and power- 
ful country, at ſuch a time, and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, his Majeſty adds, That his conſola- 
tion was in the uprightneſs of his own intentions, 
in the faithful and united affiſtance of his parlia- 
ment, and in the bleſſing of heaven upon their 
joint endeavours. Then promiſing to maintain 
the conſtitution in church and ſtate, the tolera - 
tion, the civil and religious rights of his ſubjects, 
and to encourage the practice of true religion and 


virtue, He was graciouſly pleaſed to reflect, with 


pleaſure, on the ſucceſſes, with which the Britiſh 
arms had been proſpered this laft ſummer. In 
particular his Majeſty was of opinion, That the 
total reduction of the vaſt province of Canada, 
with the city of Montreal, is of the moſt intereſt- 
ing conſequence, and as heavy a blow to his ene- 
mies, as glorious to himſelf, The more glori- 


- ous, becauſe effected almoſt without the effuſion 


of blood, and with that humanity, which makes 
an amiable part of the character of this nation. 
His Majeſly ſignalized the advantages we had 
gained in the Eaſt Indies, as they would greatly 
diminiſh the ſtrength and trade of France in thoſe 
parts, as well as procure the moſt ſolid benefits to 
the commerce and wealth of his ſubjects: and 
after an approbation of the conduct of Prince Fer- 
dinand, his general in Germany, who with a much 
inferior army had not only ſtopt their progreſs, 
but gained advantages over the whole French 
force, without coming to a general engagement z 


and his royal teſtimony of the magnanimity and 


6 perſe- 
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perſeverance of his good brother and ally the King 
of Pruſſia, who not only withſtood the various 
attacks of the numerous arms, with which he 
was ſurrounded, but had obtained very conſider- 
able viRories over them; his Majeſty proceeds to 
declare his great ſatisfaction to have received the 
navy, the principal article of our natural ſtrength, 
in ſuch a good condition; whilſt the fleet of 
* was weakened to ſuch a degree, that the 
ſmall remains of it had continued blocked up by 
his ſhips in their own ports: and that it was the joy 
of his heart to ſee the commerce of his kingdoms, 
that great ſource of our riches, and fixed object of 
his never failing care and protection, floutiſhing ta 
an extent unknown, at a time when the French 
trade was reduced to the loweſt ebb, His Ma- 
jeſty acknowledged his juſt ſenſe of the yalour 
and intrepidity of his officers and forces, both by 
ſea and land, which had been diſtinguiſhed ſo 
much to the glory of this nation; promiſed to 
encourage and reward ſuch merit; and declared, 
that the zealous and uſeful ſervice of the militia 
was very acceptable to him. | 
Having thus fully approved of, and extolled 
the meaſures and ſucceſſes of the former reign, 
his Majeſty continues,—* In this ſtate I found 
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things at my acceſſion to the throne of my an- 


* ceſtors z happy, in viewing the proſperous part 
* of it; happier ſtill ſhould I have been, had I 
found my kingdoms, whoſe intereſt I have en- 
© tirely at heart, in full peace: but, ſince the am- 
I bition, injurious encroachments and dangerous 

F 3 « deſigns 
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G deſigns of my enemies rendered the war both 
e juſt and neceſſary, and the generous overture 
* made laſt winter, towards a congreſs for a pa- 
* cification, has not yet produced a ſuitable re- 
« turn, I am determined, with your chearful and 
* powerful aſſiſtance, to proſecute this war with 
* vigour, in order to that defirable object, a ſafe 
“and honourable peace. For this purpofe it is 
« abſolutely incumbent upon us to be early pre- 
* pared; and I rely upon your zeal and hearty 
$ concurrence to ſupport the King of Pruſſia, and 


the reſt of our allies, and to make ample pro- 


« viſion for carrying on the war, as the only 
&* means to bring our enemies to equitable terms 
* of accommodation. deſire only fuch ſup- 

& plies, - as ſhall be requiſite to proſecute the war 
* with advantage, be adequate to the neceſſary - 


4 ſervices, and that they might be provided for 


te in the moſt ſafe and effectual manner. —— The 
*« eyes of all Europe are upon you, my Lords and 


* Gentlemen. From your reſolutions, the prote- 


ce ſtant intereſt hopes for protection, as well as 
« all our friends for the preſervation of their in- 
cc dependency ; and our enemies fear the final diſs 
te appointment of their ambitious and deſtructive 
« views. Let theſe hopes, and fears, be con- 
e firmed, and augmented, by the vigour, una- 
« nimity and diſpatch of your proceedings— 
« That happy extinction of diviſions, and that 
* union and good harmony, which continue to 
e prevail amongſt my ſubjects, afford me the moſt 
fe agreeable proſpect. The natural diſpoſition, 


«* and 
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and wiſh, of my heart, are to cement * pro- A. D. 
«mote them: and I promiſe myſelf, that nothing * 
«* will ariſe, on our part, to interrupt or diſturb- 
« a ſituation, ſo eſſential to the true and liſting 
«. felicity of this great people.? irg 

The contents of this ſpeech filled every + hear, Remarks. 
mourning for the loſs of their beloved King, with” 
inexpreſſible joy, to find that it would be made — 
up, ſo as not to be felt in the management of the . 
national affairs, by the acceſſion of an heir to the 
throne, who ſeemed to be ordained, by the parti- 

_ cular favour, which providence has at all times of 
greateſt diſtreſs ſhewn to this nation, to finiſh-and 
complete what was ſtill wanting, towards the 
eſtabliſhment "of ' general tranquility,” and the at- 
tainment of an honourable” and laſting peace; to 
repair the ruins and ravages of a deſtructive war; 
to ſecure the domeſtic happineſs of his own ſub- 
jects, by preſerving and ſtrengthening the conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate; to protect the proteſtant 
intereſt, and to ſupport the Fung 6 of Pruſſia, and 
the reſt of our allies, _ 

This was the ſenſe, in which d 8 de in ge- Senſe of 
neral underſtood this gracious, elegant, and ex- 6 
cellent ſpeech: and this was the ſenſe in which 
both Houſes of Parliament received it from the of both 
throne, The Lords referring to that part relating — "= 
to the German war, addreſs his Majeſty in this ment. 
ſtrong and nervous manner: — “ We have the 
© juſteſt ſenſe of the happy conſequences derived 
© to the operations of Great Britain in particular, 

as well as to the common cauſe in general, 
F 4 1 from 
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A. D. from the wiſe conduct of Prince Fetdinand of 
17%2- « Brunſwick.—The noble ftand mage, and the 
_ ©. yiRtories obtained by the King of Pruſſia, muſt 
© be the ſtrongeſt motives to the powers engaged 
* againſt him, to concur in the proper meaſures 
= to reſtore the tranquility of Europe. Animated 
© by the duty which we owe to your Majeſty, 
and by our zeal for the honour and intereſt of 
* theſe kingdoms, we give your Majeſty the 
©. ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that we will chearfully ſup- 
port you in proſecuting the war; aſſiſt the 
+ King of Pruſſia and the reſt of your allies, &c.? 
The Houſe of Commons aſſured his Majeſty, 
That they would concur in ſuch meaſures as 

$ ſhould be requiſite for the vigorous and effect 
* proſecution ef the war; and that they would 
8 chearfully and ſpeedily grant ſuch ſupplies as 
* ſhould be found neceſſary for that purpoſe, and 
* for the ſupport of the King of Pruſſia, and the 
Supplies © reſt of his Majeſty's allies.“ This was not only 
promiſed by the dutiful commons, but punctually 
and ſpeedily performed: who granted 18, 300, 1451. 
98. zd for the ſervice and contingencies of the 
year 1761. 84 Ws 
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a Containing a treaty propoſed and begun by the dell. 


gerant powers. French intrigues, and the difficul- 
ries in the negociation. Treaty broke off. Infidious 
conduct of Spain during the negociation. The fa- 
mily compact by the houſe of Bourbon. The war 
in Germany, betwten the allies and the French. 
De attion at Fritzlar: fiege of ' Caſſel : the battle. 
of Langerſaltze. The adtion at Storgerode. Battle 
of Kirk-Denken ; and a variety of motions, ſtir-. 
miſpes and attacks on both fides. The operations 
of the King of Pruſſia. The motions of the Ruſ- 
fans : the ſiege and-loſs of Colberg. Schweidnitz 
taken by a coup de main. The war transferred to 
Pomerania. The progreſs of our arms in the Eaſt 
Indies. Pondicherry beſieged and taken. The ex- 
pedition againſt Bellile, and its conqueſt, Change 
/ a in 
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in the Engliſh. miniſtry. The Right Honourable 
an are 11. en, * 5 8 
A:D. TO Se ſoever the King and- et 
285 ſeemed to be for a vigorous war, and to 
ſupport the King of Pruſſia and the reſt of our 
allies; and how well inclined his Majeſty appeared 
at his acceſſion, to purſue the meaſures, and to 
adhere to the councils, which had raiſed Great 
Britain from the contempt, to be the ſcourge of 
our enemies; the French faction thought this a 
fair opportunity to amuſe us once more with their 
inclination for peace. All cheit engines were ſet 
to work to deceive the new comers to court: w 
nõt having been accuſtomed to ſtate buſineſs, were 
more eaſily perſuaged to prefer pacific than mili- 
tary motions z, and their inflyence preyailed ſo far, 
that it was ſoon diſcovered, by the countenance 
iven to the advocates. againſt the German war, 
| and againſt the King of Pruſſia in particular; and 
1 by the oppoſition to the vigorous counſels in fa- 
vour of thoſe grand points explained in the King's 
ſpeech, and provided for by patliament, to ac- 
compliſh a ſafe and honourable peace, that the 
diſpoſition of bis Majeſty's council was greatly 
altered, and that the nation myſt very ſhortly ex- 
pect a change, both in the miniſtry, and in 
meaſures, 
Neither the declarations of his Majeſty, nor the 


State of 


the Britiſh concurrence of the parliament, in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, with his Majeſty's ſpeech, were 
ſuthcient t to 17 mitt the nation from the powerful 

F zandende 


| court, 
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influence of court intrigue, partly biaſſed by pri- A. D. 


vate views, to maintain their poſts about the 
throne; and partly miſled by falſe, conceptions, 
in regard to the-ſtare of the war, and the condi», 
tion of our country, as well as of our enemies. 
It was moſt evident that the new King would intro - 
duce peculiar, friends into the cabinet; and that 
thoſe friends might be not only averſe to a German 
war, but inclined to a peace, though not adequate 


to our ſucceſſts, rather than encumber ourſelves. 


with the management and conduct of the war 
continued. Theſe new counſellors were the very 
people wanted at the helm by the French par- 
tizans. And they, who had been the moſt zealous 
advocates for the German war, ſaw very plaialy, 
that; their exiſtence in the cabinet depended precari- 
ouſly upon an obſequious acquieſcence to pacific 
meaſutes. They were alſo not generally favour- 
able to the gteat miniſter's ſyſtem, which was to 
eſpouſe the German war no further, than to make 
thoſe continental connections ſubſervient to the 
national inteteſt of Great Britain; and not to be 
hurried into a peace dictated by France, which 
might, as ſuch a peace had always done, ſow the 
ſeeds of another war; but to oblige our enemies 
to accept of ſuch conditions, which was in our 
power to exact, and which the perfidy of France, 
the injuries e had received, and the conqueſts we 
had made, required to eſtabliſh a peace on a ſafe, 
honourable and adequate foundation. So that, by 
this temper of the cabinet, the miniſter ſaw him- 
| and in a worle ſituation, than heretofore ; when 


he 
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4 he found himſelf ſupported by his late Majeſty 
4 ' againſt the advocates for a premature peace; and 
could diſcern that his authority was now ſo reſtrain- 
ed, that it was not poſſible for him to execute any 
effectual plan to complete the ruin of France, 
or to bring her to terms, which a brave, generous, 
| and victorious nation had! in their Power, and were 
ready to grant. f | 
| Lord - The feſt uch ur the roy? frvowriiowards che 
Bute'spt9- courticts, that followed him to the foot of the 

throne, was the diſtinguiſhed enrollment of John, 

l Earl of Bute*, in the liſt of privy-counſellors, in 
[| company with his Majeſty's brother the Duke of 
| Tork; a Scotch nobleman, whoſe ſituation in the 

coutt'at Leicefter-houſe, had furniſhed bim with: 
every opportunity to improve that good opinion, 
which his Lordſhip firſt eſtabliſhed in that court, 
by his inviolable attachment to the King's futher, 
and cultivated with ſucceſs, through favour of that 
. confidence placed in him by the Princeſs Dowager, 
| during the minority of che heir apparent. It was 
| very natural for his Royal Highneſs to eſteem 
him, whom his parents eſteemed, and to honour 
him with his friendſhip, who was pertnitted to be 
| | the conſtant companion of his ſolitude z and to 
=_ repoſe the moſt perfect confidence on his judg- 
| ment and fidelity, who had been recommended to 
! be his boſom-counſellor, by his father and mother, 
This nobleman was ſoon after made groom of the 
ſtole to his Majeſty, and had the principal ma» 
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promotions in the King's houſehold. By which 
proviſion was made for a conſiderable number of 
the attendants in the court of the late Prince of 
Wales. And from this time Lord Bute was uni- 
yerſally looked upon to be the favourite of his 
Sovereign, and his intereſt to be not only neceſſary, 
but the moſt certain mearis of ſucceſs in all appli⸗ 
cations to the Court of Great Britain. Virtue, 
learning and wiſdom, are not the only qualifications 
of a ſtateſman. How far that nobleman was qua- 
lified for the buſineſs of ſo powerful a nation, at ſo 
critical a juncture, is to appear from the facts, 
which will be laid before our readers, whoſe privi- 
lege it is to paſs their judgment; our duty is only to 
ſtate them with ſtri regard to truth, and as clearly 
as poſſibly we can. 
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nagement of the alterations to be made, and the A-D. 


1761, 


This ſituation of the Britiſh court could not The con- 


duct of our 


eſcape the attention of our enemies, who laid in enemies. 


wait to avail themſelves of every incident to deli- 
ver them from the power of our arms, and to 
embroil our councils. It was their intereſt to feek 
an end to the war, which tended daily towards 


their ruin, They very naturally inferred, that 


peace would be more deſirable, than a continuation 
of the war, to a miniſtry, whoſe principals had 
never been in the practice of arms, nor ſuppoſed 
to be inclined to riſk their eaſe and quiet, to 
which they had been long inured in retirement 
and ſolitude, in the anxieties and diſquietudes, 


that neceſſarily ariſe to men at the head of pub- 


lic affairs, from the embarraſſments of anextenſive,, 
bloody, and moſt expenſive war. 


Thus 
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AD. Thus very early in the year 1761, the courts of 
. Vienna, Peterſburg, France, Sweden, and Saxe- 
ese ny, agreed leverally and jointly, to offer propoſals 
peace. towards renewing the negociation for peace, which 
had been abruptly broken off. France appeared 
the firſt mover, But, it is to be ſuſpected; ſhe 
was the leaſt ſincere in her propoſal. France was 
certainly exhauſted, and in no wiſe in a condition 
% to continue the war with allies; which were a bur- 
den to her. This was well known; and became 
an excellent foil to induce a belief of a pacific 
diſpoſition in the French councils, and a remora 
to the vigorous plans of the Engliſh miniſtry, till 
the court of Spain could be in a condition to de- 
clare in their favour, and make the cauſe of France; 
the common intereſt and cauſe 'of all the male 
branches of the Houſe of Bourbon; and till the 
people of England ſhould be provoked to cry out 
for a peace, on any terms, rather than to be com- 
pelled to contribute eighteen millions ſterling for 

the ſervice of an inactive year. 
condut All this time elapſed without taking the leaſt 
Kun ade ſtep towards the ſupport of the King of Pruſſia, 
Puff. and the independency of our allies and friends“. 
His Majeſty at the opening of the ſeſſion had de- 
clared it to be his intention, To maintain, to 
% the utmoſt of his power, the good faith and 
* honour of his crown, by adhering firmly to 
« the engagements entered into with his allies.” 
But the treaty with Pruſſia was not renewed: nei- 


1 See the King's ſpeech. 
ther 


„» _ RR nf 


the continent. After the Pruſſian miniſter had 
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ther was the ſubſidy granted to his Pruſſian Ma- A. D. 


jeſty, the only natural ally of Great Britain, on 


been kept in ſuſpenſe, and diverted by evaſions 
and ſtrange promiſes, till the King of Pruſſia had 
honourably Joined *, at the requeſt of the Britiſh: 


court, in a counter declaration to thoſe made : by 


the five powers, that were at war againſt Great- 
Britain and Pruſſia, ' his ſubſidy was withdrawn or 


refuſed, How far this conduct bordered upon that 
faith which we ſhould condemn in another ſtate 


and potentate, is not our buſineſs to enquire. 
But, if reaſons might be brought to vindicate the 
national faith in this particular, it would puzzle a 
Machiavel to juſtify the ſecret overtures made to 
the King of Pruſſia's moſt inveterate enemy, in 
order to bring about a peace at his expence; or the 
tamperings with Ruſſia, to contract the Pruſſian 
power within the narrow limits of the electoral 
territory of Brandenbourg. 


1767. 


Here ſeems to have been a ſettled ATI Remarks 


on this 


not to ſuccour and ſupport the King of Pruſſia, conduct. 


and to fly from the engagements entered into with 
our allies. A conduct diametrically oppoſite from 
what the people had been made to expect from 
the ſpeech. A conduct, which having no en- 

couragement either from his Majeſty's declaration, 
or from the refractory temper of parliament, who 

engaged themſelves to provide all the ſupplies, the 


On the 3d of April. 
TE Signed at Paris on the 25th of March, 
e King 


F 
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4A. D. King ſhould demand, muſt be ſought for only in 
8 them, whoſe weight, at this juncture, preponde- 
rated moſt in the balance of the Britiſh councils ; 
and they, for want of a better excuſe and defence, 
for thus trifling with the national faith, ſkreened 
themſelves under the laudable name of CEeonour. 
If any vindication can be offered, it muſt be 
that of CEconomy z to which it has been ſenſibly 
anſwered, © That our alliances have coſt us ſome 
millions of pounds, and ſome thouſands of lives, 
& js not to be denied. Theſe are the ſad accounts 
« we muſt read in the hiſtory of war; but does 
not the ſame page inform us, that while po- 
« yerty, oppreſſion, ruin, and deſolation were 
« raging in other countries, we enjoyed the ſweets 
« of peace : our commetce extended itſelf every 
year, beyond the ſtrength of imagination to 
« have fancied; our revenues conſequently in- 
« creaſed ; and to compleat all, our people were 
* content. Had France in the beginning of the 
ac war, declined all continental connections; had 
« ſhe dedicated but half the millions, and half 
„ the men, ſhe has waſted in Germany, to her 
« marine; had ſhe turned all that ſtrength to the 
«. ſupport of her allies, and to the invaſion of 
« Great Britain; the ſcene had been altered, and 
* the poſture of affairs had worn another face. 
It has been ſaid, that we ſtill muſt have 
1 triumphed at fea, had France done her vtmoſt 
“to contend for an equality. Admit it: yet, 
* when we reflect on the exceſſive diſtance of our 
ſettlements from Britain, and from one another, 
| « what 
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« poſſihility of diſcovering the deſtination of the 
« Enemies ſeveral ſquadrons ? We remember how 
i near NM. de la Clue was eſcaping from Admiral 
« Boſcawen: and, not withſtanding the fortune 
« of that day, in preventing his junction with. M. 
© Conflans, - how difficult we found it to give 
Hauke a ſuperiority over,Canflans alone. Such 
ate. the calls for our men of war, either for our 
„ convoys, our colonies, or our expeditions, that 
wk notwithſtanding, the prodigious number of ſhips 
in commiſſion,; we, cannot poſſibly be provided 
« with ſofficient fleets, to alen, a ſuperiority } in 
every ſervice.” 

To which it has been A that ng 
* all this to be true, yet as we ſhall ſtill upon the 
& whole be ſtronger at ſea than our. adverſary, who 
will neyer be able to hurt us eſſentially, all the 
« millions devoted to continental. meaſures have 
« been ſo much of the riches of the nation idly 
& diflipated and loſt, —Bue however ſelf-evidear 
this propoſition, may appear, yet had not thoſe 
millions been appropriated to the ſervice of 
« Germany, the other millions, that we have ex- 


s pended ſo gloriouſiy in America, on the grand 


object of the war, would have been ſquandered, 
* andthe conqueſt of Canada defeated: for it is 
« the opinion of ſome of the principal inſtruments 
6s employed in that honourable, enterprize, that 
had the Canadians received, but a very little 
aſſiſtance more from France, than they did; the 


6 undertaking had been. rendered impracticable. 
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te what embarraſſments muſt. enſue from hot A, D. 
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Can we then ſuppoſe, that if France, in the 
beginning of the war, had turned her thoughts 


from Germany, to the defence of her colonies, 
« ſhe could not have ſent a little more aſſiſtance, 


< nay very er pere armaments en of ſhips 
« and men? 1 " 
After n aue dete u Get 


ve ought not to have deſerted it; becauſe fuch 


« a practice will infallibly be deemed by the 
* whole world, as ſcandalouſly ſelfiſh as it is ſhame- 
« fully perfidious : as our compacts had been 
* made by the King and council, had received the 
ce ſanction of parliament, and above all, had been 
* ratified by the approbation of the whole king- 


e dom, there was certainly nothing that ſhould 


„influence our breaking them but abſolute neceſ- 
% firy, This is a plea, which cannot be urged with 


* a good colour of reaſon; and national faith, 


« when once ſolemnly plighted, is of too impor- 
<« tant a nature to be ſported with, and wantonly 


* violated. The deſerting our allies, at the con- 


„ cluſion of Queen Ann's war, fixed an almoſt 
e jndelible ſtain on our public honour, The ſa- 


« erificing of the poor Catalans was then generally 


% deemed, and has ever ſince been thought, an 


act of the higheſt cruelty. Our defection from 


« the Dutch has been as conſtantly thought, and 
often urged by them, a ſufficient plea for their 
« not daring to rely on our fidelity, It highly 
« behoved us then to be more circumſpect in all 
e circumſtances of a like nature, leſt we ſhould 


= 0 proſtitute our faith, as to have it become 


«« proverbially 


r a fb. 


* 
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proverbially infamous. An honeſt nation, like 
1 a man of honour; ſhould ſtand to a bargain, 
e though over - reached in the making of it.“ If 


A. D. 
i761. 


in the treaty with Pruſſia it can be ſaid, that We 


were over-reached, it muſt be in that clauſe where- 
in the two Kings bound themſelves not to make 
peace without each other's conſent. - A clauſe, 
which Mr. PiTT defigned:to eraſe, if he had been 


in power at the time for renewing the treaty; not 


that be had ever met with any eifbarraſſments 


from it, (becauſe the King of Pruſſia repoſed the 
moſt perfect confidence in him, and fo far from 
hindering 4/5 negociations, he had ever done all in 
his power to promote them); but, becauſe it ſhould 
not be, at any time, a clog on the future meaſures, or 
intereſts of bis country. 


Declarations being ſigned, plenipo's ante no- - Plenipo's 


minated to enter into a negociation of peace at 
Augſburg; in Germany, allowed to be the moſt 
commodious for the powers in war, to meet on 
ſuch an occaſion. On the part of England, the 
important charge of this pacific negociation was 
entruſted to Lord Egremont, Lord Stor mont, 
our ambaſſador in Poland, and General York, our 
ambaſſador in Holland: and on the part of France, 
the Count de Choiſeul was appointed to compoſe 
the difference. 


nothinated, 


In order to releaſe the belligerent powers from Method of 


roceeding 


embarraſſments, that mightpuzzle or at leaſt greatly in ay i 
retard their negociations, it was unanimouſly re- en 


e . France and 
ſolved to admit to the treaty, none but the princi- England. 


G 2 cluſion 


Pals. in the war, and their acting allies. This ex- 


oo 
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= D. cluſion of the neutral intereſts tended greatly to 


761. 


diſputes. 


and was repreſented as an omen of the inclination 


ready ſhewed ſome diſlike to the Pi uſſian alliance; 


diſembarraſs and fimplify the negociation, in all 
_ outward appearance. But this was a mere 'artifice 
of French policy, to fow the ſeeds of a new war, 
whenever they ſhould be ripe for another rupture 
with England: as it afterwards diſcovered itſelf 
by the Spaniſh memorial, preſented to the court 
of London, by M. Buſſy, in the courſe of his 
ne gociations with the Right Honourable WE LIAN 
Pirr, Eſq; wherein the French monarch-inſifts 
vopon the demands of Spain. Nevertheleſs, this 
excluſion was followed by another agreement. In 
order to get clear of the variety of ſeparate and 
independent matters, which ſtill remained to be 
diſcuſſed, they propoſed to bring back the motives 
for the war, to their firſt principles, and to diſ- 
engage the war between England and France, 
from thoſe ſeveral intereſts, which originally, and 
in their own nature, had no connection with their 
A propoſal, that came firſt from France, 


of the French court. for peace.” But, as it will 
appear by the whole tenor of Buſſy's negociation, 


that their principal object in thoſe propoſals for 


peace, was to diſſipate our national treaſure, 


granted by parliament, in delays and inactivity; 


to divide our councils, and to divide us from our 
allies; this was a mere fetch in politics, to cover 
their iſlands and coaſts from further invaſion of 
our fleets, during the negociations; and to tempt 
the new intereſt at the court of London, that al- 


to 
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to ſerve him, as the Tory miniſtry did the Dutch, A. D. 


who left them to the mercy of their enemies, at 
the concluſion of Queen Ann's war, though re- 
ſtrained hy treaty not to . Hons without their 
conſent, Eo 

By this e of PE affairs in debate, 
thoſe matters, which truly and properly related 


to German intereſts, amongſt which were the ccn- 


tentions of the King of Pruſſia with his enemic: » 
were totally given up, and left to be handled ar 
Augſburg : and the grand object of the war be- 
tween Great Britain. and France being the limits 
of their reſpeQtive territories in America, was com- 
mitted to a ſeparate treaty, to be held at London 
and Paris. This was conducted by Mr. Stanley 
on the part of Great Britain, at Paris; and M. 


Buſſy, well known on former occaſions to be 


thoroughly complete in every intrigue and practice 
of a French politician. 


1791. 


But it was much eaſier to plan and diſpoſe the Difficulties / 


method of the treaty, than to adjuſt the matter 


in the way 


of the 


and ſubſtance, It was not poſſible for France, tweaty. 


if willing to ſhew a deſire of peace, to avoid 
making conceſſions, no ways agreeable to her am- 
bition. She had loſt all by the war; and therefore 
the moment her proper quarrel came to be ſepa- 
rated from the general cauſe, ſhe had every diſ- 
advantage in the negociation. Though ſhe had 
got poſſeſſion of ſome places in Germany, thoſe 
advantages were ſtill precarious, ſo long as the 
iword remained unſheathed. All which confirms 


the inſincerity of the French, and convinceth that 
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: the ſole intention of this negociation was to gain 
1761. 
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time. They could not place any hopes in a ne- 


On the part gociation, which gave them no room to treat upon 


of France, 


Delays on 
the part of 


England. 


them to a condition of raiſing freſh troubles. 


terms of any advantage or honour. Their re- 
ſource was in Spain. The treaty helped them to 
dive into the ulterior demands and reſolutions of 
the Britiſh court, and furniſned them with argu- 
ments to haſten their treaty with Spain. They 
concluded that the Spaniſh court could not, with- 
out ſerious apprehenſions, look upon the total 
annihilation of the French power in America; 
which would expoſe the Spaniſh colonies, and 


' their riches, to the mercy of England. Thus in 


effect we are to confider all the conceſſions and ad- 
vances made by France, ſeemingly towards peace, 
to be in reality ſo many ſteps towards a new war. 
For, whilſt at London M. Buffy declaimed upon 
the moderation and fincerity of his court in their 
deſire to put an end to the troubles and calamities 


of Europe; they were, by their ambaffador at 
Madrid, 


taking the moſt vigorous mealures to 
continue and ſpread them further. 

They could not impure the like infincerity to the 
Engliſh; though many circumftances co- operated 
to retard the negociations. Our extraordinary 
ſucceſſes had raiſed a proportionable expectation, 
and inſpired the minds of the people with very 
high demands : ang they were moſtly of opinion, 
that it would be mare for the intereſt of the na- 
tion to continue the war, than to grant them ſuch 
terms, as might feed their ambition, and reſtore 


2 This 
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This made the miniſtry proceed more deliberately, A. D. 


and more wary how they parted with any of the 
acquiſitions on which the people had ſet their af. 


fections. 


Beſides, they benan to ſee N the artifice | 


of the excluſion of the intereſt of our allies, from 


this ſeparate treaty between England and France; 
and were convinced, that whatever turn it might 
ſerve at preſent, the affairs in Germany mult ne- 


ceſſarily have an influence on the final determina- 
tion of the treaty ; conſidering that it would ap- 
pear ſhocking to all Europe, if ſolely attentive to 


our own peculiar advantages, we ſhould patch up 
a peace without any proviſion in favour of our 
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allies, whoſe affairs were only not ruined. There- Meaſures 


fore as it was impracticable to make a proper pro- 


reſolved on 
by the 


viſion for them, in the ſituation in which the laſt Englim, 


campaign left them, unleſs purchaſed at a price, 
that would be grudged very much by the Engliſh 


ſubjects; it was reſolved to puſh the war with the 
utmoſt vigour, and in the mean time not to hurry + 


the negociation ; in hopes to meet with ſuch fur- 
ther ſucceſs, as might enable them to purchaſe 
peace for our allies, out of new. acquiſitions, with - 
out being obliged to have recourſe to conqueſts 


previous to the commencement of the treaty in 


hand. 
Such were the equivocal JiſpoGtions, and mix- 
ture of hoſtile and - pacific meaſures at the be- 


ginning of the year 1761; and in conformity to A winter | 
which we are to account for the vigorous motions in es- 


of the a army in the depth of winter; to diſ- wany. 


G 4. odge 
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AP. lodge, or at leaſt to deprive the French army, 

en under M. Duke de Broglio, from reaping any 79. 

vantage by his preſent fituation. 

. The French were in full and quiet poſſeſſion of 

French Heſſe, with ſeyeral well fortified places and im- 

armies, menſe magazines in the front of their winter 

cantonments. Their left commanded the banks 

of the Rhine, and ſtreightened the allies ; and 

by a flrong garriſon i in Gottingen, on their right, 

they ſhut the allies up on that ſide, hilt the 

King's German dominions lay entirely expoſed 

to their epterprizes,, By theſe poſitians the French 

army formed ap immenſe creſcent ;, whoſe two 

advanced poſts were Gottingen and Weſel, and 

the body extended in Heſſe, with proper com- 

munications neceſſary for their current ſubſiſi- 

ence, ſtrong places in their rear, and in both their 

flanks. So thai, in the next campaign, they by 

only advancing. their ſeveral poſts, could incloſe 

the allied army, whoſe. numbers and ſituation 

would be ſcarce able to make any ſtand againſt 

them; and the longer Prince Ferdinapd remained 

in this condition, his danger would. increaſe, 

Which, added to the inſtruct ions he received from 

England, put him upon the trial of a winter 
campaign. 

PrinceFer. His ſerene Highneſs had made it his 4 

| dinand tion, That the French ſoldiers were no ways equal 

field, to his own for winter operations; therefore he re- 

ſolved to take the field in the moſt rigorous part 

of the ſeaſon, and to act with vigour.” For this 

end he appointed the army to aſſemble at three 

; places 
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places of rende zvous on the Dymel, the Rhine, 1 D. 
and in Saverland ; which” was done; according 


to his orders, on the gth of February, and wich- 


out loſs of time. Prince Ferdinand went the ſame 


day to Gieſmar, where Lieutenant - General Gilſac 


had marched, with the corps under his orders. 


The troops halted at Gieſmar, and the diſpoſi- 

tions for the motions of the whole, were com- 
municated to the generals. The alarm was to 
be as ſudden, and diffuſed as wide as poſſible. 
On the 11th the army marched off in four co- 
lumns by way of Warbourg, Liebenau, Sielen 
and Dringelbourg, and each column was preceded 
by a vanguard, compoſed of 'the piquets, which 
were formed into battalions and ſquadrons, for ſe. 
curing the head of their cantonments. The center 
was led by his Serene Highneſs in perſon, which 
penetrated directly into Heſſe, and made the beſt 
of ity way by Zierenberg and Durenberg towatds 
Caſſel. His right and left were each at a very 
conſiderable diſtance from his body; but ſo diſ- 
poſed as to be able to co-operate in the general 
plan of this extenſive operation. The Heredi- 
tary Prince commanded on the right; who marched 
by Stadbergen for Mengeringhauſen ; ſo that leav- 
ing the country of Heſſe to the eaſtward, he puſhed 
forward *, with the utmoſt expedition, into the 
heart of the French quarters; while General 
Sporcken, with Killmanſege's and Wangenheim's 
corps united, marched to the left, and penetrated 


t He took 100 priſoners at Cuſtleberg. 


tos 
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Its effects. 


great advantage, aud had formed a chain, with 


jt at Ehlen. As for the enemy, they were obliged 


latter: beſides Fitzlar, Ziegenhayn and Mar- 
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as far as Dingelſtadt, by the way of Duderſtadt 
and Heiligenſtadt, in order to break the commu- 
nication between the French and Imperialiſts, to 
open a communication between the Pruſſians and 
allies, and to cut off all intercourſe between Got- 
tingen and the French grand army. a 
This ſodden, extenſive and vigorous 1 
threw the French into confuſion. It ſtruck them 
with ſuch a panic chat they retreated, or rather 
fled on every ſide. The very army, which had 
cloſed the campaign, a few weeks ago with ſo. 


which they did not doubt to ſurround the allies, 
early in the ſpring, was forced to diſperſe, and 
to place their ſecurity in a precipitate retreat into 
places of ſtrength: for, it is evident by all cir- 
cumſtances, that they muſt have been totally de- 
ſtroyed, had the French quarters been cantoned in 
an open country. 

The vanguards, or piquets, of the four co- 
lumns being rejoined on the 12th, and augmented 
with ſome cavalry, the Marquis of Granby was 
appointed to command that corps, and he fixed 


to leave Caſſel and Gottingen at their backs, 
The former with a garriſon equal to a moderate 
army, and-a garriſon of near 8000 men in the 


purg, places of conſiderable ſtrength, and other 
poſts of leſs force. ' 
The Hereditary Prince cantoned his corps about 


e which was the moſt advanced poſt, and 
receiving 
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receiving advice that Firzlar was not NON for Ars | 
an attack, he went immediately thither, with a Towne 
few battalions, and ſtruck the firſt blow, in hopes fudet by 


of being able to carry that poſt by a coup de the Here- 
tary 


main. However his Highneſs had been miſin- Prince. 
formed; and though he attacked it with great wnfuccers- 
ſpirit, he was obliged to deſiſt from the attempt, ef Fri 
and to wait for the arrival of the cannon to re- 
duce it. The like fate attended the attempt upon 
Marpurg on the 1 3th. General Breidenbach, who 
had ſeized a magazine of 40, ooo rations at Ro- 
ſeathal, thought to have ſurprized Marpurg; but 
the enemy were upon their guard, and gave him 
ſuch a reſolute reception, that he was lain in the 
attacx. At the ſame time the Marquis of Gran- — 
by's corps marched to Kirchberg and Metre z and takes Gu- 
on the 14th, his Lordſhip making ſome motions derberg. 
towards Guderſberg, the garriſon of 200 men re- 
tired into the old caſtle, but were obliged ſoon 
after to ſurrender”, The ſame day the Heredi- Pitzlar 
tary Prince appeared again before Fitzlar, and rande. 
had the pleaſure to grant the garriſon an honour- 
able capitulation, which put bim in poſſeſſion of 
the fortreſs, and a large magazine; and obliged 
the garriſon not to ſerve during the preſent cam- 
paign, 

The allied army ao with ſuch reſolution — 
and expedition, that the French had not time tages. 
to form, and fell back almoſt to the Maine. 


They abandoned poſt after poſt, and endeavoured 


* On the 12th of February. | 
» On the ſame conditions granted to Fitzlar, 


to 
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A. D. to deſtroy or burn all their magazines, as they 
1791: retreated. "Bur the allies purſued with ſuch ce- 
lerity, that they had the good fortune to fave five 
capital ſtores; in one of which they found 80,000 
ſacks of meal, 50,000 ſacks of oats, and 1,000,000 
rations bf hay, almoſt untouched; which proved 
a very ſeaſonable ſupply to an . in the ſitua- 
tion of the allies. 

M. Spore- | Hitherto every thing had ſucceeded coding 
w_ loc. % the wiſhes of Prince Ferdinand; for whilſt 
matters were puſhed vigorouſly in the front, M. 
Sporcken, commander of the detachment to the 
left, advanced with ſuch impetuoſity and ſucceſs 
towards the frontiers of Saxony, that he opened a 

way for a body of Pruſſians to join him. 

This junction was effected near Thomas-Spruck 
upon the Unſtrut, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
efforts of the enetny to prevent it : who depended 
upon ſuccour, in caſe of need, from Gottingen on 

one ſide, and on the other from the army of the 
— Empire. This neceſſarily brought on a general 
alle. action, on the 15th, which was fought at Lan- 
genſaltze, and proved favourable to the allies. 
General Sporcken attacked the Saxons with ſuch 

vigour, that he covered the field with the ſlain; 

three whole battalions were made priſoners by the 
Pruſſians, and two by the allies; ſo that their 

Joſs was computed at 5000 men. The Pruſſians 

alſo took ſeven: pieces of cannon, and Sporcken 

fix pieces. And this was done with the inconſider- 

able loſs of about 100 men, on the part of the 

allies and Pruſſians. The army of the Empire 


were 
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were ſtruck with ſuch a pannic, at this deftat of A. D. 
the Saxons, that they retired immediately with _ 
great ſpeed from the neighbourhood of Gotha · 
The allies purſued the fugitive Saxons with a 
very great ſlaughter, ſeized upon a very large ma- 
gazine at Eyſeruck;; * relealed 399 8 at 
Fulda. 

The effects of this action were * fele in | 
the immediate reduction of all che poſts, which 
the French and Saxons quitted, at the approach 
of the conquerors, as far as Vacha, and the num- 
ber of deſerters both from the Freneh corps, com- 
manded by M. Stainville, and from the Saxon 
and Imperial armies. But it was not here that 
the grand object of the Prince's operations lay. 
Except Caſſel could be reduced, it was impoſſible 

1 4 for his Serene Highneſs to maintain his ground: 

| and the French had left ſeventeen battalions, be- 

ſides ſome other corps, under the Count de Brog- 

lio, to defend it. Nevertheleſs it was determined 

| to try the fortune of arms, and to execute this 

attempt with the utmoſt caution and expedition. 

The fortifications conſiſted of very high and Caſe .be-. | | 

ſtrong walls, in the antique ſtile; but ſome new a 

works were added; and the commandant was re- 

ſolved to defend the city to the laſt extremity. 

Prince Ferdinand proceeded with ſuch meaſures as 

might clear the adjacent country of the enemy, and : 

to cut off all communication between: the garriſon 


and the main body of the French army; and having 
driven M. Broglio quite out of Heſſe, as far as Franck- 
fort, he ſo managed his troops, that they formed | 
2 - the 
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Trenches 
opened. 


Europe. Caſſel was too important an object to 


Ferdinand found himſelf fituate between three 


grand army perfectly united in his front. How- 
ever, this alone did not diſcourage the Prince; 


formed all the ſervice in their power on the left, 
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the blockade of Marpurg and Ziegenhayn, and 
a chain of cantonments, with a front towards the 
enemy, that extended from the Lahn to the Ohme, 
and thence to the Fulda; by which he was in a 
condition to watch the motions of Marſhal Brog- 
ho, to cover the ſiege of Caſſel, and to block up 
two fortreſſes. 

Trenches were opened, on the firſt of March, 
before Caſſel, and the neceflary preparations had 
been committed to the care of the Count La 
Lippe Schaumberg, a ſoveteign Prince of the Em- 
pire, and reputed one of the ableſt engineers in 


be neglected by the French marſhal. Its, loſs 
would be certainly followed by the fall of Got- 
tingen; and the loſs of two ſuch garriſons would be 
more ſeverely felt than of a great battle. This ob- 
-Jiged M. Broglio to collect his forces, and to recall 
the large detachment toward the cloſe of the laſt 
campaign. This compoſed an army too powerful 
to be reſiſted, or kept in awe by part only of the 
allied army, which was neceſſitated to divide it- 
ſelf into many parts, to combate a great number 
of objects of a very arduous nature, at one and 
the ſame time. So that, in a little time, Prince 


ſtrong poſts of the enemy on his rear, and their 


he called in M. Sporcken's body, which had per- 


bis communication or retreat, by the way he, had 
advanced, 


may 
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advanced, being cut 1 Ye unn com- A. 5. 
mander in chief in Gottingen. 

M. Duke de Wegbs, reinferercd by all the h . Bris | 
ments expected from the Lower Rhine, marched its relies. 


without delay in queſt of the allies ; and on the 2 1ſt pefeate the 


of March, at half an hour paſt" three in the after- Pandtrr 
noon, he cauſed the troops under the Hereditaty 

Prince to be attacked, near the village of ren 
gerode, by à corps under the ebmtnafil of Baron 


Cloſen, major- general, in their retredt from Heim: 


bach, juft as they were entering a defile near Gun- 
berg: Baton Cloſen began the attack with the 
dragoons ; the firſt hock of which broke the 
allied infantry, conſiſting of nine regiments of 
Hanoverians; Heſſians and Brunſwickers ; and 

the French -pufhed them with fach ſucceſs, that 
they entirely roùted the Hereditary Prince, and 
took 2000 of his men, with very little laughter; 
eighteen pair of eee one ſtandard and twelve 
pieces of cannon. Amongſt the flain was Major- Los, 
General M. de Rede. The French, in this ac- 
tion, had ſo great advantage of ground, that they 
performed this ſervice with the ſmall loſs of about 

100 men killed and wounded. Amongſt the 
killed were two captains of dragoons, and one 
captain of St, Victor's volunteers, and the Baron 
Cloſen was ſlightly wounded in his arm with a 
muſket-ball. b | 

It not being! in the power of the allies to reſiſt Attics re- 


the enemy's ſuperior force, after this unfortunate 1 


affair, the ſiege of Ziegenhayn was raiſed, not 
nn conſiderable loſs to the allies, who were 
| the 
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A.D. the beſiegers, and they deſerted, and retired from 
1767. i the places they had lately taken poſſeſſion, of: 
Gale rac. an at laſt the corps, before Caſſel, raiſed the 
ſiege, and retreated to -rejoin the army under 
Prince Ferdinand, who ſoon after encamped be- 
hind the Dymel z and from thence he returned to 
his head quarters at Newhaus, near Paderbort, 
Both ar- By which the allies evacuated the whole countfy 
wies retire of Heſſe, and returned to thoſe quarters they had 
quarters. poſſeſſed before theſe winter operations; and the 
French were once more poſſeſſed of the Landgra· 
vate of Heſle,, Caſſel, of the town of Munden, 
of the city of Gottingen, and of a, free paſſage 
into the Electorate cf Hanover; yet it muſt be 
acknowledged, that they were greatly hurt by this 
deſtrud ion and loſs of cheir — HR deprived 
M. Broglio of the early opportunity, he would 
otherwiſe have had, to execute his orders againſt 
Hanover, before the allies could have been rein- 
forced ſufficiently to diſpute the field: but this 
check diſabled him to act wich any effect till the 
ſeaſon was well advanced; this affair having 
ſtretched to the end of March; when both parties 
were content, for ſome time after, to lie quict in 

their winter- quarters. 
Kapeditien Much about this time, that large armament, 
Belle. which had been ſuffered to be equipped, but re- 
tarded by the enemies of the patriot miniſter's 
bold meaſures, till it was too late for the ſervice 
originally intended ; was diſpatched to reduce the 
Iſle of Belliſle 1 in the Bay of Biſcay on the French 


coaſt, 


aden e 


r e e ee ww we 


e e 


coaſt, as the beſt ſatis faction, that a miniſter could A. D. 

give to the public, for the immenſe ſum ſuch an len 

armament had coſt the nation, and for the diſap- 
intment of their expectations, when his influ- 

ence in the ſtate declined every day, and the at- 

tention at court was chiefly engaged to form bot - 

toms, procure parties, make connections, bultle 

for places, &c. 


The parliament was didolved, and. new writs, 88 


bearing teſte on the 21ſt of March, were iſſued diſſolved. 

5 for calling another. The Right Honourable Nr. Legge 
r, Legge, whoſe abilities and integrity had — 

Io him the eſteem of his country in, a high 

degree, ſo as to join him, on every occaſion of 

public regard, with the Right Honourable WII- 

L1aM Pirr, was diſmiſſed (for, he could not be 

prevailed upon to reſign) from his office of Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer *, becauſe he diſapproved 

of the proceedings and diſpoſition of the new ca- 

binet, to make room for William Viſcount Bar- 

rington. A few days after the Right Honour- 3 

able John Earl of Bute, lately made Groom of Secreury 

the og Was n one of his Majeſty 1 


Principal 


The Right Honourable Edward Boſcawen, a Lord of 
the 4 Admiral of the Blue, General of the Marines, 


7 4% 


z The account publiſhed of the ſaid Right Honourable 
Gentleman, ſince his death, giyes the reaſon for the diſlike 
taken to bim. This account having related, chat Mr. Legge 

Vor. V. H en 
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principal Secretaries of State, in the room of Lord 


* Holderneſs, diſmiſſed with a conſiderable penſion. 
Flende- 


had, in his younger years, been aefigned 6 for the ſervice of 
his country in the royal navy, and had quitted it after one or 
two voyages, becauſe that ſervice at that time was inactive: 
That he was afterwards Secretary to Sir Robert Walpole ; and 
after ſome years was choſen a Repreſentative in Parliament; 
and did ſucceſſively paſs through the ſeveral offices of Secre- 
tary to the Treaſury, and to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
was promoted to be one of the Commiſſioners of the Admi- 
ralty ; Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Berlin; Trea- 
ſurer of the Navy; Chancellor and Under-treaſurer of the 
Exchequer, and one of the Commiſſioners. of the Treaſury: 


it ſets forth, That, “ with a penetrating apprehenſion, and a 


% memory remarkably tenacious of ſubſtantial knowledge, he 
« had a judgment ſo clear and ſound, that it ſeems hardly 
« poſſible for any human mind, to be more accurate, unem- 


4 baraſſed and comprehenſive of all the ideas related to the 


« ſubje&t before him, as well as of all the conſequences, 
« which follow from comparing them: That during the time 
< he ſerved the Crown, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 


* executed, without the power of a Miniſter, and without 


« any loſs of popularity, the moſt unpopular, though at that 
« time neceſſary work, of raiſing more ſupplies, than had 
ic ever been raiſed, within the ſame number of years, pre- 
« ſerving both his own, and, in ſome degree, the credit of 
« the government, by neither pretending, nor promiſing more 
than he could, with the ſtricteſt regard to truth; and as he 
« yalued his honour more than any other conſideration, he 
« was anxiouſly defirous the world ſhould know, when he 


% was dead, that he was not turned out of his office for any 


«« blemiſh in his private or public character. 
For this purpoſe he defired it might be publiſhed, That hav- 
ns a diſagreeable conteſt with his competitor Mr. afterwards 
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NES 1: we look upon his Lordſhip to \ be — 25 
joint pilot with Mr. p the helm of admi- 28 
ng Os 


Sir Simeon Stuart, for the county, of 8 Mr. S: 8 
though his intereſt was adopted by a noble Lord, . 
proper to reſign, after the county had been can vaſſed on both 
ſides: and Mr. Legge received a letter from L. M. ſignifying * 
that Lord Byte had prevailed upon Mr, Stuart to decline the 
poll in his favour; aſſuring him at the ſame time, That nei- 
« ther he, nor the greater perſon, whoſe name had been uſed 
« during the competition, would ever treat him with the. 
more coldneſs for what had happened. But however, that - 
Lord B. expected, as he had a claim upon him in right f 
« friendſhip, that Mr. Legge would concur with him, and 
« give his aid to the perſon-his nnr mo recommend at 
« a future election.“ N 

Mr. Legge wrote for KY ” That he. Hd not think any 
« conſultation would have been held about dropping the af · 
« fair, if all the money ſubſcribed againſt him, and more, 
had not been expended, and all probability of carrying the 
« point intirely vaniſhed.” As for lending Mr, Stuart his fa. . 
ture aid, Mr. Legge writes, © If the prevailing party in this 
« county will receive him without oppoſition, I ſhall be very 
« well ſatisfied and glad of it. But if the Whiggs and Diſ- 
* ſenters, who are very numerous in this county, will make a 

6c point of oppoſing him, it will be impoſſible for me to de- 
« clare for him, and abandon thoſe who have ſupported me, 
* to take part with thoſe, againſt whom they have ſupported 
* me. This would not only put my own election in jeopardy, 
but be ſo ungrateful and diſreputable a part for me to act, 
* that it would. in the ſame proportion make my aſſiſtance i ny 
effectual to the perſon I ſhould join with.“ | 

Upon this anſwer, Mr. Legge received a verbal meſſage from 
Lord B. by Mr. M. Dec. 12, 17 5, to this effect, That he ſhould. 
bid adieu to the county of Southampton at the general elec- 


„tion, and aflilt as far as lay in his power the P— of 
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principal Secretaries of State, in the room of Lord 
Holderneſs, diſmiſſed with a conſiderable penſion. 

Hence- 


. 


had, in his younger years, been deſigned 3 e 
his country in the royal navy, and had quitted it after one or 
two voyages, becauſe that ſervice at that time was inactive: 
That he was afterwards Secretary to Sir Robert Walpole ; and 
after ſome years was choſen a Repreſentative in Parliament; 
and did ſucceſſively paſs through the ſeveral offices of Seere- 
tary to the Treaſury, and to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
was promoted to be one of the Commiſſioners of the Admi- 


ralty ; Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Berlin; Trea- 


ſurer of the Navy; Chancellor and Under-treaſurer of the 
Exchequer, and one of the Commiſſioners: of -the Treaſury: 


it ſets forth, That, © with a penetrating apprehenſion, and a 
memory remarkably tenacious of ſubſtantial knowledge, he 


« had a. judgment ſo clear and ſound, that it ſeems hardly 
« poſſible for any human mind, to be more accurate, unem- 
<« baraſſed and comprehenſive of all the ideas related to the 
« ſubje&t before him, as well as of all the conſequences, 
« which follow from comparing them : 'That during the time 
« he ſerved the Crown, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
+ executed, without the power of a Miniſter, and without 
any loſs of popularity, the moſt unpopular, though at that 
«© time neceſſary work, of raiſing more ſupplies, than had 
« ever been raiſed, within the ſame number of years, pre- 
« ſerving both his own, and, in ſome degree, the credit of 
« the government, by neither pretending, nor promiſing more 
«« than he could, with the ſtricteſt regard to truth; and as he 
« yalued his honour more than any other confideration, he 
« was anxiouſly defirous the world ſhould know, when he 
« was dead, that he was not turned out of his office for any 

4 blemiſh in his private or public character.“ 
For this purpoſe he deſired it might be publiſhed, That hav- 
ing a diſagreeable conteſt with his competitor Mr. afterwards 
wt Sir 
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Hencefor ward we look upon his Lordſhip to be he D. 


joint e with Mr. FRN the helm of admi- 
niſtration, 


Sir Simeon Stuart, for the county, of 1 Mr. Stuart, | 
though his intereſt was adopted by a noble Lord, thought 


proper to reſign, after the county had been canvaſſed on both 
ſides : and Mr. Legge received a letter from L. M. ſignifying 


that Lord Bute had prevailed upon Mr, Stuart to decline the 


poll in his favour, aſſuring him at the ſame time, That nei- 


« ther he, nor the greater perſon, whoſe name had been uſed 
during the competition, would ever treat him with the. 
« more coldneſs for what had happened. But however, that 
« Lord B. expected, as he had a claim upon him in right of 
« friendſhip, that Mr. Legge would concur with him, and, 
give his aid to the perſon his unn 9 recommend at 


« a future election. 


Mr. Legge wrote for anſwer, © That he. 4 1 not think any 
« conſultation would have been held about dropping the af - 
« fair, if all the money ſubſcribed againſt him, and more, 
© had not been expended, and all probability of carrying the. 


« point intirely vaniſhed.” As for lending Mr, Stuart his fa- 
ture aid, Mr. Legge writes, © If the prevailing party in this 
10 county will receive him without oppoſition, 1 ſhall be very 


« well ſatisfied and glad of it. But if the Whiggs and Diſ- 
©« ſenters, who are very numerous in this county, will make a 


« point of oppoſing him, it will be impoſſible for me to de- 


« clare for him, and abandon thoſe who have ſupported me, 


* to take part with thoſe, againſt whom they have ſupported 
* me. This would not only put my own election in jeopardy, 


* but be ſo ungrateful and diſreputable a part for me to act, 
* that it would. in the ſame proportion make my aſſiſtance i * 


« effetual to the perſon. I ſhould join with.“ 


Upon this anſwer, Mr. Legge received a verbal meſſage from 


Lord B. by Mr. M. Dec. 12, 1759,tothiseffeRt, © That he ſhould 
bid adieu to the county of Southampton. at the general elec- 


„tion, and afliit as far as lay in his power the P— of 
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Arden I had been hitherto conjectured, and 
to all out ward appearance, it ſeemed, that there 
Gobi had 


1 0 of two members.” To which mer. 
ſage a categorical anſwer was required. Accordingly Mr, 
Legge wrote as follows : ** Mr. Legge underſtanding it to be 
« expected, that he (who never had engaged at all in the 
«county of Southampton, if the intentions of L—r H 
« had been in time Communicated to him) ſhall not only re- 
4 fuſe to be choſen himſelf at the next general election, but 
« aſſiſt Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Stuart in oppoſition to thoſe, 
« who have ſupported Mr. Legge at the late election, is de- 
te termined to ſubmit to any conſequences, rather than incur 
« ſo great a diſgrace.” Lord B. ſent a reply the ſame day, 
in which his Lordſhip “ beſeeches Mr. Legge to conſider very 
66 ſeriouſly, whether after triumphing over the Ps incli- 
«© nations at preſent, Lord B. bas any method left of removing 
«« prejudices, that the late unhappy occurrences have ſtrongly 
% impreſſed the P. with, than by being enabled to ſay, 
« that Mr. Legge will, as far as ſhall be in his power, co- 
operate with his R H wiſhes at the next general 
tc election.“ 

Mr. Legge replied finally, „Though in fact Mr. Legge 
* has been ſo unhappy, as to find himſelf oppoſed to the 
4 Pann— G of W——' inclinations, yet as to intention Mr, 
« Legge feels himſelf intirely blameleſs; and has toq high a 
« yeneration for the P=— of W——s juſtice, to think he 
«« will conceive laſting prejudices againſt any man, for re- 
«« ſiting thoſe inclinations, of which he was totally ignorant. 
« As Mr, Legge flatters himſelf this conſideration will induce 
e the P of W— to forgive his entering into engage- 
ments with the county of Southampton, he is certain, that 
* his R H—— will not condemn his adhering to thoſe 
«© engagements, when entered into. 
God forbid Mr. Legge ſhould be ſuſpected of TIF 
„ing over the of Ws inclinations ! The con- 
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had been a good underſtanding between my Lord 
and Mr. Prirr. But all men are not the ſame per- 
ſons in power, as when out of power. The ma- 
nagement of public affairs being thus divided be- 
tween two heads, it was ſoon obſerved, that par- 
ties were formed, and that the public buſineſs, 
which had been carried on with vigour by one mi- 
niſter, loitered and received a conſiderable check by 
the appointment of toon are in * admini- 
ſtration. 0 1 | 
« tfary was ſo much his intention, that from the moment he 
1% diſcovered, which way thoſe inclinations lay, there was no 
« endeayour he did not uſe, to avoid the diſpute with ho- 
1% nour ; nor did Mr. Legge exert himſelf, either in point 


of expence or perſonal application, till all compromiſe 
« being rejected, he had no other part left to act. | 


4% Mr. Legge is obliged to Lord B. for the friendſhip he | 


*© expreſſes towards him. Surely his Lordſhip cannot doubt 
« bur that Mr. Legge ſhould be extremely glad, if he could 
4% find himſelf in ſuch a ſituation, as would permit him to 
% have the honour of obeying the P=— of W——s com. 
% mands, and ſeconding his wiſhes, without breaking the 


« faith he has openly and publicly pledged to the county of 


t Southampton. This if he were to do, he ſhould forfeit 
« all title to the p. of W, countenance and protec- 
„tion, as certainly, as he knows he ſhould forfeit his — 

Hs private good opinion.“ 

Here the correſpondence ended. What was the conſe- 

' quence ? His late Majeſty died the year following; and at the 

end of the fitſt ſeſſions of Parliament after his preſent Majeſ- 

ty's acceſſion, Mr. Legge was diſmiſſed, or as he choſe to 
- expreſs it; Turned out, after having ſerved the crown and the 

public, in his department, during that lellon, with his uſual 

ability and N 
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The complexion of this alteration, in the di- 


rection of the national affairs, was foon diſco- 


Its eff-&s. vered not only in the conduct of the court of 


London, towards our good, faithful and natural 
proteſtant ally the King of Pruſſia; for, inſtead 
of ſupporting his Pruſſian Majeſty, according to 


the wiſhes of the good people of England, and 


his Majeſty's deſire, no treaty was renewed; no 


ſubſidy was paid, as obſerved before *, to put his 
troops in motion: but in the ſpirit of the war, 


which declined faſt from its meridian of glory; 
and the oppoſition to a wiſe and vigilant admini- 
ſtration grew ſtronger day by day. A number of 
new Peers were created, which additional weight 


in the ariſtocratic part of government, could not 


be looked upon by the people without apprehen- 
ſions : and with the new-admirted ſervants of the 
public, a certain ſpecies of low cunning and un- 
dermining craft ſtole flily into many places. 


Expedition Belleiſle was the firſt object of our arms at ſea, 


againſt 


Belleiſle. 


after this æra. A fortuitous event, ſo far, as it 
was grafted upon the- diſappointment of ſome 
other more important expedition. But this en- 
terprize is not to be held in deriſion. This iſland, 
by its ſituation, was capable of being made the key 
of all the French coaſt, in the Bay of Biſcay; to 
interrupt their navigation both for commerce and 
war; and to favour any attempt, which, at any 


time, might be made with ſucceſs upon the Gallic 


See page 94. Vol. V. 
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ſhore ®. . Beſides, the appearance of this arma- A. 


ment on that coaſt might have had a conſiderable 


influence on the operations beyond the Rhine, had 


it been carried ſooner i into execution. 


»] Relleiſle i is the * of all the 8 iſlands belong- 
ing to the French King, between 12 and 13 leagues in cir- 


cumference, The middle of it lies in 47 deg. 20 m. north 


and 3 deg. 10 m. weſt, of London. 

The elimate is ſo moderate, that all the cattle winter in the 
fields; and the fertility of the ſoil is ſo remarkable, that, in 
the memory of man, no harveſt ever failed. The inhabi- 
tants manure the ſoil plentifully with a kind of weed, called 
Goeſmon, which the ſea throws out in great plenty upon the 
ſhore, which fattens and improves it more than any other ma- 
nure, and coſts only the trouble of gathering it. 


The iſland originally belonged to the Earl of Cornouaille, 


but has been ſince yielded to the King: it contains only one 


little city, called La Palais, three country towns, 103 vil- 


lages, and about 5000 inhabitants. 

The town of Palais takes its name from a caſtle, belonging 
to the Marquis de Belleiſle, in its neighbourhood, which is 
now converted into a Citadel, and the French King keeps a 
ſtrong garriſon in it. There are here two magazines; one, 
which is called the higher magazine, has two floors, and 
ſerves as a granary for the corn belonging to the proprietor of 
the iſland ; the lower buildings are employed for preſſing and 
ſalting pilchards, and conſiſt of a long row of low buildings, 
ſanding upon the ſands near the ſhore. At the mouth of the 
harbour there is a jette, or pier, of cut ſtone, about zo feet 
in breadth, and 200 feet in length. There are in the iſland 
three harbours ;- the two firſt, which are thoſe of Palais and 
Sauzon, lie on the N. and N. W. parts of the ifland; from 
the Point des Poulains to that of Locmaria; the third, called 
Goulford, is on the ſouth · ſide. In the two firſt are the leſſer 
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The conduct of this expedition was committed 
to Major-General Hodgſon by land, and the Ho- 


nourable Commodore Keppel by ſea. The ſqua- 


dron conſiſted of the Sandwich, 90 guns; the 
Valiant, Temeraire, Torbay, Dragon, and Swift- 
ſure, 74 guns each; the Prince of Orange, 70 

guns; 


and larger boats employed in the pilchard fiſhery, which 75 
the only branch of trade cultivated in the iſland. 

Every one, who is the leaſt acquainted with maritime af- 
fairs, is ſenſible of the great advantages that would accrue to 
trade from a harbour in this iſland, capable of receiving ſhips 

of burden; becauſe it is, in effect, the firſt land made by 
veſſels coming from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, that are de- 
figned for the weſtern ports of France, and ſailors prefer it to 
all others, on account of the eaſe, with which they can diſ- 
cover it at the diſtance of thirty or forty leagues, as alſo be- 
cauſe the coaſt of it is very healthy, Thoſe ſhips that touch 
at this iſland lie in.the road of Palais, where they have the 
beſt anchoring road; but they are not willing to run this 


4 


hazard in bad weather, becauſe they always find there a high 


ſea, which, together with the violence of the winds, often 
renders it impoſſible for the boats and ſloops to come ont, and 
give them the aſſiſtance they may want: beſides, if the wind 
happens to blow freſh from the N. or N. E. they are obliged 
to get out to ſea, or run the hazard of being driven upon the 
coaſt. 

The walls of the citadel, which ſtands upon a roek, con- 
tribute much to form the mouth of the harbour; but it is ſo 
far from being large enough for admitting veſſels of conſider- 
able burden, that ſloops of twelve or fifteen tons cannot enter 
it, except at full ſea; and theſe are dry at low water. The 
harbour of Sauzon ſeems to be more capable of improvement; 
for, though it cannot admit veſlels of above forty or hfty tons 


burden, and theſe are alſo dry at low water, yet it is ſur- 


rounded with very bigh hills, which ſecure it from all winds. 
Goulford 
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guns; the Hampton Court and Eſſex, 64 guns 
each; the Achilles, 60 guns; and ſeveral frigates, 
fire-ſhips and bombs, with upwards of 100 tran- 
ſports, having on board 9000 en and train 
of artillery. 

Theſe ſailed from Spithead on the 490 of 
March, in three diviſions, commanded by Com- 
modore Keppel, Sir Thomas Stanhope and Cap- 
tain Barton. And by Brigadiers Crawford, Ru- 
fane and Howe, under General Hodgſon. It was 
from that time to the 6th of April, before the wind 
came to the weſt, to enable the fleet to ſteer in 
with the coaſt of France. The commodore de- 
tached fix frigates, that ſame evening, in hopes 
they might ſtation themſelves in ſuch a manner 
as to cut off the enemy's commiinication with the 
continent, Next morning the whole fleet paſſed 
the ſouth end of Belleiſle, cloſe along ſhore; and 
the commanders in chief thought that a deſcent 
might have been tried at one of the bays by Point 


Goulford, the third e and the N one that lies on 
the ſouth ſide of the iſland, is unknown to moſt ſailors, though 
it is capable of admitting fifty gun ſhips every tide; becauſe 
the entrance into. it is ſo dangerous, on account of rocks, that 
they who know it beſt will ſcarce attempt to enter it, except 
in deſperate caſes, when there is no other viſible means of 
avoiding ſhipwreck. It has this further diſadvantage, that it 
is not quite covered from fouth winds, which are the moſt 
dangerous and moſt violent on that coaſt. 

Regiments: Whitmore's, Beauclerk's, Scotch fuzileers, 
Loudon's, Gray's, Erſkine's, Colvill's, Rufane's, Crauford's, 
firſt battalion of Morgan's, and Pultney's fifteen independent 
companies, and three companies of the train of artillery ; in 
all gooo men. | 


Loc- 


D 
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A. D. Locmaria; but the wind being ſoutherly, it could 
. not be attempted at that time: ſo that they came 
Fleet ar- to an anchor in the great toad of Belleiſle on the 
x 7th of April, about twelve o'clock at noon. The 
iſle. general and commodore proceeded, without. de- 
| lay, to take a view of the coaſt, and to fix upon 

a proper place to make a deſcent. They agreed 

upon the port of St. Andro for that purpoſe; and 

ordered a feint, at the ſame time, to be made at 
Sauzon, with ſome of his Majeſty's ſhips, under 

the command of Sir Thomas Stanhope, and the 
tranſports with Stuart's and Grey's battalions and 
marines on board, Every thing was got ready 

againſt next morning early. Three ſhips, with 

two bomb-veſſels, were ordered to proceed down 

the Point of Locmaria, at the ſouth-eaſt part of 

the iſland, and attack the fort and other works in 

the ſandy bay round that point, The ſoldiers then 
embarked in the flat-bottomed boats, and the 
Achilles, by order, having ſilenced a four gun 
battery, which commanded” the entrance of the 

bay, they puſhed to the landing, in diviſions, with 

great briſkneſs and ſpirited behaviour. But when 

the boats entered the bay, they found the enemy 

ſo ſtrongly entrenched on each ſide of a hill, ex- 
ceſſively ſteep, and the foot of it ſcraped away, 

that it was impracticable to get up to the breaſt- 

work, after ſeveral efforts, to force the enemy 


from their lines. About 260 landed, under the 


In which Brigadier Carleton was wounded in the thigh, 
com- 
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command of Major Purcel and Captain Oſborne, A. D. 
who were thrown into confuſion by a ſevere fire, _ 
which put an end to the lives of both theſe and Repulſed, 
ſeveral other brave officers. ' Sixty of Erſkine's 
grenadiers got up, and formed on the top of the 

hill, but could not maintain their poſt againſt a 
numerous army: ſo that they were all cut off, but 
twenty, who eſcaped down the rocks to the boats. 

This made it adviſeable to deſiſt, and to ſeek out 

a more convenient place *. The retreat was made 
with a very inconſiderable Toſs *, under the cover 

of a briſk fire from the ſhips. But a gale of 

wind coming on very quick, after the retiring 

from the ſhore, did much damage to anchors and 
cables, and ſtaved or overſet twenty flat boats. 

This check did not fo diſcourage the com - Reinforc+ 
manders, as to make them deſert the ſervice on * 
which they were ſent. They were determined to 
land at ſome place: and upon the news of the 
loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion, Lord Robert Man- 
ners's regiment was ordered to fail from Plymouth, 

with the remainder of Crauford's, to reinforce the 
army. The damage received, on this firſt at- Deſeentre- 
tempt, being repaired, as well as poſſible, and pp 
every foot of the coaſt of the iſland ſtrictly re- 


* General Hodgſon repreſents, That the whole iſland is a 
fortification, and that the liitle nature had left undone to make 
it ſuch, had been awply ſupplied by art; the enemy having 
been at work upon it ever ſince Sir Edward Hawke appeared 
before it laſt winter, | 

About 500 killed, 3. and miſſing. Yikeen feaihen | 
killed and fifty wounded. 
connoitred, 
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A. D. ,connoitted,: the '22d was the day reſolved upon 
— to renew the attempt, which was conducted with 
that judgment and vigour, in ſo many places at 
once, where there was the leaſt, hopes of ſucceſs, 
- that the enetny's attention was diſtracted. In this 

Tts dif- confuſion a corps, under Brigadier Lambert, 
culty. charged with this particular duty, ſeized the op- 
portunity, and climbed up a rock, near Point 
Locmaria, whoſe difficult aſcent had made the 
enemy leaſt attentive to that part. This brave 
and deſperate ſervice was performed by Beau- 
clerk's grenadiers, with their Captain Patterſon, 
_ who had got up, before diſcovered z but were im- 
mediately attacked by three hundred men. They 
maintained their ground till the reſt of Lambert's 
grenadiers got up by the ſame difficult way, when 
the Frenchmen, after ſome firing, retired before 
the bayonets of our grenadiers, with ſuch preci- 
pitation that they left three braſs field-pieces, and 
Damage in ſome of their wounded men. Captain Patterſon 
ona loſt his arm in this action; there were about thirty 
of our men killed, and a conſiderable number 
were wounded, amongſt whom were Colonel Mac- 
kenzie and Captain Murray of the marines, who 
climbed the precipice with aſtoniſhing intrepidity, 
and wete no wile behind the regulars i in valour and 

activity. | 

Army alt The whole army being now landed, the French 
landed. . commander, Monſ. de St. Croix, ordered all his 
out poſts to repair to a camp under the walls of 
Palais, where, being Joined * 4000 of the 
1 militia 
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militia of the illand, fit for ſervice, he prepared 4. Oy. 
for a vigorous defence. The Engliſh formed into "904 
columns, and followed; him as near as poſſible. v 
But the artillery, and other implements for a alla. 
ſiege, dot being landed, and the weather and ſea, 
being too tempeſtuous for ſending. them a-ſhare, hi 
General Hodgſon had the moxtification to look eus a 
on, while Monſ. de; St. Croix had time to. erect vis and. | | 
ſix redoubts, which the enemy finiſhed with ad- a defence. 
witable ſkill, to defend the avenyes of the city. 
However, the general detached ſome light horſe, 
to take poſt at Sauzon, and a corps of infantry. 
took poſt at the village of Bordilla, where they 
were ordered to caſt up an. entrenchment ; but 
were diſlodged by a party of the enemy's grena- 
diers, Nevertheleſs the whole army entrenched. Englim 
icſelf in the neighbourhood, till they could be tren2hcd. 
ſupplied with artillery to proceed with the ſiege; 
and a manifeſto was diſperſed, to aſſure the in- Manif-fto 
habitants, that if they would put themſelves un- DT Tn 
der the protection of his Britannic Majeſty, they, 
ſhould be indulged- with their civil and religious 
rights and privileges: which produced an imme- 
diate good effect amongſt the natives. General Governor 
Hodgſon then ſummoned the French commander 
to ſurrender. But he, being encamped under the 
guns of the citadel, anſwered with a reſolution to 
defend the place to the laſt extremity; and con- 
trived and performed every thing agreeable to that 
reſolution, that could be expected from a gallant 
officer, well experienced in military operations. 

As 
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A D. As ſoon as the army had received ſome mortars,” 
76 the enemy decamped, and retired within the walls, 
_ be- It was the 2d of May before the beſiegers were 
in a condition to break ground: and the enemy, 

Sally made next night, attacked the trenches with ſuch vigour 
ecls, that the piquets on the left were throne into con- 
fuſion ; and though Major General Crauford, 

who commanded in the trenches,” performed all 

that a great officer in his circumſtances could be 
expected to do; their works were deſtroyed, ſe- 

veral hundreds of the men were killed, and Ge- 

neral Crauford and his two aids- de- camp were 

made priſoners. The piquets upon the right were 
prepared to give them a warm reception: but the 
enemy retreated with the ſucceſs above-mentioned: 

and the damage was not ſo great but to be re- 

paired next day, A redoubt was alſo begun near 

the right of the works, to cover them from fuch 

another ſurprize. | 

Vigour of From this time the ſiege was carried on with the 
and de. utmoſt vigour, and the beſieged gave continual 
fence. proofs of their courage and abilities, by their un- 
| interrupted fire and mary well planned ſallies, 
An aſſault. which coſt many men on both ſides. On the 13th 
the General ordered the French redoubts to be 
attacked, which were the grand obſtacles to hit 
operations. This attack began at day break, with 

four pieces of cannon and thirty cohorns, which 

poured a w_— fire into the redoubt on the 

right of the-enemy's flank ; and opened à way 

for a detachment of marines, ſuſtained by part of 
Loudon's 
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Loudon's regiment, to the parapet, who drove A. D. 
the French from the works with bayonets fixed, 7%" 
and got poſſeſſion of the poſt. The other re- 
doubts were all ſucceſſively reduced in the ſame 
manner, and by the ſame detachment, only rein- 
forced by Colville's regiment, under the command 

of Colonel Teeſdale and Major Neſbit, who drove 
the enemy, with a great ſlaughter, to ſeek ſhelter” 
in the citadel; which was done with ſuch precipi- 
tation by the enemy, and ardour of our troops, 


that the Engliſh entered the gates of Palais pell-Fusng, : 
mell with the French, got poſſeſſion of the town, town Fell- 
made many prifoners, and releaſed the Engliſh wel. 

that had been made priſoners during this fiege. 

The citadel of Palais is very ſtrong both by Enemy re. 
art and nature: and the French commander was the _ 
determined to defend it to the laſt extremity. 

General Hodgſon, on his part, was reſolved to 
execute his commiſſion with the greateſt punctual- 
lity. Parallels were finiſhed, barricadoes made, 
batteries were conſtructed, and a fire from his mor- 
tars and artillery was inceſſantly kept up and well 
ſerved for 13 days and nights: which was as well Gallant 
returned by the beſieged, till the 25th of May, * 
when the ir fire began to abate. This long and re- 
ſolute reſiſtance, added to the ſcarcity of provi- 
fions, to be found upon the iſland, occaſioned by 
the precautions taken to remove all means of ſub- 
ſiſtance, before the Engliſh landed, rendered the 
ſituation of our army very diſagreeable, who were 
forced to live moſtly upon ſalt proviſions, having 
8 
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A; D. no ſupply of live cattle, but ſuch as were ſent them 
1764; from England. But their operations continued 


Breach 


. ſeq 


tion. 


with. equal ardour; and a breach was made in the 
citadel by the end of May; and, though the enemy 
were indefatigable.in their endeavours to repair the 
damages, their defences were daily ruined more. 
and more, and, a practicable breach was effected 
by the 7th. day. of June: Which at length diſpi- 
rited the garriſon : and the governor deſpairing of 
relief from the main, while the coaſt was in the 
power of an Engliſh fleet, and dreading. the con« 
uences of a general aſſault, he prudently re- 
ſolved to fave the remains of his brave garciſan, 
bo an honourable rien * 

| The 


* Chpitilitinl for the — Bellefh made June Ty 1761. 


Preliminary article. The Chevalier de St. Croix, brigadier 
in the King's army, and commandant of the citadel of Belle- 
iſle, propoſes that the place ſhall ſürrender on the 12th of 
June, in caſe no ſuccours arrive before that time; and that, 
in the mean while, no works ſhould be carried on, on either 


fide, nor any act of Boflility, nor any communication between 
the Engliſh befieging, and the Frenth . | 


v Refuſed,” © 


Art. I. The entire garriſon ſhall march through the breach 
with the honours of war, drums beating, colours flying, lights 
ed matches, and three, pieces of cannon, with 12 rounds each, 
Each ſoldier ſhall have 15 rounds in his cartouch- box. Au 
the officers, ſerjeants, ſoldiers, and inhabitants, are to earry 
off their baggage: The women to go with their huſbands. 
., « Granted, in favour of the gallant defence, which the 
citadel has made, under. the orders of the ln de St. 
Croix.“ 


hot u. 
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The reduction of this iſland, which bad i in vain 0 


been attempted i in former reigus⸗ Was looked upon 


as on the im 


Art; U. Two SeterahGsgbobs Halt be provided, 24d the duet. 


eſets which wen carry ſhall be depoſited in two edvered 
boats, which are not to be viſited: ' 

« The covered waggons are refiiſed ; hb care ſhall be 
taken to tranſport” all — daggage to the ee by the 
ſhorteſt way. „* 

Art. III. Veſſels ail be furniſhed for ui the French 
troops by the ſhorteſt way into the neareſt yore of France; by 
the firſt fair py | 

« Grant Me 

Art. IV; The French yagi that 46 e elbe are to be 
victualled in the ſame proportion with the troops of his Bri: 
tannic Majeſty ; and the ſame proportion of tonnage is to be 
allowed to the officers n W which the 9%] troops 
* . | 

» * e 

Art. V. Whes the troop thall be etbirics, 4 veſſel is bs 
be furniſhed for the Chevalier de St Croix, brigadier in the 
King's army, to M. de la Ville the King's Heutenant, to M. 
dela Carique; colonel of the foot, with hrevet of commandartt 
in the abſence of the Chevalier de St. Croix, atid to the field 
officers; including thoſe af the artillery, and engineers; as 
alſo for the three pleces of carinon; as well as for the ſoldiers 
of the Cour Royale; to be tranſported to Nantz, with their 
wives, ſervants, and the haggage which they have in the cita- 
del, wkich is not to be viſited. They ate to be FIQalled in 
the ſame propottion with the Engliſh officers of the ſame rank. 

Care ſhall be taken that all thoſe whio ate mentioned in 
this article ſhall be tranſported, without loſs of time, to Nantz, 
with their baggage and effects, as well af the tires pietes of 
cannon, granted by the frſt article.” 

Art. VI. Aſter the expirztion of tlle term mentionkd in the 
firſt article, a gate of the citadel ſhall be delivered up to the 
troops of his — Majeſty; at which there ſhall be kept 
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as” a happy omen of a' vigorous purſuit of thoſe 
to which'we' aſcribed; under heaven, all 

our 


' a French guard of equal. number, until the King's troops ſhall 


march out to embark, Thoſe guards ſhall be ordered to per. 
mit no Engliſh ſoldier to enter, nor no French ſoldier = 
out. 83 

„% A gate ſhall ien Wb bis Britannic 
Majeſty, the moment the capitulation is ſigned: and an equal 
number of French troops ſhall occupy the ſame gate.“ | 
Art. VII. A Veſſel ſhall be furniſhed to the commiſſaries of 
war, and to the treaſurer, in which they may carry their bag. 
gage, with their ſecretaries, clerks, and ſervants, without 
being moleſted. or viſited, They fhall be conducted, as wy 
as the other troops, to the neareſt port of dares 

% Granted.” Fo 

Art. VIII. Med. de Taille, captain general of the garde 
coſte, Lamp, Major, two lieutenants of cannoneers of the 
garde coſte, and go bombardeers, cannoneers, ſerjeants, and 
fuſileers, gardes coſtes of Belleiſle, paid by the King, ſhall 


have it in their choice to remain in the iſland, as well as all 


the other inhabitants, without being moleſted, either as to 
their perſons or goods, And if they have a mind to ſell their 
goods, furniture, boats, nets, and in general any effects which 
belong to them, within fix months, and to paſs over to the 
continent, they ſhall not be hindered; but, on the contrary, 
they ſhall have proper aſſiſtance, and the neceſſary paſſports. 

They ſhall remain in the iſland under protection of the 
King of Great Britain, as the other inhabitants, or ſhall be 
tranſported to the continent, if they pleaſe, with the garriſon.” 

Art. IX. M. Serignon, clerk of the treafury of the French 
troops, the armourer, the Bourjeois cannoneers, the ſtore- 
keepers, and all the workmen belonging to the engineers, may 
remain at Belleiſle with their families, or go to the continent 
with the ſame privileges as above - mentioned. 

« Granted. To remain in the iſland, upon the ſame foot- 
ing with the other inhabitants, or to be tranſported with the 


gafiſon to che continent, as they ſhall think proper. 1 | 
Art, 
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bur ſucceſſes in this war z as may be collected dum A. p. 


thegaddreſs of the citiaens of London, on that-oc- 
caſion; 


Art. X. The Roman Catholic religion ſhall be exerciſed in 

* _ with the ſame freedom as under a French gc 

- The churches ſhall be preſerved, and the rectors and 
ba prieſts continued: and, in caſe of death; they ſhall be 
replaced by the biſhop of Vanpes; They ſhall be maintained 
in their functions, privileges, immunities, and revenues. 

« All the inhabitants, without diſtinction, ſhall enjoy the 
free exerciſe of their religion. The other part of this article 
muſt neceſſarily. depend on the pleaſure of his Bridingic Ma* 

e ”” 

| 1 Xl. The officers and ſoldiers who are in hi hoſpital 
of the town and citadel, ſhall be treated in the ſame manner as 
the gatriſon ; and; after theit recovery; they ſhall be furniſhed 
with veſſels to carry them to France. In the mean while, they 
hall be ſupplied with ſubſiſtence and remedies till their depar⸗ 
ture, according to the my which 15 nnn and Gr 
mall give in. N ; | 

« Granted.” 


Art. XII. After: the term ne t penep u | 


ticle is expired, orders ſhall be given, that the commiſſaries of 
artillery, engineers, and provifions;. ſhall make an inventory 
of what ſhall be found in the King's magazines, out of which 
bread, wine, and meat ſhall be furniſhed to ſubſiſt the French 
troops to the moment of their departure, 


«They ſhall be furniſhed with neceſſary ſubſiſtence till their 


departure; on the ſame 0 with the _ of his ng: 
Majeſty.” 

Art. XII. Major General Ccauford, as well as al the” 
Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, who have been made priſoners: 


fince the 8th of April 1761, incluſive, ſhall be ſet at liberty 


after the ſigning of the capitulation; and ſhall be diſengaged' 
from their parole. The French officers, of different ranks, 
volunteers, ſerjeants and ſoldiers, who have been made priſon - 
ers ſince the 8th of April, ſhall alſo be ſet at liberty. 

I 3 The 
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A. D. caſion; wherein they expreſs their joy and exulta- 


11. 


All the archives, regiſters, public papers, and writings, 


tion, on the entire reduction of the important iſland 
' 3 of 


The Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, priſoners of war in the 

citadel, are to be free the moment the capitulation is ſigned: 
the French officers and ſoldiers, who are priſoners of war, ſhall 
be exchanged according to the cartel of Sluys,” 

All the above articles ſhall be executed faithfully on both 
fides, and ſuch as may be doubrful ſhall be fuel interpreted, 
Granted. 

Atter the ſignature, urg tall be ſent on den fide fr 
the ſecurity of the articles of the capitulation. | 

„ Granted.” 


which have any relation to the government of this iſland, ſhall 
de faithfully delivered up to his Britannic Majeſty's commiſſa- 
ry: two days ſhall be allowed for the evacuation of the cita- 
del; and the tranſports neceſſary for the embarkation, ſhall 
be ready to receive the garriſon and their effects. A French 
officer ſhall be ordered to deliver up all the warlike ſtores and 
proviſions; and, in general, every thing which belongs to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to an Engliſh commiſſary appointed 
for that purpoſe. And an officer ſhall be ordered to ſhew us 


all the mines and ſouterains of the place.“ "7 you 


S. Hoposon. | A KeyyPeL. 
L nV. DB ans Croix. | 


feu. — end pier du. to 
Killed, Captain Sir W. —— Williams, of Burgoyne's 
light horſe.— Lieutenant Stone, of Lord Panmure's regiment 
of foot.—Lieutenant Whittle, of the ſecond battalion of 
Rufane's. TITS erin, of 7 Crauford' $ 
light infantry. - | 
Wounded. Driqadier How, Lieutenant Chate, of Lieu- 


tenant-General Whitmore's regiment of foot. Captain Pat- 


terſon, Lieutenant Hutchinſon, of Lord George Beuclerk's 
£2 2 | regiment 


re A ps 


| 
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verence, of his Majeſty's land and naval forces. 
A conqueſt, which after more than one fruitleſs 
attempt in former times, ſeemed to have been re- 
ſerved by divine Providence to grace the auſpici- 
ous beginning of his preſent Majeſty's reign. And 
at the ſame time they approved of, they could not 
help expreſſing their fears of a too great propen- 
ſity towards peace, where they add, And this 
«* conqueſt confirms our hopes of a long continu- 
« ance of wiſe, ſteady, and ſucceſsful meaſures. 
« A blow ſo humiliating to the pride and power 
« of France, cannot but impreſs. that haughty na- 
« tion with the due. ſenſe of the ſuperiority of a 


« patriot: King, ruling over à free, brave, and 


« united people, and convince: them of the dan- 
« oer of delaying to accept ſuch terms of peace, 
* as his Majeſty's equity, wiſdom and ee 
« ſhould think fig, to preſcribe.” ITT 

How would the nation have rejoiced, had Mr. 
Pix r's plan againſt Martinico been ſuffered to 


regiment of foot. Lieutenant Henry Norton Ivers, of the 
Earl of Loudon's ditto.— Major Neſbit, Captain Faulkner, 
Lieutenant Bromhead, Lieutenant Young, of Major-General 
Colvill's dĩtto. Brigadier Neſaguliers, Captain Muckle, Licu- 


jenant Kinderſly, Lieutenant M*Kenzie, artillery.—Lieute- 


nant Colonel M*Kenzie, Captain Bell, Captain Murry, Cap- 
tain Carruthers, Lieutenant Haddon, 1 _— 
Lieutenant Hunt, marines, 


Priſoners. Major-General Craufard, Sls Preſton, ant 


Lieutenant Bruce, his aids de camp. Lieutenant Majori- 


banks, of Lord George Beauclerk's; Captain Gordon, Cap» 
tajn Cope, of Major-General Crauford's light Infantry. TTY 
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A D. take effect? which had been long under confidera- 
I. | yy! p 

tion, and was propoſed as the finiſhing blow tg 

the French trade and power; provided they ſhould 

not be brought to à due ſenſe of their own weak- 

neſs by the reduction of Belleiſle, and of their 

danger from the vicinity of their moſt powerful 

and triumphant enemy, poſſeſſed of a ſſtuation 

that entirely over awed their coaſt, and from 

whence their country might be inyaded without 

diffculty. But while this plan continues under 

deliberation, we will once more viſit Germany, 

and enquire into the circumſtances of the King of 

Pruffia, in a manner, forſaken by England, and 

ſtill ſurrounded by his former inveterate enemies, 

Ae is The King of Pruſſia not receiving the encou. 

Saxony, agement from the Britiſh court, which had hi- 

and Pome” therto enabled him to act with vigour, was ob. 

lnattive tiged to act upon the defenſive: and the Auſtrians, 

belltgetent who looked upon this change of conduct in his 

powers. Pruſſian Majeſty to be only an act of generalſhip, 

whereby he was meditating ſome great and unex- 

pected blow againſt his enemies, judged it moſt 

adviſable to remain alſo on the defenſive, to watch 

his actions. In the mean time, a report prevailing 

that his Majeſty had concluded a treaty, offenſive 

and defenſive, with the Ottoman Porte, this greatly 

irritated the Empreſſes. But as nothing could 

more effectually concur to facilitate à pacific 

negociation between his Majeſty, Ruſſia and Au- 

ſtria, and it is probable, ſuch, a report contributed 

greatly to the inactivity of their troops at the be- 

ginning of the ſpring: ſo this report ſerved only 

<4 2 Xo cg 
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to ſharpen their reſentments, when it was found A. P. 
to be a mere deception, to diſtract their councils, oo 
and to delay their operations. 

The ' ſtate of theſe belligerents was the more Reafons 
critical, as they had not been able, with their ut- „it. 
moſt efforts, laſt year, to mend their circumſtan- 
ces, and the loſs of a battle on either ſide might 
greatly influence the- negotiations at Augſburg, 
to the prejudice of the conquered. Thus, Prince Situation 

; | N | i of their 
Henry was ordered to encamp under Leipſic, to armies. 
watch the Auſtrian army in that neighbourhood, 
under Count Daun. The King occupied a very 
ſtrong camp not far from Schweidnitz, in Upper 
Sileſia : and General Laudohn was poſted with 42 
numerous army to ſuperviſe his motions, and to, 
wait the, approach of the Pruſſians, in order to 
force his Pruſſian. Majeſty to a battle, upon very 
diſadvantageous terms, or to cut off his maga- 
zines and places of refuge in the Lower Sileſia, 
which he had well ſecured with garriſons. . 

However the Pruſſians could not reſt without skir- 
ſome employ z their partizans made ſome ſudden Pi. 
and. bold excurſions. A. corps under two major 
generals, advanced from Gera, by the way of 
Neuſtadt on the Orla, as far as Saalfield, where 
they routed an Auſtrian} poſt, with conſiderable 
loſs to the enemy; and penetrating. as far as the 
village of Schwatz, a poſt of importance, poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Imperialiſts, they alſo routed and 
drove them from thence. They proceeded into 
Voightland, and routed a conſiderable corps under 

14 General 
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General Guaſco, near Plaune, and took all hig 
baggage and four pieces of cannon. | 
Bur the grand object, which attracted the King's 


attention, was the operations of the Ruſſians, 


They, at laſt, took the field, and moved in two 
diviſions; one, under M. Tottleben, marched 
towards Pomerania; the other, led by M. Butter- 
lin, entered the Upper Sileſia, and took the rout 
of Breſlau. At the ſame time M. Laudohn made 
his diſpoſitions with a_ manifeſt deſign to unite 
their armies, and either to attack the King, or, tq 
take Breſſau or Schweidnitz in his preſence. 

Mis Majeſty was not in a condition to prevent 
the junction of theſe armies, favoured by the 


paſſage of the Oder, which had been made ford- 


able in ſo many places, by a remarkable dry ſea- 
ſon, that it was impoſſible to obſtruct their pal- 
ſage over that river. The Ruſſians in poſſeſſion 
of the open country, exacted heavy contributions, 
and detached a body to cannonade Breſſau, Which 


they did very ſevetely from ſeven batteries: but 
the garriſon being reinforced, marched out and 
obliged the enemy to abandon their batteries, and 


to decamp with Joſs. Laudohn tried every ſtra- 
tagem to decoy the King from his impregnable 
camp. But in vain z neither his motions towards 
effecting the junction of the two armies,” nor his 
threats to beſiege Schweidnitz, nor his motions 
towards Lower Silefia, could provoke or prevail 
with the King to march, or to divide his forces. 
As for the deſtination of the other Ruſſian diviſion, 


his e; leemed to give himſelf little concern, 


whoſg 
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whoſe leader, M. Tottleben, who was a ſoldier — 

of fortune, without any national attachment, or Wer 

particular allegiance, . had been gained. to his in- 2 | 
tereſt by pecuniary arguments. But this corre- Count | 
ſpondence being ſuſpected, Tottleben was remov- removed. | 
ed, and the command given to General Roman- 


zoff, who reſumed the ſiege of Colberg; e 
the Swedes, this year, had engaged to. favours 


Accordingly the General: undertook the ſiege in 


perſon,, with a conſiderable body of Ruſſians: 
and a ſtrong fleet ſailed: from Cronſtadt, with an 
additional number of troops, artillery and warlike 
ſtores, to block up the port. This was joined by + 
a Swediſh. ſquadron in Auguſt, and the motions 
of the Swedes in Weſtern Pomerania were made 

to favour the · operations of the Ruſſians, 

His Pruſſian Majeſty, depending upon the fide · 
lity of the | governor of Colberg, the bravery of 
the garriſon, the inexperience of the enemy, little 
accuſtomed to ſieges, a corps of fix or ſeven thou- 


ſand men, commanded by the Prince of Wurtem- 


berg, ſtrongly entrenched under the cannon of the 
town, and the approaching winter, when the froſt 
he thought would render the approaches impracti- 
cable, gave himſelf little thought about its relief; 
which ſecurity, weſhall find, loſt him this important 
poſt ; which was looked Wan to be the key of his 
dominions an the north. 

The Ruſſians noticed their entrance into Nuss Ruſſians | 
rania about the beginning of June, with a furious made 
attack upon Belgarde. But they were fo well re- 
ceived, that they were repulſed with conſiderable 
lols, by the vigilance of General Werner : who, 


with 
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A. D. witheight battalions of infantry, and 18 ſquadrons 
3701: of horſe, made a forced march from Corlin, and 

2 drove the enemy from their poſts. However, 

ſome of his detachments penetrated as far as the 

frtontiers of the New Marche, and got poſſeſſion 

w_ of Landſberg. But they ſoon abandoned their 

acquiſitions, and retired to che main body of their 


army. 
— This was sbs only thing to attract his atten- 
zeted, tion, and to employ his Majeſty's endeavours to 
encounter. The army of the Empire in Saxony 
ſnewed a diſpoſition. to attack Leipſic : but they 
were ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed for their preſumption, 
by a ſtrong detachment of 5000 men, under Ge- 
neral Seydlita; that they not only retired with pre- 
cipitation, but never ventured ne, to ap. 
pray: the Pruſſian canronments, 
While all the world ſeemed —— a0 do- 
muuction of Pruſſia's King, and he was, in a manner 
chained don by the ſuperior ſtrength of Laudohn 
and Butterlin, the fertility of his genius ſuggeſted 
a ſpecious way for his relief, and to diſconcert all 
their meaſures. Ihe Ruſſians depended upon 
their magazines; erected in Poland, and covered 
with another diviſion of their vaſt army under 
General Fermer, for their ſubſiſtence, and to ſe- 
Roſfian cure a ſafe retreat in caſe of accident. His Pruſſian 
— ; Majeſty, therefore, ordered General Platen to 
attempt the deſtruction of thoſe magazines: and 
this was performed with extraordinary ſucceſs. 
The Pruſſian general, in their march towards the 
trontiers of Reha. ee and deſtroyed 500 
VvVoaggans 


457 
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EY with "proviſions" for the Ruſſſan army, AD. 
and killed, or made priſoners, upwards of 4000 "om 
men, that had them under convoy?! and he pur- 
ſued this expedition with ſuch diligence, that he 
totally ruined three great magazines of the enemy. 

This delivered his Majeſty immediately from Ge- Gen — 
neral Butterlin, ho, upon advice of this ſecret ex- + anger 
pedition, and the danger, to which the grand ma- Auftriane, 
gazine at Poſen was expoſed, withdrew the main 
body of his army from the Auſtrians, and haſten- 
ed back towards Poland, leaving only a large de- 
tachment, under General Czernichelf, bus 1 4 
rate with General/Laudohn,' 

His Proffian Majeſty was fo golbed with the — 
ſucceſs of this expedition, which recalled the grand x . 
army of Ruſfians, that he began to act with'leſg _ 
caution, and ventured to quit his ſtrong” camp 
near Schweidnitz, to ſeek for proviſions nearer to 
the Oder, of which his army ſtood in need; and 
at the fine time, he drew off 4000 men Pad the 
garriſon of Schweidnitz, for the ſafety of which 
fortreſs he was in no pai; as, being removed only 
a very ſmall diſtance, he was perſuaded the enemy 
would not be able to beſiege it, without his receiv- 
ing timely notice to arrive to its relief. A conſi- 
deration, which probably was well founded had 
his Majeſty been engaged with a general leſs capa- 
ble than Laudohn. Bur, as Laudohn had through Laudoby 
the whole campaign watched him with a moſt di- — 
ligent and penetrating aſſiduity, and hitherto had tereaf: 
found no part open and unguarded, he with a cou- 
ſage and ſagacity re to himſelf, ſcized the 


* 
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A. D. opportunity, and eee een 
„ by a coup de main. 

Schwrid- | This was the moſt mw place poſſeſſed. 70 
% a coup the Pruſſians in Sileſia. Its ſituation was central: 
8 was ſtrongly fortified; and his Majeſty. had de- 
poſited here a great quantity of artillery and mili- 
tary ſtores. The firſt of October, at three in the 
morning, was ordered for the execution of this 
enterprize. A ſelect number of troops were or- 
dered upon this ſervice, who under the cover of a 
thick fog, got under the walls and even fixed their 
ſcaling, ladders in four different places, before 
diſcovered by the garriſon, They ſcaled the walls 
in each place at the ſame time: ſo that the gatr.. 
ſion fired a very few, and were, in a manner, de- 
pfrcived of the uſe of their cannon. But what 
compleated their ruin was the exploſion of a ma · 
gazine of powder in one of the outworks, occa- 

ſioned by the fire of the ſmall arms. By which 

about 300 Pruſſians, and as many Avſtrians, were 

blown up, and the outworks fell into the hands of 

the enemy; who having nothing in their way, 

prepared to aſſault the Les of the place, burſt 
open the gates, and after firing a few ſhot, they 

got entire poſſeſſion. of the town at day break: 

whereby Lieutenant General Zaſtrow, the gover- 

nor, and about 3000 men, were made priſoners at 

diſcretion, beſides the Joſs of a great quantity of 

meal and a great number of cannon; with the loſs 

i, of no more than 600 Auſtrians ; though it coſt 
| the Pruſſians a blockade of ſome months, and a 
| "Pp 1 5 days open trenches to recover it = 
the 
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the Auſtrians, in the year 1758: which has occa- A. D. 
ſoned ſome diſhonourable tellections on the fidelity *7*" 


of the governor. But there has never appeared 
any juſt grounds for ſuch a refle&ion. © Though it 14 
is evident, from the King's letter to him on this 
melancholy occaſion, his Majeſty could fearce re- 
concile this conduct with his duty.” We may 
now ſay (the King writes) what Francis I. of 
France wrote to his mother, after the battle of 
Pavia, we have loſt all except our bonour. As 1 
can't comprehend what has happened to you, 1 
ſhall ſuſpend my banden the . n ex- 
ane ö 

By this acquiſition the Abſtr, gained ſuch a EN 
footing in Sileſia, that they obliged the King to conquett. 
retreat towards Breſlau, and ſecured winter quarters 
for themſelves in that province. As to the advices 
from other parts of his forces, they about this time 
gave his Majeſty ſome hopes of weathering the 
tide of adverſe fortune. Prince Henry, who was 
ſtill ſtrongly encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Meiſſen, became the next object of the Auſtrian 
power. M. Daun recalled a large reinforcement M. Daun 
from Laudohn's army, in November, and attacked * 
the Prince: but failed in the attempt. For, tho 
he ſucceeded in carrying ſome of the Pruſſian ad- 
vanced poſts, he found it impracticable to force his 
lines: therefore he retired back to his camp, and dif- 
tributed his army into cantonments about Dreſden, 
for the winter. His example was followed by the 
Imperial army, which took up their winter quar- 
ters at Naumberg and Zwickaw. And Prince 
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Henry was thereby induced to canton his troops 
as; far as. Vleiſſen on the tight, and to Karzenhay: 
ſen to the left. r 

From Colberg the innlligence » was alſo — 


able for a while. For- ee omanzoff perfiſt- 


ed in carrying, on the ſiege of that, place, ati 
the. retreat, of the Ruſſian, : army, under Count 
Butterlin, the united fleets, of Ruſſia and Sweden 
were driven off the coaſt, with ſome. damage, 
by a boiſlerous wind, in the beginning of Odo. 
ber, and, obliged to return, home; and, the, garri- 
ſon, of Colberg received. a. ſeaſonable ſupply of 
proviſions by ſea, from Stetin. Bur, neither of 


--* theſe diſadyantages/ to his cauſe any way diſcou- 


raged the Ruſſian, General... Romanzoff ſet the 


kaſan and all the power that could be ſeat, agaialt 
him at defiance: and proceeded i in the ſiege with 
ſuch vigour, that made it ſoon neceſſary to detach 


more ſtrength, to ſupport the Prince of Wurtem- 


berg. General Platen was ordered upon that ſer- 
vice, in his return from the deſttuction of the 
Ruſſian magazines and another detachment was 
ſent. under General Knoblock, to take poſt at 
Treplow in order to defend the convoys directed 
to reſt at that place. Theſe were wiſe diſpoſitions; 
and all the force that his Pruſſian. Majelty could 
ſpare at ſuch a vaſt diſtance, They might have beet 


_ ſufficient. for raiſing the ſiege of Colberg, had 


not Count Butterlin, detached, as many troops as 


A Ruffan ſhip of the line was recked, and all the crew 
periſhed.” The hoſpital __ was 1 for on fire and 
deſtroyed. X " 
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his own ſecurity would admit, to ſcour the e A. D. 
try, and to prevent the Pruſſian reinforcements 1 
and convoys reaching the 1 8 
tion. 
Thoſe numerous and ſtrong Retail of * 
Ruſſians overſpread the whole country; and dif- Ruſſians. 
treſſed the beſiged in ſuch a manner, that it was 
thought proper for General Platen to quit the 
entrenchments, which he had maintained ſome 
time with the Prince of Wurtemberg, and to 
cover the Pruſſian reinforcements. But both he Platen 46«/ 
and his convoy were attacked by a much ſuperior oO 
ſtrength, which took part of his convoy, and 
purſued him and the remainder up to the gates of 
Stetin: where he eſcaped with much difficulty. 
The Ruſſians then marched againſt Treptow, uns 
der General Romanzoff in perſon. The town 
had ſcarcely any walls: and only 2000 men in 
garriſon. It was inveſted by 8000-men and up- 
wards; but General Knoblock, who commanded wegen 
at that poſt, made a brave defence for five days; 
when, in want of every thing, for ſubſiſtence and 
defence, the garriſon were obliged to ſurrender ae 
priſoners of war. 3 

The Ruſſians in this quarter POM now to Siege of 
50, ooo men and upwards; and they were fo elated  >-0...M 
with theſe advantages of Platen and Knoblock, Carried on. 


that nothing could ſatisfy them but the reduction 
of Colberg, which had ſo often foiled the arms 
of their country, and which, in their poſſeſfion, 
would enable them, for the future, to get their 
proviſions and ammunition without the tedious, 
hazardous 
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ſurrenders. 
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hazardous road, and expenſive method of con- 


veying them from Poland. Beſides, there was 
no- ſtrong place, except Stetin; between ond ſea 


port and Brandenburg. 


Thus fluſhed with ſucreſs, and aſia with 


future hopes, the Ruſſians redoubled their efforts 


in ſpite of the extreme rigour of the ſeaſon, in 
that cold region; and got poſſeſſion of a ſmall 
fort that commanded the mouth of the harbour, 


Diftreſs of The difficult navigation upon that coaſt, in the 


depth of winter, had deprived the garriſon of 
regular ſupplies: but this fort in the hands of the 
enemy, threatened to cut off all hopes by ſea, with: 


out which it could not be poſſible for the army and 


garriſon to ſubſiſt. Therefore, the Prince of Wur- 
temberg had no alternative, but either to ſurren- 
der by famine, or to work his deliverance by an 
act of valour : which latter being the choice of 
his men, he reſolved to leave the governor to make 
the beſt terms for his garriſon, and his army cut 
their way through part of the Ruſſian forces with 
very inconſiderable loſs. 

Colonel Hayde, or Haden, who PINT (9 
the town, being left to bimſell, without the leaſt 
poſſibility of relief, with a garriſon exhauſted in 
their ſtrength, by a ſiege of near ſix months, al- 
moſt in want of proviſions; and within a fortreſs 
almoſt battered to pieces, was forced to furrender *; 


and they were made priſoners of war. 


i The ſame goveruor that þ had defended this town x again 
all the efforts of Ruſſia during this war, 
On the 16th of December. 


The 
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The Ruſſians now, for the firſt time, took up 4. D. 


their winter · quarters in Pomerania: and the ſitua- * 
tion of the King of Pruſſia, with the Auſtrians at — 
Schweidhitz, and the Ruſſians at Colberg, the 880 
two extremities of his dominions, deprived him 

of the means to make any movement, which the 

enemy might not improve to his inevitable ruin. 

So that we leave his Pruſſian Majeſty in a worſe. Bad fituaz 
ſituation of his affairs, without having had one re- 1 
gular battle with his enemies, or ſuffering any con- Pruſſia. 
ſiderable blow in the field; than his Majeſty ever 

found them at the concluſion of his moſt unfor- 

tunate campaigns. ; | 
Ihe negociations for a ſeparate peace between o Operations 

Great Britain and France proceeded, and with e ** 
ſome appearance of ſincerity ; but there was no 
ceſſation of arms. The ſituation of the allies, 
driven back from Caſſel, to their old quarters 
about Paderborn, would not permit them to at; 
tempt any new project againſt an enemy ſo vaſtly 
ſuperior in the field. Neither could the French 
recover the blow given them by the deſtruction 
of their magazines, till the ſummer was pretty far 
advanced. 

The firſt motion was made by the Prince de Prince ds 
Soubiſe, about the end of June, © He marched, fler dhe 
with the troops under his command, over the . 
Rhine, and advanced on the fide of Munſter, * 
where he met with the Hereditary Prince of Brunſ- 
wick to oppoſe him. At the ſame time M. Duke 
de- Broglio marched from Caſſel towards the Dy- 
mel, to join Soubiſe, intending, with their united 


Vol. V. K _ "Rr. 
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A. D. force, to attack the allies. This ſcheme ſo far 
761. ſucceeded, that M. Broglio, falling in with a poſt 
on the Dymel, commanded by General Sporcken, 
in the front of the allied army, not only obliged 
him to quit that advantageous poſt, but purſued 
and routed his rear; m which affair the French 
took 800 priſoners, nineteen pieces of cannon, 
400 horſes, and upwards of 170 waggons ; Prince 
Ferdinand fell back to the Lippe'; and War. 
burg, Dringelburg and Paderborn ſubmitted to 

the Frenck. | 
ot Princes. However, the allies only retreated, that they 
Ferdinand. might advance again with more power. At firſt 
ll his Serene Highneſs contented himſelf with har- 
| taſſing the enemy by detached parties, which 
„ burnt their magazines, and intercepted their con- 
| voys. This determined the French, whoſe whole 
force united M. Broglio and the Prince of Sou- 
biſe at Soeſt, between Lipſtadt and Ham, to force 
him to a deciſive battle. But as ſoon as the Prince 
diſcovered their intention he moved and en- 
camped at Hohenover. Fhe ſtrength and ad- 
vantage of this ſituation of the allied army will 
; appear more clearly from the deſcription of the 
- premiſes. The Aeſt not only runs almoſt parallel 
for a conſiderable way with the Lippe, but fo 
near, that in ſome places the diſtance does not ex- 
ceed half a mile: between which parallels. lies the 
high road from Lipſtadt to Ham. In order to 


ſecure a ſafe retreat, or in any degree to command 


——— — 
— — — 


On the 2d of July. 
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the adjacent country, it was neceſſury to get poſ· A. D. 


ſeſſion of that important communication. With 
this view his Serene Highneſs diſpoſed his army, 
after this manner, with his left wing in the nar- 
rows between the rivers, having its left extremity un- 
der General Wutgenau, leading towards the Lippe, 
perfectly ſecured, as the right was ſupported by 


the village of Kirch-Denkern, firuate immediately 


on the Aeſt. In which wing the Marquis of 
Granby commanded, with the affiſtance of Lieute- 
nant-General Howard and the Prince of Anhalts 
poſted towards the faid village. At Kirch-Den- 
kern the Aeſt is joined almoſt in a right angle 
by the Saltzbach, a ſmall deep river; behind 
which is a conſiderable eminence, on which was 
placed the center, commanded by General Con- 
way; and on the continuation of this height was 
placed the right wing, under the Hereditary 
Prince, ſtretching out towards the village of 
Werle, and well defended by buſhy, rugged and 


almoſt impaſſable ground on the flank. Thus 


the whole center and right wing were covered 
by a river, and the left was ſupported by rivers 
on both flanks ; in which was ſtationed the ſtrength 
and flower of the army, and the greateft part of 
the artillery, becauſe it was the moſt important 
ſituation; moſt expoſed in front, and conſequently 
moſt likely to be the chief object of the enemy's 


moſt powerful efforts. Other occaſional diſpoſſi- Battle er 
tions were made, as appeared moſt to the ad- _ 


vantage of the whole, and to counteract the mo- 
tions of the enemy; who advanced with ſuch ex- 
K 2 pedition, 
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dition, that the ſeveral diſpoſitions of the allies 
were not then completed, when the French at- 
tacked the poſts defended by the Marquis of 
Granby, with a moſt furious fire of artillery and 
ſmall arms. But the Britiſh croops maintained 
their ground with an intrepidity and firmneſs na- 
tural to their country; and their gallant com- 
mander contributed ſo effectually, by his example, 
to inſpire them with the love of glory and the de- 
ſire of victory, that they ſtood the whole torrent 
of that impetuoſity, which diſtinguiſheth the 


French in their firſt onſets, and reſiſted for ſome 


hours, till General Wutgenau, as it was orginally 
planned, advanced to their aſſiſtance. When 
their united force attacked the French with a vi- 
gour, that cannot be deſcribed; and after a long 
and obſtinate engagement, till it was quite dark, 
they repulſed the French, and made them ſeek 
for ſhelter amongſt the woods. 

This happened on the 15th of July. But it 
was far from being deciſive. Prince Ferdinand 
employed the following night to complete his diſ- 
poſitions. General Wutgenau kept the ground he 
had juſt gained, and extended his right to Hans- 
Velinghauſen, and turned his left towards the high 
road of Ham: the defence of which place was his 


chief object. His Serene Highneſs receiving ad- 


vice early in the morning, that M. Broglio was 
advancing, with his united forces, to renew the 
battle, and judging that the ſtrongeſt efforts would 
now be made on his left, ordered General Howard 


to bring up the brigade of foot, commanded by 
Lord 
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Lord Frederick Cavendiſh, and that of the ca- A. D. 
valry by Major-General Lord Pembroke. At the 
fame time Colonel Grevendorff was ſent with two 
battalions to barricade and fortify the village of 
Kirch- Denkern; to be ſupported by Lieutenant-- 
General Howard, in caſe of neceſſity. However, 
the enemy got poſſeſſion of ſome poſts oppoſite to 
the piquets; which was not in the power of an' 
army, ſo greatly inferior to the French in num- 
bers, to prevent: ſo that the — frirmiſned 
all night. 

On the 16th, by Ar the —— united Renewed. 
armies were diſcovered advancing in battle array. 
The Prince de Soubiſe led up their center and 
their left, and about three o'clock in the morning 
the battle began with a ſevere fire againſt the 
poſt where they had been foiled the day before. 
General Wutgenau received them with much bra- 
very and firmneſs: for, after a continual and 
dreadful fire of cannon and muſquetry for five 
hours, the French were not able to gain one inch 
of ground. About nine his Serene Highneſs, in- 
formed that the enemy were preparing to erect 
batteries upon an eminence oppoſite Lord Gran- 
by's poſt, which it had not been in his power tõ 
incloſe within his lines, and which might prove 
fatal to that corps, ordered a reſerved detach- 
ment, which he called in from beyond the Lippe, 
and opportunely arrived under General Sporcken, 
to advance to Lord Granby's aſſiſtance, and jointly 
to charge the enemy vigorouſly in their ſtate of 
reſolution, The fate of the day turned upon 

| K 3 3 
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A.D. this movement. Ir had all the ſucceſs that could 

1761. be deſired. It was deciſive in favour of the al. 
Allies vic- lies, The troops under Lord Granby thus rein- 
ne forced, executed their orders with that diligence 
and increpidity, that they preſently threw them 
into. confuſion, and obliged them to retreat with 
ſuch precipitation, that they abandoned their dead, 
wounded, and ſeveral pieces of cannon, ſome of 
which were ſixteen pounders. The whole regi- 
ment of Rouge, formerly Belſance, conſiſting of 
four battalions, ſurrendered, with their cannon 
and colours, to Maxwell's battalion of grenadiers: 
beſides a great number of priſoners; and as ſoon 
as the enemy's. left, which kept up a brifk fire 
on the ſide where the Hereditary Prince command- 
ed, received the news of this defeat on their 
right, they retreated - alſo, and joining with the 
center, covered their retreat. So that, favoured by 
this circumſtance, and an incloſed country, the 
French eſcaped without any conſiderable los, in the 
ſhort purſuit of about three miles to Hiltrup: in 
which the cavalry could not act. Nevertheleſs the 


Loſs on 


doch ſides. enemy loſt upwards of 5000 men killed, wounded 


and priſoners : whereas the allies had not above 300 
killed, 1000 wounded, and loſt about 200 priſoners. 
Remarks Though the allies gained an honourable ad- 


on this 


bale, vantage in this action, and kept the ground for 


ſome time, while the French retreated, the battle 
was far from deciſive. The loſs was ſo incon- 
ſiderable, in an army of that ſuperior force, that 
the French were not diſabled. So that had there 
been no ret motive to retard, and even to ob- 

| ſtruct 
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ſtruct the French operations, it is ſcarce credible, A. D. 
that two ſuch armies, as were here united, would 1761. 

have ſlunk away, without ſome further attempt 
upon ſuch an inferior force, as that under Prince 
Ferdinand. This motive ſoon after appeared to 
be the old grudge between Soubiſe and Broglio. 
Their armies immediately ſeparated from each French ar. 
other, under their reſpective commanders : and, units. — 
as if they had laid aſide all thoughts of action for 
the reſidue of the year, Broglio fell back towards 
Caſſel, and Soubiſe paſſed the Roer. But theſe 
commanders endeavoured to exculpate themſelves 
to their court, by bitter invectives againſt each 
other's conduct. Broglio threw all the blame of 
the late diſgrace of the French arms, upon the 
Prince de Soubiſe, whom he accuſed of not ad- 

| _ vancing and beginning the attack, till it was too 

| late for him to continue it. To which the Prince 

| replied, That Broglio had begun before the time 

| fixed, in hopes to force the allies without the 

| aſſiſtance of Soubiſe; and that when he found 

that point loſt, Broglio had obliged Soubife to 

| retreat, that he might not have wo honour of re- 

ö covering it. 

Prince Ferdinand was obliged, by the motions puture 
; of the enemy, to divide his army alſo, to watch tions. 
f both Broglio and Soubiſe. A part was poſted, 


n under the Hereditary Prince, to cover Munfter : 
F but his Serene Highneſs remained in the country 


. towards the Weſer, to oppoſe Broglio, who was 
reinforced with two large detachments from Sou- 


biſe's army. And Soubiſe having ſecured a convoy 
| K 4 of 
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dinand's 


ment, 
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of barges, coming down the river for his army, 
repaſſed that river and the Lippe, and advanced 


as far as Dulmen, and threatened Munſter with a 


ſiege. - Broglio purſued his old plan to penetrate 
into Hanover, ſeized upon Keſter, which he for- 
tified, and ſhewed a deſign to beſiege Hamelen. 
Though Prince Ferdinand was not in a condition 


endeavours to riſk a battle upon any terms, and could not 


to bri : 1 
bing "prevent this progreſs of the enemy into Hanover, 


his fruitful genius was employed to ſupply by art, 
»what he was not able to do by numbers, He re- 
tired to Dumolt, and called in moſt of his detach- 
ments; with a reſolution to attack Broglio, 
encamped in his neighbourhood. on the heights of 
Neim, whenever opportunity might offer, But 
Broglio cautiouſly avoided a general action. There- 
fore Prince Ferdinand had recourſe to ſtratagem, 
to try how he could diminiſh the enemy's army 
by ſkirmiſhing, and ſo to diſcourage his proceed - 
ings againſt Hanover. In which the allies had 
great ſucceſs, though one of thoſe ſkirmiſhes 
proved fatal to Prince Henry, who was mortally 
wounded, while he emulated the heroic actions of 
his brother the Hereditary Prince and his uncle 


E erdinand. 


On the other hand the Hereditary Prince paid 
ſo good attention towards the charge committed 
to his care, that as ſoon as he diſcovered ſome 
previous arrangements at Dorſten for a ſiege, 
and that a diſappointment at this place would 
conduce, in a great meaſure, to divert the enemy 
from the ſiege of Munſter, he attacked it on the 

J : goth 
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2th of Auguſt, with ſo much reſolution and per- A. D. 


| ſeverance, that he obliged the French battalion, 
that garriſoned Dorſten, to ſurrender priſoners of 
war; deſtroyed the magazines of meal, &c. and 
demoliſhed the ovens. This obliged Prince de 
Soubiſe to retreat beyond the Lippe. 

Broglio was too ſtrong to be diverted from his 

intention againſt Hanover, and too cautious to 
be drawn into an engagement upon diſadvantageous 
circumſtances. Therefore Prince Ferdinand, hav- 
ing obſerved that his following him, was only to 
transfer the ſeat of war into the very territo- 
ries he was ordered to cover from invaſion, his- 
Serene Highneſs had recourſe to an expedient, 
which effectually anſwered his end, and ſaved Ha- 
nover without bloodſhed. Accordingly, we find 


1761. 


that when all his endeavours failed to check Brog- Prince Fer- 


| lio's march into the EleRorate by force of arms, rr; 


his Serene Highneſs took a reſolution to return into {42 Brog- 


o from 


Heſſe, and to throw himſelf as far into the Lan- Hanover. 


gravate, as Broglio ſhould advance into Hanover: 
and thereby ſtopping the means of the enemy's 


ſubſiſtence, - he obliged Broglio to deſiſt from his 


attempt upon the city of Hanover. Thus we ſee 
Prince Ferdinand paſs the Dymel, and by forced 
marches returned to the neighbourhood of Caſſel. 

This produced its expected effect. Broglio im- 
mediately returned into Heſſe, with the greateſt 
part of his army; and Prince Ferdinand once 


more retreated to Paderborn , eſtabliſhed his 


„ October the 19th, 


head 
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A.D. head quarters at Buhne, and extended his lines to 
kd Hamelen, ready to follow Broglio, in caſe he 
N ſhould reſume his deſigns upon Hanover. M. 
covered by Broglio penetrating into this maſterly piece of ge- 
* neralſhip, ſecured his poſts in Heſſe, took a ſitua- 
tion, in which he watched all the motions of Prince 
Ferdinand, and kept himſelf in a readineſs to fall 
back into Heſſe, or advance into Hanover, as 
circumſtances might require. | 
Motions f The hereditary Prince having nothing to fear 
— for Munſter, rejoined the grand army, and 
puſhed to the fartheſt extremities of Heſſe, as far 
as Fritzlar; but was not in a condition to do any 
more than deſtroy the magazines, which he found 
in the open country ; the fortreſſes being all in the 
hands of the enemy. 

of the In the mean time Prince de Soubiſe repaſied 
prince the Lippe, advanced to Caeffelt, and detached 
parties that over-ran all Weſtphalia, and ravaged 
it in a moſt cruel manner. And M. Duke de 
Broglio ſent out other detachments, which ated 

with great effect. One of them entered and made 
repriſals in Hartz Foreſt “, beſieged and reduced 
the ſtrong caſtle of Schartsfelts, which they de- 
moliſhed, and made the garriſon priſoners; and 
laid the adjacent country under a ſevere contribu- 
of Prince tion. Prince Xavier of Saxony was detached with 


— a powerful party againſt Wolfenburtel * ; of which 


= The remains of the great Ran, famous among 


the ancients. 
A ſtrong city, ſurrounded by as Ocker, but moſtly built 


of wood. 
he 
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he got poſſeſſion by forced marches and a bom- 4. P. 
bardment of five days, againſt which a wooden ** 
town is not capable of making any reſiſtance, Walen 
Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the Prince proceeded renders. | 
to Bruaſwick : but he received ſuch a check before Brunſwiek 
this city, by the arrival of the hereditary Prince, e 
to the relief of his capital, that the French not 

only raiſed the ſiege,” but abandoned Wolfen- 

buttel, with the loſs. of 1000 men 69 upwards, 

and ſome of their cannon. 

A detachment from Soubilſe's army took Oſna- Oſabrug 
brug, and rifled the miſerable inhabitants with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, becauſe they could not imme- 
diately pay an exceſſive contribution, impoſed 
upon them. Another derachtnent appeared before 
Embden, garriſoned by two companies of Eng- — 
liſh invalids, who were prevailed upon by fair 
promiſes of the enemy, and the deſire of the 
frighted inhabitants, to ſurrender . But notwith- 
ſtanding their engagements for favourable treat- | 
ment, and the eaſy ſurrender, the French laid both | | 
the town and all Eaſt Frieſland under a ruinous 1 
contribution; and carried their exorbitances and 
ſavage means of collectiug them to ſuch a pitch 3 
of intolerableneſs, that they provoked the very = 
boors to riſe in their own defence; who drove. 
them out of their country, with ſuch arms only, * 
as neceſſity and rage ſupplied them with. For | 
which chey paid very dear: many of them being 
hanged by another ſtronger detachment of French, 
who were ſent to bring off the remains of the 


former. 
The garriſon embarked for Bremen. 


The 
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A. DP. The Prince de Conde beſieged Mippen, ſituate 
1 85 upon the Ems, reduced it; ſeized the magazines 
Mippen erected there by the allies, and made the garriſon 
taken by 
he prince Of 50 men, priſoners of war, on the 3d of Oc- 
| ef Conde. tober. Bremen became the next object of the 
— F rench operations on this ſide. It is a great trad- 
ing town, advantageouſly ſituated on the Weſer, 
and was full of vaſt magazines for the allied army. 
As the loſs of this ſea port would have given the 
French the full command of the Weſer, through 
which the allies received all their ſubſiſtance, it 
A was of too great importance to give it up tamely. 
| Beſides, the rigour with which the French had 
| exacted their contributions on all ſides of them, 
ſo exaſperated the inhabitants, that they reſolved 
to join the garriſon, and defend the-town to the 
French laſt extremity : ſo that the French were received 
repulſed. before the walls of Bremen with ſuch reſolution, 
that they retired with precipitation; and a rein- 
forcement of two battalions of the Engliſh Legi- 
on, was thrown into the town to prevent any ſur- 
prize for the future: becauſe the acquiſition of 
this place would have enabled Soubiſe to paſs the 
Weſer, cut off Prince Ferdinand's communication 
with Stade, and reduced him to the neceſſity of 
demanding a capitulation, in caſe Broglio did at. 
the ſame time make that progreſs in the EleQorate 
of Hanover, which might have been e 
a from his ſuperiority of numbers. 
But this did not ſeem to be agreeable to the 
meaſures now purſued by France. The French 


miniſtry hoped for more advantage by the con- 
tinuation, 
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tinuation, than bringing the German war in theſe 4. D. 


parts to a quick concluſion. Therefore M. Duc 
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de Broglio never ſtirred from his camp at Eim- Inadtivity 
of M. 
beck, till the beginning of November, when Broglio. 


prince Ferdinand formed a ſcheme to attack him 
ſuddenly, before he could have time to call in his 

detached parties: or, at leaſt, to cut off a large 
corps of 15 battalions, poſted under the command 


of Monſ: de Chabot, at Eſtenſhauſen. His Se- — 


dinand's 


rene Highneſs ordered the hereditary Prince and attempt to 


General Luckner, reinforced with the garriſon of 
Wolfenbuttle, to be at a certain hour, on the ↄth 
of November, in the neighbourhood of Eimbeck. 
The Marquis of Granby had in charge to force 


the French poſt, at Cuppelahagen, on the 4th ; 
and to block up a defile on the road from Eſten- 


hauſen to Eimbeck, on the 5th: and General 
Hardenberg was ordered to paſs the Weſer at Ba- 
denwerder, and make himſelf maſter of another 
defile at Amelanxhorn, in the other road from 
Eſtenſhauſen to Eimbeck. The Prince himſelf 
marched with the main body, paſſed the Weſer on 


the 4th, near Haſtenbeck, and advanced towards 


Eſtenſhauſen. Monſ. de Chabot, upon advice 
that Prince Ferdinand had paſſed the Weler, be- 
gan early in the morning of the 5th, to retreat to- 
wards Eimbeck ; but found the defile at Wicken- 
ſen blocked up by the Marquis of Granby, who 
had completed his orders in due time. He then 
retreated, and ſtruck into the other road, com- 


+ "ang 


mitted to the care of General Hardenberg, and How ie 


got ſafe to Eimbeck, that general having failed in 
point 


miſcarried. 


* 
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po D. point of time, occaſioned by the over-ſetting of 
751. his pontoons, in his march to Badenwerder. How- 
ever his Serene Highneſs could not think of aban- 

doning this enterprize without offering the enemy 
battle. For this end, he proceeded ; but found 

the French camp too ſtrong to be attacked with 

any probability of ſucceſs. He then made a move. 

ment to turn their flank, as if he purpoſed to cut 

off Broglio's communication with Gottingen : 

which, he apprehended, would either bring him to 

an engagement upon equal terms, or oblige him 
M.Broglio to retreat: and Broglio did accordingly retreat, on 
retreats. the gth of November, and quartered his whole 
All parties army at Caſſel, and parts adjacent. Soubiſe 


ner marched his army to the Lower Rhine, and quar- | 


winter 


quarters. tered them at Duſſeldorp, and along, that river, 
The allies alſo having no enemy to encounter 

in Weſtphalia, retired into winter quarters ; the 

Britiſh cavalry in Eaſt Friezeland, the infantry in 

the biſhoprick of Oſnabrug ; and the allies at 
Eimbeck, Hamelen, Munſter and Hilderſham. 

8 But it is eaſy to account for this inactivity in 
naar Germany; when we remember that a congreſs was 
appointed to be held at Augſbourg; a negociation 

was ſet on foot between France and England, and 

the countenance of the new Britiſh miniſtry was 


ſettled againſt a German war and continental con- 


nections. 
Domeftic The ſtate of affairs at home wore at this time 4 


air. very different aſpe& from their appearance about 
Anewpar- the concluſion of the laſt year. A new parlia- 
lament ment was elected; and though the exchequer did 


elected. 
not appear to interfere ſo openly in the elections of 
1 | repre- 
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repreſentatives, as it had frequently done on for- A. P. 


61. 
mer occaſions ;z and the people were taught to be- 1761 


lieve that they ſhould have a free independent par- 

liament, it is inconteſtable, that the courtiers did 

not fail to manage their intereſt ſo, as to ſecure a 

majority for every purpoſe of a miniſtry to be eſtab- 

liſhed, and diſpoſed to approve of their future coun- 

cils and meaſures. Neither were they forgetful of 
adding to the weight of the other houſe, by a con- 

ſiderable increaſe of the peerage: though every 

election was canvaſſed, and every creation was be- 

ſtowed with the utmoſt delicacy and caution, to 

prevent all ſuſpicion of a court influence, as might 

be exemplified by that zeal, with which many 

great men of this realm expreſſed themſelves to 

their conſtituents on this occaſion, in praiſe of the 

times, the King, the minifter and government, 
eſpecially in the ſpeech of WILLIAM BzckrorD, Alderman 
Eſq; to the worthy liverymen of the city of - _ p 
Lowpon, upon his being declared one of their u 1 


men of 
repreſentatives in parliament *. London at 


While 3 


1 Gentlemen and Fellow-Citizens, 

You have been pleaſed to ele& me once again one of your 
repreſentatives, with three very worthy gentlemen, in orden 
to tranſact your buſineſs in parliament: and I look upon this 
as the greateſt honour that can be conferred upon me; for I 
never have deſired, nor ever ſhall defire, any other honour or 
title than that of a private gentleman, acting, as one of your: 
repreſentatives, a free and independent part in parliament. 

L look upon this honour to be {till greater, as you are ſen- 
fible I have not ſollicited perſonally your votes and intereſt : 
and I can aſſure you, gentlemen, it was not through want of 


any 


—_—_ . 7—* b — 
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Progreſs 
the negoci- 
ations for 


a peace. 
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While the nation was buſy in the choice of re- 
2 preſentatives (before whom were expected to come 


affairs 


any reſpe& to the livery of London, for there js no man living 
that reverences and regards it more than I do: I thought it 
more becoming and more reſpectful in me, to leave to the 
independent livery of London the choice of their members, 

I am very ſenſible, gentlemen, that many things have been 
alledged againſt me; from miſtaken notions I have been re. 
preſented as a man of arbitrary and deſpotic principles; I 
therefore take this opportunity of declaring in the face of all 
the livery of London, that my principles ever have been, and 
ever ſhall be, to ſupport the religious and civil liberties of this 
country. You ſee, gentlemen, I ſpeak my mind freely; a 


decent freedom is the firſt privilege of a member of parlia- 
ment, and therefore I hope I may give no offence whatſoever ; 


J am ſure never intended it ; yet [ am very ſenſible that while 
T have ſat in parliament I have given offence ; but I declare 
publickly, herein I never did ſay any thing againſt men, but 
againſt meaſures ; the oppoſition I ſometimes made, has been 
to meaſures and not to men ; I have felt, as you all know, for 
the three firſt days poll, that reſentment operates much ſtronger 
than friendſhip; but I have found likewiſe that the friendſhip 
of the livery was even * than — and the poll 


ſhews it. 
It will be an honour to me to proceed in the ſame mane 


have done, declaring publickly to every man, that I have no 
kind of enmity whatever to any particular perſons, who, I 
dare venture to ſay, have made that oppoſition to me from a 
conviction that I have done wrong. You, gentlemen, are the 
firſt city of the kingdom: You are, in point of riches and in 
point of influence, ſuperior ; and all the nation will take the 
example from your city ; therefore I hope that the ſame in- 
dependence which you have ſhewn upon every occaſion, will 
ſill continue, and that you will ſet an example to all other 
cities and boroughs of this kingdom, of that independence, 
and that uncorrupt conduct you have been always famous for. 

| - In 
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| air of that intereſting nature, as perhaps had 1902 


never been laid before any preceding parliament, in 
conſe- 


In ſome other places we have . wxperiente d that the arts 


of canvaſſing have been quite different from what it is in Lon- 


don; and therefore I repeat it that I hope the livery of Lon- 
don will not take it amiſs'in me, that I have. not made that 
perſonal application: I declare it, and would willingly en- 
force it, I never did it in my laſt election (the election before 
this) I never did it in this election: but it was not out of want 
of reſpeA, but from a quite contrary reaſon. 

Gentlemen, as our conſlitution is deficient only in one point; 
and that is, that little pitiful boroughs ſend members to par- 


liament equal to great cities, and it is contrary to the maxim 


that power ſhould follow property ; therefore it becomes you 
of the livery of London to be extremely upon your guard, as 
you have been on the preſent occaſion, to chooſe members 


that are entirely independent: and I do moſt heartily ceongra- 


tulate you upon your preſent choice of the other three mem- 
bers ; as to myſelf I have nothing to ſay. | 

You have upon all occaſions, gentlemen, whenever any at- 
tack was made upon the conſtitution of this kingdom, readily 
ſept forth, and ſtood in the breach; and you have ſupported 
the liberties of the nation with firmneſs and reſolution; we 
are now come to times, gentlemen, when there is no occaſion 
for that firmneſs or that reſolution ; for we. have now (praiſe 
be to God for it) we have now a young monarch. upon the 
throne whoſe qualities are fo extremely amiable, whoſe re- 
ſemblance is exact in every feature of body and ſoul, the ſame 
as that great and amiable young Prince Edward the Sixth. 
You have a truly patriot King, and therefore have no occaſion 
to exerciſe that firmneſs and reſolution which has been called 
for at many other times : you have likewiſe a patriot miniſter, 
I ſay a patriot miniſter ; and therefore it will be your own fault 
if you are not the happieſt people in all Europe. 

I will not, gentlemen, treſpaſs too much upon vour good 
nature and indulgence ; I will conclude'with a molt fincere 

Vo 1. V. | L prayer 
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A. P. conſequence of the ſucceſſes of our arms, which 
78. exceeded all the atchievements of former ages; 
and of the negociations of peace, which were to 
treat of ſubjects, on which depended the future in- 
tereſt and glory of this nation, and the ſettling of 
— a ſafe, honourable, and adequate peace) Hans 
Stanley, Eſq; embarked on the 24th of May, 
at Dover, in quality of his Majeſty's miniſter, to 
treat with the court of France at Paris, and land- 
Mr. Buſly ed the ſame day at Calais, where he met with M. 
1 Ns Buſſy, the French miniſter, appointed to treat on 
the ſame occaſion with the Britiſh miniſtry at 
London; where he arrived on the 3 iſt of the ſame 
month, and next day was introduced by the Spas 
niſh ambaſſador to the Right Honourable Mr, 
P:TT, and the Earl of BuTz, ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and to the Duke of Newcaſtle : and afterwards he 

went to court, wy 
Remarks, This was looked upon as a great miſtake in po- 
litics; to admit an enemy; the moſt artful, in- 
triguing miniſter, and one, who had miſbehaved 
fo much at the court of London, in. the late reign, 
to erect his engines, to practiſe his arts, to ſpread 
his nets, in the very center of our power, our 
councils, and our intereſt ; with every opportu- 
nity he could deſire to deceive and to corrupt : and 
what was a more unpardonable overſight, this 
Franch ſtateſman was permitted to range at large 
in England, at the time of parliamentary elec- 


prayer and hearty wiſh, that freedom and independency, and 
all happineſs, may attend this city now and for evermore. 
Fry W. Bzcxror. 
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tions: What real harm did ariſe from PIR A. P. 


ſence of ſuch. a, viſitor, ' at this unſeaſonable time, 
is not to be aſcertained: but this is moſt evi- 
dent, the tories once mote began to exert 
their talents in afperfing and degrading. both 
the men and meaſures, to which we were indebted 
for our ſignal ſucceſſes parties were formed in fa- 
vour of the French propoſals ; and the intereſt of 
Mr. Prrr viſibly declined at court, in proportion 
| to his firmneſs and diſembarraſſed conduct, in the 
courſe of the negociation with this French agent. 


1761; 


Mr. Buſſy's apparent buſineſs was to continue French 


pretences 


and conclude a treaty upon the baſis of ſome pre- to finceris 


vious correſpondence, propoſals and aſſurances * 


mutually carried on and given by the Belligerant 


in which both kings declared their good diſpoſi- 
tions and ſincerity to put an end to the war; the 
laſt of which was dated at Verſailles on the 26th 
of March, tranſmitted from the Duc de Choiſeul 
to Mr. Pirr, by the hands of Prince Gallatzin, 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador at London . To which 

Mr. 


be letter from the Duke of Choiſenl to Mr. Ptrr, in- 
tloſed the following memorial from the moſt Chriſtian King: 


* The moſt Chriſtian King wiſhes that the ſeparate peace 
of France with England could be united with the general peace 


of Europe, which his Majeſty moſt ſincerely deſires to eſtabliſh 5 
but as the nature of the obje&s which have occaſioned the 


war between France and England, is totally foreign from the 
diſputes in Germany, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has thought 
it neceſſary to agree with his Britannie Majeſty, on the prin- 
cipal articles, which may form the baſis of their ſeparate ne- 
L 2 gocia- 


powers, eſpecially between England and France; 
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Mr. Secretary Pirr replied immediately, That 


the. King his maſter ſincerely deſired to correſpond 
- | wel; far with 


gociations, in order to accelerate, as much as poſſible, the 


general concluſion of the peace, 


Tue beſt method to accompliſh the end propoſed, is to re- 
moye thoſe intricacies which might prove obſtacles to its ſuc- 


ceſs, In the buſineſs of peace, the diſputes of nations con- 
cerning their reciprocal conqueſts, the different opinions with 
reſpect to the utility of particular conqueſts, and the compen- 
ſations for reſtitutions, generally form matter of embarraſs. 
ment at a negotiation of peace: as it is natural for each na- 
tion, with regard to theſe different points, to endeavour the 
acquiſition of all poſſible advantages, intereſt and diſtruſt oc- 
caſion oppoſitions and produce delays. To obviate theſe in- 
conveniencies, and to teſtify the ſincerity of his proceedings in 
the courſe of the negotiation of peace with England, the moſt 
Chriſtian King propoſes to agree with his Britannic Majeſty, 


that, with reſpect to the particular war of France and England, 


the two crowns ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of what they have 
conquered from each other, and that the ſituation in which 
they ſhall ſtand on the 1 of September, in the year 1761, in 
the Eaſt Indies, on the 1ſt of July in the ſame year, in the 
Weſt Indies and in Africa, and on the iſt of May preceding 
in Europe, ſhall be the poſition which ſhall ſerve as a baſis to 
the treaty which may be negotiated between the two powers. 
Which ſhews that the moſt Chriſtian King, in order to ſet an 
example of humanity, and to contribute to the re-eſtabliſi- 
ment of the general tranquility, will make a ſacrifice of thoſe 


reſtitutions which he has a right to claim, at the ſame time that 


he will maintain thoſe acquiſitions which he has gained from 
England during the courſe of the war. 
Nevertheleſs, as his Britannic Majeſty may think that the 
periods propoſed of the 1ſt of September, July and May, are 
either too near or too diſtant for the intereſts of the Britiſh 
crown, or that his Britannic Majeſty may judge it proper to 
make compenſation for the whole, or for part of the reci- 
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with the pacific ſentiments of his moſt Chriſtian 4. — 


but that he was determined to ſupport 
the intereſt of the Pruſſian Monarch, and his other 
allies, with the cordiality and efficacy of a ſincere 
and faithful ally. This letter was accompanied 
with a memorial, acknowledging the objects, which 
brought on the war between England and France, 
to be totally foreign from the diſputes in Germa- 
ny; and concluded with a deſire to ſee, in London, 
a perſon duly authoriſed to enter into a diſcuſſion 
of ſuch points, as ſhould be found eſſential to the 
intereſts of the two nations. 

In conſequence of this propoſal M. Buſſy was 
hurried over, fo early as the month of May F but 
the French court did not empower him to deliver 
oy ſpecific propoſitions 4 which were to ſerve as 


— 


_ aer the two crowns, ihe moſt Chriſtian King | 


will readily enter into negotiation with his Britannic Majeſty 
in relation to theſe two objects, when he ſhall know his ſen- 
timents concerning them, the principal view of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty being to teſtify not only to England, but 
to the whole world, his ſincere diſpoſition to remove all im- 
pediments, which might defer the ſalutary object of peace. 

The moſt- Chriſtian King expects, that the diſpoſition of 
his Britannic Majeſty will be correſpondent, and that he will, 
with equal lincerity, anſwer all the articles contained in this 


memorial, in an the two powers are ſo eſſentially inte 
reſted. /? 


+ See p. 188. 

Oſ the propoſitions the following 3 is an abſtract: 

I. An entire ceſſion of Canada to England; but, 

2. On four conditions: 1. That the exerciſe af the Roman 
Catholic religion be allowed there. 2. That the ſubjects of 
the Erench King may retire into any other of the French co- 

L 3 lonies, 


a baſis 


French de- 
lays. 
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a baſis for the negociation of the future peace, 
till the 15th ee yoga not nnen 


King 


of a peace. lonies, ae colds Nias, 3. The limits of Canada, 


with regard to Louifiana, and of Louiſiana and Virginia, to 
be clearly and firmly eſtabliſhed. 4. The liberty of fiſhing 
and drying the cod-fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, to be 
confirmed to the French as heretofore; and, to render this 
effectual, Cape Breton ſhall be reſtored to them—but yet, 
with a prohibition from erecting any fortifications in it. 

3. Minorca ſhall be reſtored to us, with the artillery, Ee. 
and in the ſame condition as when conquered. 

4. Guadalupe and Marigalante ſhall, in 1 n 

to France. | 

5. The four Ned Iſlands ſhall tin remain neuter; or 
only Dominica or St. Vincent, both occupied by the Carib- 
bees, while Tobago ſhall belong to the Englih, and St. Lucia 
to the French. 

6. The treaty concluded bitween the Sleurs Godeheu and 
Saunders, to be the baſis for the re- eſtabliſiment of the peace 
of Aſia, and the peace of the two French and Engliſh Eaft. 
India trading companies, 

7. Senegal, or Goree, one or the other, tall be en 
as alſo, 

8. Belleiſle; — in conſideration of which, 

9. The French will evacuate Heſſe, Hanau, and thoſe parts 
of Hanover occupied by their troops. 

The 10th article propoſed certain conditions. Kg: with- 
drawin g our and their forces out of Germany. 

11. All conqueſts made before the execution of the treaty 
to be reſtored. [meaning, if made after the days to be agreed 
on] The days propoſed by France were, 1ſt of May 1761 in 
Europe; iſt of July in Africa and the Weſt-Indies ; and iſt 
of September in the Eaſt-Indies. And the days propoſed by 
us were, the 1ſt of July, September, and November, 1761, 
provided the preliminaries be figned and ratified before the 
1ſt of Auguſt, 


12, The 
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King had ſeen, that the beſt terms, he could ex- 
pect to obtain by every art and intrigue of nego- 
ciation, would leave him in a very abject ſtate of 
humiliation; and had prevailed with Spain to af- 


fit him, by force of arms, to oblige England to at 7 ame 


grant him better terms of peace. In conſequence 
of which treaty with Spain, this memorial of pro- 
poſitions was accompanied with a private memo- 
rial relating to that kingdom. Which, in'plain 
terms, made certain demands upon Great Britain, 
in the name of his Catholic Majeſty, and threatened 
a freſh war in Europe and America, in cafe they 
ſhould not be adjuſted on this occaſion. And as 
a further obſtacle to the ſueceſs of thoſe propoſi- 
tions, Mr. Buſſy clogged his memorial with de- 
mands on the part of the Empreſs Queen alſo, 
without which, the Frenchman ſaid, her Imperial 
Majeſty would not conſent to a ſeparate peace with 
England. Both which papers Mr. P1TT returned 
next day, viz. on the 24th of July, with diſ- 
dain, incloſed in the following letter : 


1 5 
Having explained myſelf, in our conference 


France with Spain, relative to the diſputes of the 


yeſterday, with reſpe& to certain engagements of Firnch de- 


latter crown with Great Britain, of which your Pain, &e. 


court never informed us, but at the very inſtant 


12. The captures made at ſea, before the declaration of 
war, to be reſtored, or made good to the proprietors. 
13. The Proteſtant ſucceſſion to be guarantied, if deſired. 
14. The priſoners on each fide to be ſet at liberty. 
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of making, as ſhe has done, her firſt propoſitions 


for the ſeparate peace of the two crowns x and ag 


you have deſired, for the ſake of greater punctu- 
ality, to take a note of what paſſed between us 
upon ſo weighty a ſubject; I here repeat, Sir, by 
his Majeſty's order, the ſame declaration, word 


for word, which I made to you yeſterday, and 


again anticipate you with reſpect to the moſt ſin- 
cere ſentiments of friendſhip and real regard on 
the part of his Majeſty towards the Catholic King, 
in every particular - conſiſtent with reaſon and 
Juſtice. - It is my duty to declare farther to you 
in plain terms, in the name of his Majeſty, that 
he will not ſuffer the diſputes with Spain to be 
blended, in any manner whatever, in the nego+ 
tiation of peace between the two crowns z, to 
which I muſt add, that it will be conſidered as an 
affront to his Majeſty's dignity, and as a thing in- 
compatible with the ſincerity of the negotiation, 
to make farther mention of e a Lircum. 
Race. 
Moreover, it is expected that France wil — 
at any time, preſume a right of intermeddling in 
ſuch diſputes between Great - Britain and Spaio. 
Theſe conſiderations, ſo juſt and indiſpenſable, 


have determined his Majeſty to order me to re- 


turn you the memorial, which e, this, as 


wholly inadmiſſible. 
I likewiſe return you, Sir, as walls inadenif; 
fible, the memorial relative to the King of Pruſ- 


ſia, as implying an attempt upon the honour of 


Great-Britain, and the fidelity, with which his Ma- 


jeſty 


HE: LATE WAX. 
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I have the honour to be, &c. 
» v5 % be it ene e . 


And Mr. Stanley, by order of his court, deli- Definitive 


vered to the Duc de Choiſeul, the definitive Pro» t; 


1 Great Bri 
poſitions of Great- Britain, on the 29th, of the OO 


fame month, which inſiſted ; 


1. That France ſhall cede Canada, Cape Bre- 
ton, and the iſlands in the gulph of St. Lawrence, 
with the right of fiſhing on the coaſts. 

2. Whatever does not belong to Canada, ſhall 
not be conſidered as appertaining to Louiſiana. 

3. Senegal, ang Gores ſhall be yielded to Eng- 
land. 

4. Dunkirk ſhall be. put in the ſtate ir ought 
to be in by the treaty of Utrecht; and on this 
condition, France ſhall be reſtored to the privilege 
allowed her by that treaty, of fiſhing on part of 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

5. The Neutral Iſlands ſhall be e equally di- 
vided, 

6. Minorca wal be reſtored. 

7. France ſhall avacuate and reſtore all her 
conqueſts in Germany. 

8. England ſhall reſtore Belleiſle and Guan. 
lupe. 

9. Diſputes in the Eaſt Indies tall be ſettled 
by the two companies. 

10. The captures made by England before war 
was declared, ſhall not be reſtored, 


11. France 
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A. D. 11. France ſhall not retain Oſtend and Nieu- 
1751. port. 2 pls 
12. The ceſſation of arms ſhall take place when 
the preliminaries are ratified, or the definitive 

treaty ſigned... 
I 3. Both kings ſhall he ax libre o ann de, 

German allies. 
14. Priſoners ſhall be CE ſet at liberty, 


The reply To which France returned for . on the 
Wo 5th of Auguſt; _ 


1. France will yield all Canada, but inſiſts thet 

the Roman Catholic religion ſhall be tolerated 
there, and that the inhabirants ſhall have liberty 
to diſpoſe of their effects, and retire. France 
further inſiſts on the right of fiſhing in the gulph 
of St. Lawrence, and demands me iſland near 
it on which to dry her fiſh. 
2. France doth not pretend that what is not 
Canada is Louiſiana; but demands that the inter- 
mediate nations between Canada and Louifiana, 
and between Virginia and Lonifiana, ſhall be con- 
ſidered as independent, and a barrier between the 
French and Englifh. 

3. France demands Goree. However M. de 
Buſſy ſnall talk about this point. | 
4. M. de Buſſy mall alſo talk about Dunkirk, 
when a port is agreed on in the Gulph of St. Lau- 
rence for the protection of the French fiſhery. 

5. France agrees to the partition of the Neutral 
Ilands, as before propoſed. 


6. Eng- 
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416 England may he Nn and France wilt A, D. 
keep Minorca. ; 
. In confideration of the eee 
Jope; France will evacuate her conqueſts in Ger- 
many, except thoſe made on the King of Pruſſia, 
which are held for the Empreſs-Queen. | 
8. France accepts of Guadalupe, as a compen- 
fation for her ceſſions in North America and Af 
frica, and the demolition of the works'at Dunkirk. 
9. France agrees that the Eaſt India nene 
ſhall ſettle their differences. 2, 
10. France inſiſts on the reſtitution of the caps 
tures made before the war. 
11. France never intended to keep Oftend and 
12, The term of ceaſing hoſtilities will occaſion 
no difference. | | 
13. If England will withdraw by aſſiſtance 
from her German allies, France will do the ſame 
with regard to hers. 
12 The releaſe of the priſoners i is well. 1159 : | 


An anſwer to the above ultimatum- was delivered The an- ( 
on the firſt of September, to the following pur- Great Bri- 


Port: | 1298 


1. England inſiſts on the full and entire ceſſion 
of Canada and its appurtenances; the iſland of | 
Cape Breton, and the iſlands in the Gulph of Sr. 1 
Lawrence; Canada comprehending, agreeable to | 
the line of limits drawn by M. Vaudreuil himſelf, | 
when he gave up the province by capitulation, 
on one fide the lakes Huron, Michigan and 

6 Supe- 
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X. D. Superior; / and; the ſaid line drawh from Lake 
* Rouge, comprehending, by a winding courſe, the 
river Ouabache to its junction with the Ohio, and 
from thence ſtretching along this laſt river in- 
cluſively to its confluence with the Miſſiſſippi. 
The Roman Catholic religion ſhall be tolerated in 
Canada; the inhabitants may ſell their effects, 
provided the purchaſers be Britiſh ſubjects; and 
ſnall be allowed a year to remove elſewhlere. 
2. The limits of Louiſiana, delivered in a note 
by M. de Buſſy, cannot be allowed, becauſe they 
comprehend vaſt tracts of land, which Vaudreuil 
comprehended within Canada; and on the ſide 
of the Carolinas they comprehended extenſive re- 
gions, and numerous nations, under England's 
protection. » at oc 95:32:92 **5 111731} 5:41 . of 
3. England ſhall keep Senegal and Goree; but 
if France will ſuggeſt any reaſonable ſcheme for 
ſupplying herſelf with negroes, it ſhall be conſi- 
dered. Arn | 
4. Dunkirk ſhall be put in the ſtate it ought to 
be in by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. France 
ſhall be reſtored to the privilege allowed her in 
the treaty of Utrecht, of fiſhing on the banks of 
.. Newfoundland, and drying fiſh there, France, 
moreover, ſhall be allowed to catch fiſh in the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, and the iſland of St. Pe- 
ter's ſhall be ceded to her for drying them, pro- 
vided ſhe abſtain from fiſhing on the coaſt, and 
erect no fortification, or keep any military eſtabliſh- 
ment on the ſaid iſland ; and provided that an 
Engliſh commiſſary be allowed to reſide on it, 
NM 97 and 
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and Engliſh men of war to viſit it from time to A. D. 
time, to ſee that the above Ripulations' be ob- * 
ſerve. 
5. No ate for the dane ( called) 
Illands will be — but — of them 
will ſtill be agreed to. 9 
6. Belleille, Guadulops and Marigalane, mal 
9. Mitiored ſhall be reſted: | 
8. With regard to the evacuation of the French 
conqueſts in Germany, England adheres to the 
5th article of her «/timatum, and inſiſts on the 
. reſtitution of Weſel, and the oY = TIER ter- 
fitness N 
9. England will ful Nppert the King of Pruflis 
with vigour and good faith. _ 
10. The reſtitution of the ſhips taken before 1 
the war is unjuſt by the law of nations. | 
11. England truſts to France's declaration re- 
lative to Oſtend and Newport. | 
12, 13, 14. England perſiſts f in what ſhe ſaid 
in | her aint. | 


The court of Verſailles delayed their anſwer to this 
ultimatum till the firſt of September, and in the in- 
terim had concluded and ſigned the family - treaty, 
ſo often mentioned, under negociation. It was p,ency 
ſigned at Paris on the 25th of Auguſt, by which Sean with 


France and Spain were bound, by mutual oaths dae to | 
to aſſiſt each other in all means offenſive and de- ties of Eu- 
fenſive; and, by every article, this treaty was in- 88 

tended to be a treaty of firm union and concord 


6 formed 
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A. D. formed by ambition to deſtroy all ballance of 
161 power, and for ever to diſturb the peace of man- 
kind: a treaty concluded in ſo ſecret a manner, 
that not above one or two perſons, beſides the 
parties, that were appointed to ſign ws had, for 
ſome time, any knowledge of it. | 
But the laſt reply of France to the Engliſh 4 
natum of the firſt of September, which was dated 
on the gth of the ſame month, diſcovered the 
machinations of France and the deſigns. of Spain: 
and Mr. P1TT had ſtrong reaſons to believe that M. 
Buſſy had orders not toſign the French ullimatum, had 
it been received admiſſible by the Britiſh court. 
Reaſers From the time that M. Buſſy delivered the Spa- 
ing off the niſh memorial, Mr. Prirr inſtantly took the 
des. alarm, and ſaw the inſincerity of France. He 
rejected, with diſdain, the offer of negociating 
through an enemy humbled, and almoſt at his 
feet, the diſputes of his nation, with a power 
actually in friendſhip with us. He not only te- 
turned that offenſive and inſidious memorial, as 
wholly inadmiſſible, affronting to the dignity of 
his maſter, and incompatible with the ſincerity of 
pacific negociators: but he diſpatched a meſſenger 
to Lord Briſtol, the Engliſh miniſter at the court 
of Spain, to remonſtrate with energy and firmneſs, 
the unexampled irregularity of that court : our 
miniſter, Mr. Stanley, was recalled from Paris, 
the negociation broke off, and M. Buſſy returned- 
to France. 


French The French court publiſhed an hiſtorical nar- 


evaſhons to 


throw th: rative, to vindicate their ſincerity, and to throw the 
miſ- 
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miſcarriage of the pacific negotiation, the conti- A. D. 
nuation of the war, and its future bad effects, 


upon England. Which began with the ftale ex- 


ploded pretence, that Great Britain was the ag- 


greſſor in the preſent war. To prove this they af- 
firmed, with an effrontry peculiar to their nation and 
a bad cauſe, that the rupture in America was owing 
to the moſt unreaſonable and extravagant oppoſi- 
tion on the part of the Engliſh commiſſaries 2. 
They unjuſtly accuſed the court of London with 
arming the King of Pruflia, and with means of 
endeavouring to raiſe a general war againſt France. 
They took much pains to induce a belief that 
the French King made it his principal care, in all 
his engagements with his allies, not to blend the 
differences, which diſturbed the peace of America, 
with thoſe, which raiſed a commotion in Europe : 
and aſcribed the firſt movements towards a war 
with France in Germany to the King of England, 
Elector of Hanover's refuſing a neutrality for Ha- 
nover, in 1757, and ſending an army, under the 
command of his ſon the Duke of Cumberland, 
into his hereditary dominions in Germany; who, 
at the head of an army entirely compoſed of Ger- 
mans, was ordered to oppoſe the march of thoſe 
forces, which the French King, in purſuance of 
his engagements, ſent to the aſſiſtance of his allies, 
who were attacked in their dominion. They pro- 
ceeded with the capitulation of Clofter-Seven. They 
threw the blame of the infringement of that treaty 


1 See Vol. I. p. 49, Kc. where this is confutcd. 


upon 
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upon the court of London; and grafted upon this 
event a war in Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony, that 
had the ſame object as the hoſtilities in America, 
Aſia and Afriea; that is to ſay, the diſputes ſubs 
fiſting between the crowns of England and France, 


concerning the limits of Acadia and Canada. This 


Remarks. 


war they denominate purely Engliſh, which they 
pretend was carried on only becauſe the army of 


England, in that part, defended the poſſe ſſions of 


the King of Great Britain and his allies. How- 
ever, they acknowledge that the two wars in 
Germany were ſo connected, that France could 
not make a ſeparate peace with England, but-by 
conſent of the Empreſs- Queen. 

In this preamble it will be neceſſary to Knee, 
That their perfidious and ambitious intentions were 


not yet made ſenſible of their unjuſt proceedings, 


which obliged Great Britain to arm in defence 
of her colonies and allies. And that a potentate, 
poſſeſſed with a firm belief, that he had done no 


more, than what he had a right to do, and that he 


was not in juſtice, but by neceſſity, compelled 
to ſacrifice the matters in diſpute, could not be 
ſincerely diſpoſed to treat of a peace, thar ſhould 
diſable him ever after from aſſerting and recover- 
iog that right, which nothing, but a ſuperior force, 
had made him give up to the conqueror. And it 


is alſo worthy of obſervation, to what ſhifts the 


French politician is driven, to make two diſtin 
wars in Germany, and yet to connect them in the 
conditions of peace, The firſt pretence is, an 


obſtruction of the French operations by an army 
of 


of Germans, under the Duke of Cumberland. A. D. 
The next pretence is, the motions of an Engliſh . 
army under Prince Ferdinand, in breach of the 
capitulation of Cloſter- Seven. Did the Duke of 
Cumberland attack or invade any of the French 5 
allies ? or was his Royal Highneſs commiſſioned, - 
or did he threaten ſo to do ? if theſe things were 
not ſo? what buſineſs had a French army in Weſt- 
phalia and in Lower Saxony! What umbrage 
could the German army under the Duke of Cum 
berland give to France or to her allies? Did not 
France on the contrary, declare in all the courts. 
of Europe, that her intentions, by her entering 
Germany, with thoſe powerful armies, were to 
invade the dominions of the Elector of Hanover, 
and of the allies of Great Britain? Did not the 
French Marſhal Duke de Richelieu, with the ap- 
probation of the French miniſtry, refuſe to com- 
ply with the ſtipulated articles of the capitulation 
at Cloſter - Seven ? And did not the moſt intoler- 
able ſeverities, and moſt . barbarous treatment of 
his Britannic Majeſty's, faithful German ſubjects, 
and our allies, call upon Great Britain for aid and | 
ſupport, for defence and juſtice, according to the 
faith of treaties ? Could that army, which thus 
roſe out of the remains of the Duke of Cumber- 
land's, be deemed, any more , Engliſh, than his 


had been Or, could their actions be accounted 
any otherwiſe a pure Engliſh war with France, 


than as this army was employed thenceforward in 

driving out the French cruel invaders from the 

dominions of the Britiſh allies, which they had, 

r. V M unpro- 
44 
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unprovoked, entered and endeavoured to deftroy? 
This could not be imputed for an a& of hoſtility 
For certainly, it was as conformable to the laws 
of nations and of arms, for Great Britain to ſend 
forces, in purſuance to her engagements, to the 
aſſiſtance of her allies, who were attacked in their 
dominions, as it was for France, without incur- 
ring the charge of fomenting a war; yet this is 
the chief reaſon given in defence of the French 
army's firſt march into Weſtphalia. But in order 
to embarraſs the negociations for peace, they blend 
the intereſt of the Empreſs Queen, and her de- 
mands upon the King of Pruſſia, in a treaty to 


put an end to a war, which they call purely Eng- 


liſh. Thus to juſtify their hoſtilities againſt Heſſe 
and Hanover, and other Britiſh allies, the war is 


to be conſidered to be Engliſh : and to furniſh 


them with evaſions and plauſible motives to break 
off their pacific negociations ; the conqueſts, made 
from Pruſſia by the French army, that penetrated 


into Heſſe and Hanover, and met with no other 


oppoſition, than the army of the allies, are to be 
given to the Empreſs Queen, and the peace could 
not be made between thoſe two armies without 
her Imperial Majeſty's conſent. | 


The French narrative proceeds with an accuſa- 


tion, That the court of London, notwithſtanding 
the invitation of his Britannic Majeſty's declara- 
tion, on the 25th of November, 1759, and the 
conference of General Yorke with the French am- 
baſſador at the Hague, was extremely averſe to an 


accom modation,and that it was no more than anex- 


ternal 
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ternal af of complaiſance for her allies, without the 


leaſt intention it ſhould take effect: and with every 


invention to magnify the ſincerity of the French 


King, who offered to treat upon an offer of the 
uti poſſidetis. But when the memorial of the moſt 
Chriſtian King was preſented to the court of Lon- 
don this uti poſſidetis appeared to be a mere in- 
ſnaring term, for the French miniſtry to protract 
the negociation for their own convenieney, and to 
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ſupply them with an argument to diſcontinue, and 


to caſt the blame of the breaking of the negotia- 
tion, upon the Engliſh. Weſel and Guelders, which 
were a part of the French conqueſts, were by 
them thrown out of their poſſeſſion and made the 


property of the Empreſs-Queen, as ſoon as they 


perceived the Britiſh miniſtry agreeable to con- 
clude upon that equitable condition, 

In the courſe of theſe negociations, on the point 
of the uti poſſidetis, the French miniſtry propoſed 
to evacuate Heſſe, Gottingen and the country of 
Hanau, and to withdraw their forces upon the 
Rhine and the Maine, and not to leave any French 
troops in Germany, but in proportion to what 


Britiſh army in Weſtphalia. But when they found 
that the Engliſh court had no intention of reſtor- 
ing any iſland or port in the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, or within reach of the gulph, and abſo- 
lutely refuſed to cede the Iſland of Cape Breton 
to France ; and that England would not reſtore 
either Senegal or Goree, and infiſted upon the 
demolition of Dunkirk, conformable to former 

M2 treaties, 


troops of the enemy remained aſſembled in the 
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treaties, the equivocation in the uti paſſidetis made 
its appearance, For then, inſtead of evacuating 
conqueſts in Germany, and withdrawing the 
French troops, as promiſed, a note was delivered 


by M. Buſſy to Mr Pirr, in which the French 


King, in poſſeſſion of Weſel and Guelders, by 
conqueſt, transfers the property of thoſe towns and 
territories taken from the King of Pruſſia to the 
Empreſs-Queen, to deprive Great Britain of the 
advantage to ſecure the intereſt of her allies under 
the condition of the uti poſſidetis; or to open a 
way to break off the negociation with an appear- 
ance of equity and juſtice being aſſured that this 
deviation from the true ſenſe of that condition 
would be rejected by his Britannic Majeſty, who 


could not give up the intereſt of his ally in a wat, 


which their common enemy acknowledged to be 
truly Engliſn. And at the ſame time M. Buſſy 
completed Mr. PiTrT's ſuſpicion of the infincerity 
of the French miniſtry, and of ſome ſecret ma- 
chinations between France and Spain, to the pre- 
judice of Great Britain and her allies, by preſent - 
ing the private memorial relating to Spain. 

This penetration and firmneſs of Mr. Pirr 
ſtung the French negociator ſo ſenſibly, who was ſo 
conſcious of the inſincerity with with he was a&- 
ing, and convinced by this conduct of the Engliſh 


miniſter, that it would be impoſſible to conceal 


the real deſigns of the contracting powers of 

France and Spain much longer, that he endeavour- 

ed to ſhift the real cauſe of diſlike, and to repre- 

ſent the cauſe of the inadmiſſibility of * 
r 


* way can yW-_ 8 
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rials and notes not to be found in their contents, 


nor in any objection from the King of England, 


or his council, but merely in Mr. Pirr's perſonal 


oppoſition to peace. For, this crafty Frenchman 


adds, Mr. PiTT refuſed to agree to any of the 
articles in the memorial of propoſitions: he entered 
very little into the particular motives of his oppo- 


ſition : he expatiated with ſome warmth on the 


memorial, which related to Spain; rejected the 
notes, which concerned theallies in ee, with 
diſdain. 
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By cheſe liberties taken with Mr. P1TT 'sperſon, de. Pies 
in an affair, that was totally national, we are led detended. 


to theſe reflections : whether M. Buſly had any 
hopes of ſupport, in a perſonal attack of the mini- 
ſter, from any about the court: and whether he 
had a real foundation for accuſing Mr. PiTT: of 
partiality, haughtineſs, obſtinacy, or too much 
warmth. As to the firſt, it was at this time well 
known, that there were enemies to Mr. Pirr's 
meaſures, who envied his glory and who would 


rather loſe all the advantages he had procured to his 
country; than ſee Britain made great, by his 


means; and who joined heartily with the French 
negociator to enforce the French propoſitions. 
If fo, M. Buſſy ſeems, in this particular, to have 
been inſtructed to act in concert with the oppoſi- 
tion to Mr. PiTT. As to the ſecond, it muſt 
be remarked, that in the conferences between 


Mr. Prrr and M. Buſſy, the Britiſh miniſter, 


vith a ſpirit and dignity becoming his character, 
the greatneſs of his nation, and the majeſty of his 
M Te maſter, 
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maſter, always treated him ſhort ; he ſaid little in 
all conferences, and what he ſaid was always final, 
He left no room for prevarication; and when it 
was attempted, he always withdrew : becaule he 
was inſtructed by their conduct on all former 
occaſions of like importance, to diſtruſt the ſin- 
cerity of M. Buſſy's intentions, and the integrity 
of the French court. The French negociator was 


thus deprived of coming at the ſecrets of Eng- 


land, of which long conferences and caſual ex- 
preſſions might convey ſome intimations. As to 
this particular caſe, if we may credit M. Buſſy's ac- 
count, the ſeveral pieces laid, by him, before Mr. 
Pirr, on the 23d of July, had been previouſly 
communicated to Mr. Stanley, and tranſmitted to 


his court in order to apprize the Engliſh miniſter 


of their contents. So that it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, that Mr. PiTT had well conſidered, and 
found that thoſe pieces were wholly inadmiſſible, 
before they underwent the form of preſentation 


by M. Buſly, and therefore the Engliſh miniſter 


M. Buſſy's 
expedient 


do deſtroy 


Mr. Pit:'s 
influence. 


had nothing more to ſay on their delivery, than to 
refuſe to agree to ſuch propoſitions. 

The bad policy of admitting an agent from an 
enemy in open war to the center of our power 
and politics, was now ſenſible felt. M. Buſſy, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs, either by intrigue, or by ſur- 
prize, or by any other means, than a fair and up- 
right negociation with Mr. Pirr, ſet himſelf ta 
work another way. He had met with other per- 
ſons, who treated him without any reſerve : and 
he endeavoured to improve their affability with 

extreme 
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extreme courteſy and addreſs. This was his ma- 
ſter · piece; and he employed it with dexterity, 
wherever he could find admiſſion, and a diſlike 
to the miniſter and his meaſures, He threw into 
a ſarcaſtical light every virtue of thoſe, who were 
for making the moſt of the national advantages. 
He painted ruin upon our ſucceſſes : he converted 
reſolution, firmneſs, and intrepidity, into quixot- 
iſm, obſtinacy, and inſolence; dignity into pride; 
and manly boldneſs into haughty preſumption. 
Buſſy found Mr. PiTT had enemies; and them 
he furniſhed with his doctrine, which they ſpread 
abroad with uncommon induſtry. 

Having thus reſolved to treat Mr. PitT, M. 
Buſſy takes all opportunities to make him alone 
accountable for the miſcarriage ofthe negociation. 
He alledged, that the letter of the 24th of July, 
rejecting the Spaniſh memorial; and the definitive 
propoſitions from the court of Great Britain, in 
anſwer to the French memorial; tranſmitted to 
Verſailles, on the 29th of July, were dictated 
with an air of haughtineſs and deſpotiſm, and 
ſhewed a manifeſt averſion to all reconciliation, 
For, though the court of Spain refined their po- 
litics ſo far, as to order their ambaſſador at London 


to deliver a note * to Mr, Pirr, in conſequence 
of 


Note of the Spaniſh ambaſſador to Mr. Pix v. | 
The moſt Chriſtian King, who wiſhes to make the peace, 

« concerning which he propoſed to treat with England, at 
* once effectual and durable, entruſted his intentions with the 
King my maſter, cxpreſing the pleaſure with which he em- 
M 4 s braced 
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of which the Spaniſh memorial was never after 
mentioned in the negociation with M. Buſſy; and 
M. Buſſy 


e braced that opportunity of acknowledging his ſenſe of the 


« reiterated offers which his Catholick Majeſty had made both 
«to Him and England, in order to facilitate a juſt and laſt. 
« ing reconciliation. 

« It is trom theſe roiciales of e that the Moſt 
« Chriſtian King propoſed to the King my maſter the guaranty 
* of the treaty of peace, as a meaſure which might be equally 
« convenient to France and England, and at the ſame time 
« aſſured him of his fincere intentions with reſpect to the (a. 
s crifices he propoſed to make, in order to reſtore tranquillity 
* to Europe, by an honourable and laſting peace. 


* Such a proceeding of his Moſt Chriſtian Majefly could 
% not but be highly acceptable to the King my maſter, who 


« found it agreeable to his own ſentiments, and to his detire 
* of fulfilling on his part, with the molt diſtinguiſhed con- 


0 formity, allthe connections which unite them both by ties 
of blood and their mutual intereſt : and morcover, he per- 
« ceived in the diſpoſition of the King of France, that mag: 
* nanimity and humanity.which are natural to him, by his 
*« endeavours on his fide, to render the peace as permanent 
« as the viciſſitudes of human affairs will admit of. 

It is with the ſame candor and ſincerity that the King my 
te maſter expreſſed in confidence to the Moſt Chriſtian King, 


that he wiſhed hisBritannicMajeſty had not made a difficulty 


« of ſettling the guaranty, on account of the grievances of 


Spain and England, as he has all the reaſon to conclude 


that his Britannic Majeſty has the ſame good intentiong to 

** terminate them amicably, according to realon and juſtice, 
„The confidence which the King my maſter repoſed in 

* France, gave that court room to teſtify. to his Britannic Ma- 


.* jeſty the ſincerity of their intentions for the re-eſtabliſhent 


* of peace, ſince, by propoſing the guaranty of Spain, they 
* expreſſed their ſincete defire of ſeeing the intereſts of Spain 
* ſcttled at the lame time, which might one day re-kindle the 

5 - « flames 


THE LATE WAX. 
M. Buſſy pretended to have orders to apologize, A. D. 


in a letter to M. Pirr, for interfering with the 
intereſts of the court of Spain, it is evident from 
boch. thoſe pieces, that Spain was ſeeking a pre- 
tence to break with England; and that France 
was determined to take part in her quarrel *: 


though 


« flames of a new war, which at preſent they wiſh to extin- 
« ouiſh, 

c If the intentions of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and the 
« King my maſter, did not ſeem fraught with fincerity, the 
« King my maſter flatters himſelf, that his Britannic Majeſty 
« will do him the juſtice to conſider his in that light; ſince, if 
«they were founded on any other principle, his Catholick 
« Majeſty giving full ſcope to his greatnels, would have ſpoken 
from himſelf, and as became his dignity. 

« I muſt not omit to inform you, that the King my maſter 
«will learn with ſurprize, that the memorial of France could 
« raiſe a ſentiment in the breaſt of his Britannic Majeſty, en- 
*tirely oppoſite to the intentions of the two Sovereigns. 

« But his Catholic Majeſty will always be pleaſed, when- 
ever he ſees that they make that progreſs which he has 
* ever defired, in the negociation of peace, whether it be ſe- 
* parate between France and England, or general; as his ſin- 
« cere wiſhes are to make it perpetual, by obviating every 
« ſource which might hereafter unhappily renew the war. 

« For this reaſon, the King my maſter flatters himſelf that 
© his Britannic Majeſty animated with the ſame ſentiments of 
« humanity towards the publick tranquillity, will expreſs the 
© {ame intentions of terminating the diſputes of England with 
% power which has afforded ſuch reiterated proofs of her 
* friendſhip, at the ſame time that it is propoſed to reſlore 
peace to all Europe in general.” 

Mr. Buh letter to Mr, PitT, 5th Auguſt 1761. 

* 951 

« I have acquainted my court with the letter of the 24th of 
« laſt month, with which 4 excellency honoured me, on 

* returne 
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though the French negociator laid great ſtreſs 
upon the compliance of the courts of Verſailles 


and Madrid, on this occaſion. | 
Mr, 
e returning the memorial I laid before you, in relation to the 
«* intereſts of the court of Spain with reſpe& to England, and 
* the note which I thought it my duty to communicate, with 
regard to the intention of the King my maſter, concerning 
the neceſſary ſteps to put a ſtop to hoſtilities in Germany, 
„ The King, Sir, orders me to acquaint your excellency, 
that as to what relates to the intereſt of the Catholic King, 
* his Majeſty's precaution expreſſed in the memorial which! 
* remitted to you, is in conſequence of that ſincerity which he 
& profeſles conſtantly to adopt in the courſe of all his negocia- 
* tions. The memorial which your excellency has returned 
* me, neither contains any menaces, nor any offer of media- 
tion. No other ſentiment can be inferred from it, than that 
« of the fincere deſire which his Majeſty entertains, that the 
% projeRted peace between France and England may be firm 
& and durable. Moreover, the King refers himſelf to his 
« Catholic Majeſty concerning the manner in which this me. 
© morial was received and remitted ; but his Majeſty has 
*© charged me to declare to your excellency, that ſo long as 
% Spain ſhall approve of it, his Majeſty will interfere with the 
« intereſts of that crown, without deſiſting on account of a 
« repulſe from the power who oppoſes his good offices. 
« With reſpect to the matter of the note, likewiſe returned 
« by your excellency, and which relates to the two neceſſary 
% conditions of the propoſed expedient for evacuating the 
« countries ſubdued by his majeſty's arms, his majeſty explains 
« himſelf fully on that article in the Ultimatum, in anſwer to 
« that of the court of London. His Majeſty has ordered me 
« to declare further to you in writing, that he will rather ſa- 
* crihce the power with God has given him, than conclude 
« any thing with his enemies, which may be contrary to the 
* engagements he has contracted, and that good faith in which 
« he glories. If England will undertake to yield no ſuccour 
| « tg 
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Tus LATE WAR: 


Mr. Stanley and M. Buſly being recalled, Mr. 
Piri inſtantly prepared for a vigorous proſecution. 
of the war z eſpecially againſt Martinico, with an 
armament already provided, and thence againſt 
the Havannah, in caſe of a rupture, which ſeemed 


« to the King of Pruſſia, the King will engage, on the other 
« hand, to afford none to his allies in Germany But his Ma- 
« jeſty will not adopt the liberty of ſuccouring his allies with 
« a ſupply of men, becauſe he 's ſenſible of the diſadvantage 
« which the preſent ſituation of the armies might occaſion to 
« the Empreſs Queen, His Majeſty may ſtipulate not to act 
« for the benefit of his allies, but he neither can or will con- 
« ſent to any condition which may be detrimental to them. 
It remains for me to obſerve to your excellency, how 
greatly my court was aſtoniſhed, as well at the ſtile of the 
« letter you wrote to me, as at the Ultimatum of England. 
„This ſtile, which is ſo little conformable to the propoſitions 
« of France, betrays the averſion of the court of London to 
peace. The King, who is very far from. inſiſting on forms 


« when the happineſs of Europe is at ſtake, has uſed every 


« endeavour, in the anſwer to the U{timatum, which, without 
injury to the honour of his crown, were judged moſt effec- 
© tual to recall the Britiſh court to ſentiments of pacification : 
« your excellency will judge, from the Ultimatum of France, 
that I am ordered to acquaint you with what facility the 
King, forgetting the imperative ſtile, ſo unfit for 

tion, which England makes uſe of in her anſwers, enters 
into the views of the Britiſh court, and endeavours, by 
* the ſacrifices he makes, to engage them to adopt the lipu- 
* lations of a reaſonable peace. 

If your excellency is defirous of having a conference with 
* me on the ſubject of the U/timatum, I will attend your com- 
" mands, and I ſhall be very earneſt to teſtify thediſpoſition of 
my court, to make a happy iſſue of the negociation on foot, 
a8 alſo the peculiar regard with which, &c. 
« Signed Dr Buser.“ 
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A.D. tohim unavoidable, with Spain. But the French 
701. agent had dealt his abilities ſo well, that he left 
behind him an oppoſition ſo ſtrongly formed 
againſt the continuation of the war, and againſt 
Mr. Pirr's adminiſtration, that about a fortnight 
before he reſigned, he had not intereſt enough to 
ſend four ſhips: of the line to Newfoundland; 
though he urged, and even inſiſted upon it. A 
meaſure ſo neceſſary, that we ſhall find that this 
was the apparent cauſe, that Newfoundland was 
left in a defeneeleſs ſtate, and our merchants, in 
| that trade, ſuſtained a very conſiderable loſs. _ 
Mr. Piri fully convinced, not only by the ob- 
ſervations he had made during the negociation; 
but now more confirmed in his opinion by the 
treaty of union, which he had intimation of, to 
be ſigned by France and Spain, that Spain had re- 
| ſolved to aſſiſt France; and further, that Spain 
had formed pretenſions and deſigns upon Portugal; 
he reſolved to prevent the bad effects of their ſecret 
machinations, not by the cautious and ſlow ſteps 
of negociation and embaſly, but by a categorical 
demand of the fulleſt ſecurity and ſatisfaction of 
friendſhip and neutrality, ſupported by a powerful 
fleet on the coaſt of Spain, in a condition inſtantly 
to puniſh the Spaniards for refuſing that ſatisfac- 
tion, to which we were entitled by the laws of na- 
ture and nations ; to declare war, and to burn 
and deſtroy their coaſts, and to intercept their 
treaſuresfrom South America, and thereby entirely 
diſable the Spaniſh monarch from ſupplying France 
with the nerves and ſinews of war. * 
. 
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Mr. Prrr's ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of the A. D. 


court of Spain, and friendſhip towards England, 


was not founded on theſe appearances only. He Grounds 
was juſtified in this vigorous counſel by a variety of ſuſpici- 


of facts, that proved the bad intentions of the — 


court of Spain, and that they rather wanted op- 
portunity and power, than inclination, to break 
with England. Eleven Engliſh ſhips at one time, 


with Spaniſh - pilots on board, bound from St. 


Lucar, were taken by a French privateer, ſuffered 
to follow them from the ſame port, againſt the 
law of nations, which took them in ſhoal water 
and within land; and had intereſt enough in the 
court of Madrid to have them condemned for 


prizes, notwithſtanding all the applications 


of the Britiſh ambaſſador. The partiality ſhewn 
to theTelemachus privatcer, which had the auda- 
city to attack his Majeſty's ſhip Experiment, is 
another fact that did not become a neutral power. 
For the Spaniards impri ſoned the maſter and four 
men, who were ſent a ſhore for neceſſaries, and to 
land ſome of the priſoners, under pretence that 
the capture was illegal: not to mention the extra- 
ordinary proceedings againſt the Antigallican pri- 
vateer and her prize , and ſeveral other ſhameful 
breaches of ne gy Neither was this advice 
| without 


See page 16—19, &c, Vol. I. 

We have a ſtill more flagrant inſtance of the Spaniſh i in- 
Juſtice, inſolence and cruelty, in the cale of the Saltaſh loop of 
war, This veſſel, in June 1760, after chafing aſhore a French 
row - boat to the eaſtward of Almeria bay, took another French 
r0y-boat off of Mahon, which the — of the Saltaſh ſent 

8 to 
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without precedent. It is a precedent often to 
be met with in hiſtory.— The French have prac- 
tiſed it both by ſea and land, and always with ſuc. 
ceſs; our own nation commends it in Queen Eliza- 


to anchor in the ſaid bay, with a midſhipman, and 14 men on 
board, who, with the prize, were all detained by the Spa- 
niards, and the men made priſoners. The ſame fate followed 
the maſter and five men of the ſloop's crew, who were ſent 
with a boat to enquire after the prize, but who were, all of 
them, ſeized and thrown into the common jail, where they 
were beat and abuſed in a manner too ſhocking to be related; 
and where, if I am not miſinformed, they ſtill, to the number 
of 19, remain priſoners. This ſhameful breach of neutrality 
was followed by another, in the caſe of the Speedwell cutter, 
which after being chaſed into the harbour of Vigo, by the 
Achilles, a French man of war, was there declared to be a 
lawful prize. The commanding officer in the cutter was tried 
for the loſs of the veſſel, but was honourable acquitted by the 
court, who declared the capture to be illegal. 

It is a truth too notorious to admit of diſpute, that in Cadiz, 
in the harbour of Vigo, and at Cabaretta, a ſmall caſtle fitu- 
ated in the gut of Gibraltar, lie whole fleets of French priva- 
teers and row-boats, in 30 of whom are not 30 Frenchmen, 
and in many none at all, the crews being, almoſt, entirely 
Spaniards and Genoeſe. It is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among all 
nations, that when two ſhips, belonging to two powers at war, 
are lying in any neutral port; if one of them ſails out of the 
harbour, the other is not to follow in leſs than 24 hours. At 
Cadiz, this regulation was ſo far from being practiſed towards 
the Engliſh, that the French ſhips were at liberty to follow 2 
Britiſh ſhip as ſoon as they pleaſed ; while the Britiſh were re- 
ſtrained to the uſual time of 24 hours. The French row boats 
at Cabaretta, who moſt, if not all of them, are manned by 
Spaniards and Genoeſe, do infinite prejudice to the Britiſh 
victuallers bound for our garriſon at Gibraltar; and great 
numbers of French privateers, are not only manned, but built 


b the Spaniards. 
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when in the year 1718 Sir George Byng ſaved 


our allies by the ruin of the Spaniſh navy off 
Meſſina, without any previous declaration of wary 


by the expreſs and ſecret order of the magnani- 

mous George I. A chaſtiſement whichthe Spani- 

ards brought upon themſelves by their obſtinacy 

and injuſtice. How much more juſtifiable would 

ſuch a proceeding have been now, when it was to 

reſent the injuries done to ourſelves and to our 
neareſt concerns ? 


But the infractions of neutrality we have men- 


tioned, and the ſhuffling profeſſions of Spain (for 
every negociation is ſo, that is not attended with 
immediate effects) are of the very worſt com- 
plexion, by the ſeperate, and, as intended, ſecret 
treaty, concluded between the courts of Madrid 
and Verſailles, on the 25th of Auguſt, 1761. 
Had the behaviour of Spain towards us been 
ever ſo unexceptionable, yet conſidering we were 
at war with France, our miniſter, by the practice of 
all wife governors, had a right to demand from 
Spain, a ſight of that treaty ; which being refuſed, 


muſt give him very uneaſy apprehenſions. 


| 100 
beth and Oliver Cromwell ; and in that ſtriking 1 'D 
inftance of Britiſh ſpirit of a more modern date, 


What could be more approximating to hoſti- Remarks. 


lity, and a daring the Britiſh arms, than to 
threaten a new war, to be aided by France, if 
we refuſed to ſettle their demands in the ſeperate 
treaty with England's natural enemy ? The firſt 
was a claim of the prizes made during the pre- 
ſent war under the Spaniſh flag. Which was both 

ridiculous 
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A. P. ridiculous and unjuſt : becauſe, if thoſe prizes 


1761. 


were condemned, it muſt have been done by the 
maritime law; which is in common to all nations, 
and admits of neither appeal nor redreſs. Be- 
ſides how could a court, that had ſo lately acted 
with a deſpotic authority in the affair of the An- 
tigallican, have the aſſurance to make ſuch a de- 
mand ? Their ſecond was a demand of right for 
the Spaniſh nation to fiſh on the banks of New. 
foundland;: a demand, as modeſt as if England 
inſiſted upon the liberty of trading to the Spa- 
niſh Weſt Indies, to fiſh for pearl on their coaſts, 
and to dig in the mines of Peru and Mexico, 

The fiſhery of Newfoundland is ſecured to Eng- 

land by the ſame tenure as the diſcoveries made 
byColumbus, and other adventures, to the crown 
of Spain, But the requiſition to deſtroy the Eng- 
liſh eſtabliſhments, found on the Spaniſh tert. 

tory in the bay of Honduras, could be dictated 
by no other pen, than of ſuch as were determined 
to try the iſſue by force of arms ; for, they muſt 
be ſenſible that no Britiſh miniſter would dare to 
take upon him to relinquiſh the national right to 


| thoſe eſtabliſhments *. 


The 


*The connections or differences between Great Britain and 
Spain, are, of all others, the moſt dangerous to a Britiſh mi- 
niſter, becauſe, of all others, they are leaſt underſtood by the 
public. It is not quite an hundred and fifty years ſince that 
court gave general orders to its ſea officers, to treat all ſhips 
not belonging to their own nation as pirates, who ſhould fall 
in their way to the eaſtward of the Cape de Verde iſlands, 
Though the Spaniards would have purchaſed the * 
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The —— we have expreſſed for Spain, A. D. 


ever lince the Peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, had never 
ſuffered 


of cad at a very high rate ; yet when he propoſed that 
the Engliſh ſhould have tho liberty to trade with the Spaniſh' 
colonies in America, their ambaſſador told him, that he 
« might as well defire his maſter to plack out one of his 


eyes.” - After the reſtoration, the friendſhip of England be- 


tame of the higheſt importance to Spain, and, with great 


difficulty; in the year 1667, a treaty was concluded between” 
the Spaniards and us, relating to matters of commerce. That 


treaty was not applicable to the American commerce of either 
nation, which rendered it neceſſary to ſorm another treaty en- 
ticely applicable to that commerce, which was concluded in 


the year 1670, and is now commonly known by the name of 
the American treaty. This treaty, amongſt other articles, 


has one of «ti peſſidetis, by which the ſubjects of both powers 
were to remain in poſſeſſion, in the territories, privileges, 
trade, and immunities they were in poſſeſſion of at that time 
and by the 8th, article of the ſame ' treaty, the ſubjects of 
neither power were to trade, or ſail to the poſſeſſions of the 
other. This treaty is the baſis of all that have been con- 
cluded between us and Spain, ſince that time. It eſtabliſhes 
no right in the Spaniards, to limit our navigation, more than 
we have to limit theirs. It gives them no ſuperiority in the 
American commerce, ſeas, or continent; the terms being re- 
giprocal to both nations. It is however, extremely plain 
from the conduct of that court, that their government, having 
ſerved their own purpoſes in Europe, by the two treaties, 
never once confidered the Engliſh, as being on the footing of 
an equality with their ſubjects in America; and aſſumed am 
arbitrary power, (as the French have always done) of con- 
lructing the ſenſe of the article of ati poſſidetis, to their own 
purpoſes. For though it was undeniable, even by the Spa- 
niards themſelves, that the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of the 
logwood trade, or as the former affected to call it, the Cam- 
peachy wood, for ſome years before the treaty. of 1667 ; 
though it is.cextain that in the intermediate time, between the 
Vol. V. N con- 
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ſuffered us cooly to conſult our own intereſt, ſo 
far as to obtain from her a definitive treaty, that 

| could 
concluſion of the treaty of 1667, and that of 1670, the Eng. 
liſh, thinking themſelves ſafe under the former, hadeſtabliſhed 


a regular logwood trade at firſt near to Cape Catoche, and 


afterwards near Suma Santa, adjacent to the Laguna de Ter. 
minos, and to Triſt and Beef Iſlands, in which they never 
were interrupted by the Spaniards; yet in the year 1672, the 
queen regent of Spain publiſhed a royal cedula, ordering 
that ſuch as ſhould make invaſion, or trade without licence 
in the ports of the Indies, ſhould be proceeded againſt, a 
Pirates.” Under the words of this cedula, our ſogwood trade 
was held by the Spaniards to be illicit; and the vaſt fleets of 
defenceleſs merchantmen employed in it were, wherever they 
could be taken by the Spaniards, condemned and confiſcated. 
This was done by virtue of a mere quibble, upon the term 
ti poſſidetis. The court of Madrid could not deny we hid 
poſſeſſion of that trade, before the concluſion of the treaty of 
16703 but they diſputed the legality of that poſſeſſion, It 


happened fortunately for the Engliſh that that legality was 


clearly evinced, as the nature of the thing could admit of, 
It appeared that before the year 1667, the Engliſh had made 
no ſettlements for carrying on that trade, in any place where a 
Spaniard was viſible; that they had exerciſed all acts, by which 
the poſſeſſion of an unoccupied country can be legally aſcer- 
tained, viz. thoſe of clearing the fields, cutting down timber, 
building houſes, and eſtabliſhing fixed ſettlements. The truth 
is, that from that time to the acceſſion of the family of Ha- 
never to the throne of Great Britain, we had no opportunity 
of ſettling this matter, either amicably or otherwiſe. The 
variances that aoſe between our Charles the ſecond and his 
parliaments, diſabled his government. The reign of James Il. 
was too ſhort, and his views were too much employed other 
ways, for him to do any thing effeQual in the matter. The 


unvarying maxim of King William's reign, was to keep well 


with Spain, and to cheriſh her in all events, which * 
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could be à direction for any miniſter in nego- 
ciating with that court. I am far from ſaying, 

| that 


js the greateſt blaſt upon his memory. Witneſs the treatment 
which the Scotch adventurers at Darien met with, in a caſe 
that, with regard to the right of pofſefion, was ſimilar to 
that of the Engliſh logwood cutters. The reign of Queen 


Anne was ſtill more improper for our entering either into a 


war or a negociation on that account, A treaty with Charles 
on that head would have been ridiculous ; and one with Phi- 
lip was impracticable, 

No ſooner, however, did the Spaniſh monarchy, after the 
treaty of Utrecht, recover ſome ſtrength and confiſtency with 
itſelf, than his government had recourſe to its original maxims; 
our logwood trade, apon the bay of Campeachy, was attacked 
and deſtroyed ; our ſhips ſeized or funk, ard our fellow ſub- 
jets murdered. 

It is certain that the two miniſters under King George the 
fiſt, I mean the Earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, who beſt 
underſtood our foreign intereſt, were too ſhort-lived to do 
their country any ſervice in the affair we now treat of. The 
great caſt of Sir Robert Walpole's politicks tended towards 
peace, and had the ſpirit of the nation ſuffered him, he cer- 
tainly woald have made very conſiderable conceſſions to Spain. 
But though the Spaniards had, in a manner, refuſed to treat 
without making their excluſive right to the logwood trade in 
the bay of Campeachy a preliminary to the negociation 3 


andthough ſome of the Engliſh miniſters, both before and 


during his adminiſtration, had been ſo remiſs in aſſerting our 
right of logwood cutting there, that the Spaniards conſidered 
it as a claim we had given up; Sir Robert, in all the warm 


debates about peace and war in the year 1738, never would 
venture to call the right of the Engliſh to it in queſtion, though 


he favoured, as much as he could, the Spaniards in all theic 
other claims. In the reſolutions that were propoſed that year, 
previous to the Spaniſh war, and which were preſented to the 


Honſe of Commons by Mr. P. now Earl of B. one of them] 
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that this ſtate of indeciſion, as to our intereſt with 
Spain, had been entirely owing to us, It is well 
known, 


was, * That the ſubjects of Great Britain did hold and poſſeh 
lands in the province of Jucatan in America, antecedent to, 
and at the time of the treaty of 1676 ; which treaty confirmed 
the right to each contracting party of ſuch lands or places, az 
either of them did, at that time, hold and poſſeſs ; and that the 
ſubjects of Great Britain then had, and have at all times ſinet 
.claimed, a right of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 
and enjoyed the ſame without interuption, till of late yean 
which right ſeems further particularly ſecured to us, by the 
manner in which the firſt article of the treaty of commercent 
Utrecht, confirms the treaty of 1670, with theſe remarkable 
words:“ Without prejudice to any liberty or power, which 
the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed, either throogh night, 
ſufferance or indulgence.” 
Sir Robert Walpole did not venture to diſpute the truth of 

this reſolution, though he knew it was inconſiſtent with the 
intereſt of the ſouth-ſea company. He objected, however, to 
the reſolution, as being too peremptory and inflammatory, and 
propoſed another, more mild and general, and which, as he 
himſelf ſaid, leſt the ſubjects of Great Britain at liberty to 
purſue their claims to lands in the province of Jucatan, to cut 
logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and to other privileges 
either of poſſeſſion or navigation. The reſolutions, which, on 
the ſame day and the ſame occaſion, were agreed to by the 
Houſe of Peers, make no particular mention of the logwood 
trade; but, in general, mention the unjuſt and groundleſs pre- 
tences of the Spaniards, upon which the Engliſh ſhipping and 
their cargoes, both before and after the treaty of Seville, had 
been violently ſeized and confiſcated ; allading to the bur 
barous and illegal ſurpriſal of the logwood ſhips, by the _ 
niards, in the bay of Campeachy, ſoon aſter the acceſſion of 
King George the Firſt. The famous convention that folloy- 
ed, made no mention of this matter; ſo that it was unde 
ficod to be one of the points that were reſerred to be ſettled 


by 
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known, that the Spaniſh court never could be A. D. 


brought formally to renounce a ſingle claim, ſhe 
ever advanced; and though ſhe might now and 
then make a temporary conceſſion, ſne has been al- 
ways uniform in her tenor of uſurpation, haughti- 
neſs, and injuſtice. This is a moſt uncomfortable 
ſtate for a miniſter, who is ſuppoſed to have the 
direction of foreign affairs, to live in; eſpecially, 
when that nation's partiality to our enemies, ex- 
ceeds all bounds of neutrality. 

This partiality was ſo groſs, that ſhe ſeemed to 
conſider her concerns, and thoſe of France with 
us, as being the ſame ; though ſurely in their na- 


ture, nothing can be more diſtant. Though a 


Spaniſh ambaſſador reſided at London, the French 
agent was entruſted to negociate for Spain; and 
upon what? not upon any point, that ever can 


concern France, but upon ſome differences of an 
old ſtanding, which had not yet been finally ad- 


by plenipotentiaries ; and the treaty of Aix - la. Chapelle left 
the affair where it found it, and where it now reſts. 

This being a general, but true, repreſentation of an affair, 
ſo intereſting t to this nation; what is a Britiſh miniſter to do, 
ifthe Spaniards, in the bay of Honduras, are, at this very 
time, treating the Engliſh ſubjects there as interlopers and pi - 


rates? The paſſive conduct of Sir Robert Walpole towards 
Spain, was the moſt blameable part of his foreign adminittra- 


tion, and the moſt effectual charge that was brought againtt 
him. Was the Right Honourable Mr. PiTT to be conſidered 
by the nation in the dangerous character of his Majeſty's firſt 
miniſter, and yet tamely to ſuffer ſuch a proceeding on the 
part of Spain to take place ? would not this have been confi- 
dered, and juſtly too, as tacitly giving up an important na- 
tonal right ? 
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juſted, between the Spaniards and the Britiſh 
court. What thoſe differences are, may readily 
be learned, when we reflect, that it is now eighty 
nine years, ſince the Spaniards attempted to de- 
prive us of the logwood trade, in the bay of Hon-, 
duras, though our right to it, was clear and in- 
diſputable. About the year 1715, the ſame at- 
tempt was renewed, in the moſt inhuman atro- 
cious manner, in a time of perfect tranquillity ;, 
though by the very firſt article of the treaty of 
commerce, between us and Spain, concluded the 
28th of November, 1713, the treaty of 1670 was 
ratified ** without any prejudice, however, (lays 
the words of the treaty) to any liberty, or power, 
which the ſubjects of Great Britain enjoyed before 
either through right, ſufferance, or indulgence.” 
Notwithſtanding this expreſs ſtipulation Spain, 
at this very time, has had the modeſty to employ 
the French agent to tell us, that before the Ame- 
rican treaty, we had no ſuch right, ſufferance or 
indulgence. Thus our differences are reduced to 
the ſingle fact of poſſeſſion, which has been as 
clearly proved in our favour, as the nature of the 
thing can admit of ; and, indeed, more fully and 
unexceptionably, than could have been expected, 
in a matter, attended with ſuch difficulties. 

The right of no ſearch or viſit upon the Ame- 
rican ſeas, is another of thoſe old differences, not 
finally adjuſted between our court, and that of 


Spain. Our miniſter, perhaps, thought that they 


had been adjuſted ſo much to our own fatisfac- 


tion, by the reſolutions of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, preceding the laſt declaration of war with A. 
Spain, and by that declaration itſelf, that he could * 


not, conſiſtently with the honour and intereſt of 
his country, and his own ſafety, admit that claim 
on the part of Spain, even to be debated, far 


leſs queſtioned. That court, however, ſtill went 


on, as if all the facts lay unqueſtionably in her fa- 
vour, by commiting the moſt notorious breaches 
of that neutrality, which ſhe ought to obſerve ; 
and even that neutrality gave her protection. 
What is a miniſter to do in this caſe? he cannot 
treat, becauſe the other party is actually intracta- 
ble. At the ſame time, he cannot fit at the helm 
of affairs, and ſee ſuch acts of partiality and in- 
juſtice acquiſced in, and multiplied. Only two 
methods, therefore, are left him; the firſt and 
moſt eligible is, to reſent them with quickneſs, 
ſpirit and efficacy ; and if that is not allowed, to 
Rs fox. 
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It was neceſſary to pay ve attention to theſe Mr. Pit's | 


intereſt 


particulars ; becauſe we ſhall ſee that they pro- geclines. 


duced two extraordinary effects: viz. The reſige 
nation of Mr. PiTT ; and a Spaniſh war. 


When Mr. Pirr ſeemed to ſtand moſt in need 


of ſupport from the friends of his King and 
country, to counteract the intrigues and deſigns 
of their enemies, we find him almoſt deſerted in 
the cabinet, and beſer by opponents, trumpeting 
by their emiſſaries, in every place of public reſort, 
that wwe tere undone by our ſucceſſes. Therefore, 
perceiving that his counſel and meaſures were not 
attended to, nor adopted as uſual,and that it would 
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lution to 

reſign. 


His rea- 


ſons. 


tion. All the reſt oppoſed it. Mr. P1TT now 


in a ſituation, which made him reſponſible for 
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be impoſſible for him any longer to ſerve his King 
and country with the honour and advantages as 
heretofore, except his influence might continue in 
the mealure.- propoſed above, he declared that 
© this was the time for humbling the whole houſe 
of Bourbon: that, if this opportunity were let 
* ſlip, it might never be recovered ; and if he 
could not prevail in this inſtance, He was te- 
ſolved that this ſhould be the laſttime he would 
* fit in that council. He thanked the miniſters of 
the late King for their ſupport ; ſaid, he him- 
© ſelf was called into the miniſtry by the people, 
to whom he conſidered himſelf as accountable 
* for his conduct, and he would no longer remain 


* meaſures, he was no longer allowed to guide.“ 
Lord Temple, his brother-in-law, and Lord 
Privy-Seal, ſupported this grand and leading mo- 


ſaw his influence in the ſtate entirely at an end; 
and reſolved on reſigning a place of truſt, when 
he was no longer uſeful in the execution of it; 
but muſt either obſtruct and embarraſs? the mea- 

ſures 


His reſigning under the circumſtances he found himſelf to 
be, was the moſt effectual ſervice he could perform to his 
country, and entirely agreeable to the maxims of her conſti- 
tution ; as explained, and underſtood, ſince the revolution. 
Very little zeaſoning may ſuffice, to prove this propoſition. 
Unanimity in council, and in parliament, is the glory, and 
may be called the characteriſtic, of his Majeſty's auſpicious 
reign. But it is abſurd to imagine, that that unanimity could 
ſubſiſt, while a difference in opinion prevailed between * 
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ſures carried on by others, if he oppoſed them; 


or r ty * own fame and honour“, if hecon- 
ee ee 


Sel miniſter of thus e the right honourable ni 
man to have been ſo) and all the other ſervants of the crown, 
his own brother-in-law excepted. ' The vaſt pre · poſſeſſion of 
the public, in the right honourable gentleman's favour, muſt 
have always influenced many, both within, and without doors 
to have adopted his ſentiments, while he delivered them, as 
4 miniſter. The other ſervants of the crown oppoſe him. 
The conſequence is, firſt a reply; then a rejoinder; then 
ſpeech upon ſpeech ; cill, as happened under the tory miniſtry, 
and tkat of Sir Robert Walpole, the whole ſecrets of the ca- 
binet are laid open, our enemies become the maſters of all 
our meaſures, and we ourſelves a laughing-flock toall Europe. 
Though I am as much of opinion, as any mancan be, that a 
faithful Britiſh miniſter ought to deliver the ſame ſentiments in 
parliament, that he does at the council board ; yet a member 


of parliament may, very conſiſtently with the duty he owes to 


his country, ſometimes make a ſmall ſacrifice of his private 
opinion to unanimity. This is what a miniſter, I mean, a di- 
recting miniſter, cannot do; eſpecially when he meets with an 


oppoſition. The very oppoſition breaks the pnanimity, and 


he is obliged, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to defend his mea- 
ſures when once he has taken them, at all events. He can 
obſerve no medium; for his ſituation does not admit of a 
neutrality, 

* Other officers of the crown, when they commence int 
lers, may be conſidered as volunteers in the ſervice. A ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, the moment he enters upon his poſt, is an enliſted 


ſoldier. When he receives pay, he muſt do his duty; only 
with this difference, that he has the privilege of quitting the 
ſervice when he pleaſes ; but having quitted it, the parallel 


holds true; for he may be called to account, both for the 


omiſſions and commiſſions he was guilty of, while he was upon 
his poſt, This is one of the great acquiſitions we have made 
by the revolution, While the miniſter has the privilege of re- 
firing when he pleaſes, from public buſineſs, his country has 
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curred in them contrary to his own conviction, 


en. nd what he apprehended to be for the intereſt of 


his country. Therefore when Mr. Pirr and 
Earl Temple took their leaves of the laſt council 
ſummoned to deliberate on the conduct of Spain, 


the late Earl Granville, then lord preſident, roſe 


up, and with a nervous and manly eloquence, he 
expreſſed a very high opinion of Mr P1TT's 
wiſdom, penetration, abilities, honour and inte- 


grity ; and, in a very particular and emphatical 


the power, at the ſame time, of overhauling his conduct, if ws 
may be allowed the expreſſion. A miniſter cannot now, as 
formerly, plead I was over ruled by the will of my maffer. 
I was out-voted at the board. I was brow-beaten in the cabi- 


net.“ He has an caſy remedy for all theſe evils, wich is 


comprehended in a ſingle word, and that is, he may Recs, 
This is the only ſafety any Britiſh miniſter has; and it isa 
refuge, that isalways in his power to command. 

But a ſecretary offtate is under a greater neceſſity handy 


other-minifter is, for taking ſhelter in this refuge; becauſe of 


the directive power, which by the nature of his office, he is 
obliged to exerciſe. Every diſpatch he iſſues from his office, 
is an evidence againſt him; and was his maſter, and all his 
council, to concur in a meaſure, which he diſapproved of; be 


cannot be forced to put the ſeals of his office to it. In fact, 


though the lord chancellor is ſaid to be the keeper of the 
King's conſcience in matters of law; the ſecretary of ſtate is, 
certainly, the counſellor of his judgment, in affairs of govern- 
ment. He has no rule for the exerciſe of his office, but an 
upright intention and a ſound judgement. The matters on 
which he is conſulted,are without the cognizance of Jaw, and 
relate entirely to the prerogative, which is to be defined only 
by itſelf. This is a confideration, which renders the poſt of a 
ſecretary of ſtate, more dangerous, and tickliſh, than that of 
any other miniſter in this country. 
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manner, ſpoke of the innumeradle and almoſt in- A. D. 
ſurmountable difficulties, which Mr. Pr and 76. 
Lord Temple had all along to ſtruggle with“. 

And conſonant to his opinion, his moſt gracious. 
Majeſty was pleaſed to ſignify his real eſteem for 

Mr. P1TT, by immediately and graciouſly grant- 

ing him 3000 l. par ann. and conferring a noble 

title upon his lady and his iſſue. 

Let us ſtop one moment and revere the memo- Hischa- 
ry of a miniſter, who never bad his equal, inthe : 5 
opinion of the nation, for integrity and virtue. 9 
He kept no levees for ſycophants and knaves to 
wheedle and to dive into his intentions. He ad- 
mitted no trifling company to interrupt his 
thoughts: he was embarraſſed by no private con- 
nections, nor engaged in any intrigue. He never 
abuſed his power by preferring an undeſerving 
perſon: and was exceeding ſcrupulous how he re- 
ceived recommendations: he deſpiſed thoſe idle 
claims of rank and ſeniority, when they were not 
ſupported by ſervices, which alone could entitle 
them to publick truſt. He conſided in ability and 
worth wherever he found them, without any re- 
card to wealth, family, parliamentary intereſt or 
connection. He was a faſt friend to moral virtue, 

He deteſted corruption, His ſoul was above 


It is proper in this place to appriſe the public, That the 
ſpeech publiſhed and ſaid to be delivered on this occaſion by 
the prefident of the council, was an infamous falſehood, and 
calculated to flander the faireſt characters. 


oe of Chathaw, and Baron of Chatham to ber heir 


meanneſs: 
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: meanneſs: little arts belong to narrow minds; 
his mind was extenſive, and ſoared to buſineſs of 


a more important nature, by which he made his 
country great. Like a true Engliſhman, he was 
open, bold, free, and honeſt. He was punctual 
in his office, and ſuch was his attention to buſineſs, 


that the moſt minute occurrences paſſed not with- 


out his examination. He had wiſdom to plan, 
and courage to execute. He honoured the people, 
and liſtened to their united voice, which he was 
never afraid to bring to the ear of his ſovereign. 
His abilities and wiſdom ſpread terror through- 


out the enemy; and they preſerved harmony with 


our alhes:—the faith of Great Britain was held in- 
violably ſacred. He exerted the power, and pre- 
ſerved the dignity of Great Britain in a manner 
unexampled. He was afraid of no ſtate; would 
brook with no affronts; was ever ready to reſent 
injuries. The public treaſure he applied, as far 
as his direction extended, to the publick intereſt. 
He never ſought to avoid a war, in order to apply 
the ſums neceſſary for carrying it on, to the pre- 
ſervation of his power in the miniſtry. His early 
and vigorous reſolution for attacking Spain is the 
ſtrongeſt proof of it. Conſcious of his own ho- 


neſty and integrity, he never ſought to conceal any 
part of his conduct; but, on the contrary, was 


always ready and forward tolay all his meaſures 
before the public. He ſpoke his mind freely on 
all occaſions, He neither diſſembled, nor encou- 
raged diſſimulation; and yet he was of ſuch un- 


ſhaken ſecrecy, that, during the whole of his ad- 
mini- 
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miniſtration, he gave no opportunity to the moſt 
willing, of diſcovering his deſigns to the enemy. 
In his hours of leiſure he converſed with men of 
knowledge and experience: he ſought informa- 


tion; and by it, together with his own unwearied 


aſſiduity and amazing penetration, he regulated 
the great machine of government; ever attached 
to the intereſt of the people and the honour of the 
crown. In a word, he was the ſpirit of the war, 
the gepivg, of Englapd, n hs comet at! his 


age 
Never was a miniſter 10 univerſally umd, nor 
ſo nn N : poſterity my be certi- 


* gee the Review of Mr. Pior* 5 Adminiſtration, page 
148. 
© Of which we have inſerted theſe two examples. 


Copy of the thanks to the Right Honourable WILLIAM Pir r, from 
the court of Common-council of the city of London, OZober 22, 
1761. 

'« Reſolved, That the thanks of this court be given to the 
Right Honourable WiLL1am Prrr, for the many great and 
eminent ſervices rendered this nation during the time he ſo 
ably filled the high and important office of one of his Ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and to perpetuate their 
grateful ſenſe of his merits, who by the vigour of his mind, 
had not only rouſed the antient ſpirit of this nation, from the 
puſillanimous ſtate, to which it had been reduced; but, by his 
integrity and ſteadineſs uniting us at home, had carried its re- 
putation in arms had commerce to a height unknown before, 


by our trade accompanying our —_— in every quarter of 


the globe. 


Therefore, the city of Larne ſtedfaſt in their loyalty 
to their King, and attentive to ths honour and proſperity of 
their 


1761. 
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fied from the addreſſes of thanks preſented to him 
from the principal cities and incorporated tows 
in Great Britain, for his brilliant, en up- 
right adminiſtration. 

This reſignation and its motives bad ſuch ah 
effect upon the nation, that they began to appre- 
hend, it might have too great an infloence upon 
the councils in regard to war, and give the enemy 
freſh ſpirits to attempt to renew the negociations 
of peace, to their advantage. Therefore the city 
of London, at the ſame time they addreſſed Mr. 
PrrT in his ſtate of reſignation, inſtructed their 
repreſentatives in parliament, and thereby gave the 
adminiſtration the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their re- 
ſolution to enable his Majeſty to continue the war 


their country, cannot but lament the national lofs of ſo: able 
and ſo faithful a miniſter, at this critical conjuncture. 


Mr. Pirr having reſigned the ſeals, on the 5th of Oftober 


| 1761, an aſſembly (or common-council) was holden inthe 


city of Cheſter, on the zoth day of the ſame month, wherein, 
It was unanimouſly refolved, That the thanks of the houle 


be given to the Right Honourable WiLLian Pir r, lately ofic 


of his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his eminent 
and effeQual ſervices to his King and country and that he i 
defired to be aſſured, that this ancient and loyal city does molt 
heartily concur in the opinion and recent reſolution | of the 


As alſo, That we, the citizens of Cheſter, do deeply ſhun 


inthe general anxiety and concern, that Great Britain by 2 


rational reſignation, is, at this time, deprived of a miniſter, 
whoſe ſalutary councils, fleady conduct, and truly patriotic 


ſpirit, had retrieved the honour of theſe nations, had rendered 


us happily unanimous at home, and . formidable to 
our adverſaries abroad, 


with 
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with vigour, in. caſe they would not e to A:D. 
adequate conditions of peace. 3 *% 1 


. © 
22 3. b 


— Be Hina Hl Mig * 
Armen, and cormpns of the city of London, Ia raed 
Jan ts oo gr get Sir Richard hn, Lu. t 
Bort. William Beckford, Eſq; and the — Thaw. 2 — 
_ Harly, this city's reprofentative in parliament. : 


we the Lord Mayor, aldermen 6 
of London, in common council aſſembled, think it at this 
time our duty, as it is our natural and undoubted right, to lay 
before this city's repreſentatives in the great council of the 
nation ſoon to be aſſembled an parliament, what we defireand 
enpect from you; in diſcbarge of the great truſt. and confidence 
we pou fellow- citizens. have repoſed in you. 
That you take the earlieſt opportunity to uſe your atmolt . 
endeavours to obtain the repeal or amendment of the late act, 
intitled, An Act for the Relief of Inſolvent Debtors, in re- 
ſpet of the inconveniences ariſing from the compullive clauſe, 
by which a door has been opened to the greateſt frauds and * 
perjuries, and, if continued, muſt become the deſtruQtion of all 
private credit, ſo eſſential to the ſupport of a trading people. 
That you concur in and promoce all neceffary meaſures for 
eſtabliſhing good economy in the diſtribution of the national 
treaſure : and for that purpoſe, that you endeavour to have a 
committee appointed, in order to enquire into any abuſes, x 
which may have ariſen in the application of it, and to prevent RY 
any frauds or illicit practices in the management thereof, 
That you entertain juſt ſentiments of the importance ofthe 
conqueſts made this war by the Britiſh arms, at the expence of 
ſo much blood and treaſure, and that you will, to the utmolt 
of your power and abilities, oppoſe all attempts for giving up 
ſuch places, as may tend to leſſen our preſent ſecurity, or by 
reſtoring the naval power of France, render us ſubject to freſh 
hoſtilities from that natural enemy : particularly that the ſole 
and excluſive right of our acquiſitions, in North America and 
te fiberies, be preſerved to us. 
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In the caurſe of this ſummer the government 
had the ſatisfaction of hearing of further ſucceſſes, 
obtained by our arms in the Eaſt Indies. As ſoon 
as the weather appeared ſettled, and it was judged 
that the rainy ſeaſon was over, Colonel Coote re- 
ſolved to proceed with the ſiege of Pondicherry-. 
The blockade, which had been formed for ſeveral 
months by ſea and land, had greatly diſtreſſed the 
garriſon, by cutting off all communications for 
ſupplies of proviſiens.” Famine and mutiny began 
to threaten their internal deſtruction. Therefore 


the Colonel made no doubt that the town would 


become an eaſy prey, by increaſing their cauſe of 
diſcontent, and by fatiguing- them'with conſtant 
alarms. For this purpoſe” batteries were erected 


at adiſtance, to play continually on ſeveral parts of 


As the preſent happy exſtinction of parties, the harmony and 
unanimity of all his Majeſty's ſubjects, their zeal and afec- 
tion to their native King, and the great increaſe of commerce, 
are moſt convincing proofs to us of this nation's ability fill to 


| carry on, and vigorouſly proſecute the preſent juſt and neceſſa- 


ry war; it is our deſire that you concur in giving his Majeſty 
ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall enable him to purſue all thoſe meaſures, 
which may promote the true intereſt of his kingdoms, and 
place him above the menaces of any power that may pretend 
to give laws, or preſcribe limits, to the policy and intereſts 


of ghis nation: but as it is apparent, that our enemies flatter 


themſelves with the hopes of exhauſting our firength, by the 

immenſe expence in which we are at preſent engaged, we 

therefore require you, in the further proſecution of this war, 

to ſupport ſuch meaſures as may fruſtrate thoſe expectations, 

yet to act with the utmoſt vigour in the reduction of their re- 

-maining colonies, ſo as to obtain a ſafe and honourable peace. 
© See page 28, Vol. V. 


the 
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the town, Go as to enfilade the works of the garri- 
ſon, and cover his men and guns from any certain 
fre of the enemy. Accordingly the following 
batteries were traced out, one (called the Prince 
of Wales's) for four guns, near a breach made on 
the north ſide, to enfilade the Great Street, which 
runs north and ſouth through the White-town ; 
one for four guns and two mortars, to the north- 
weſt quarter, at 1000 yards diſtance, to enfilade 
the north face of a large counterguard, before 
the north weſt baſtion, called the Duke of Cum- 


berland's : a third, called Prince Edward's, for 
tuo guns, to the ſouthward, at 1200 yards di- 


ſtance, to enfilade the ſtreets from ſouth to north 
ſo as to croſs the fire from the northern battery; 
and a fourth to the ſouth-weſt, 


boats near it. On the 8th of December, at mid- 


night, they were all opened together, and con- 


tinued firing till day-light. On the gth, the ene- 
my kept up a warm fire on theſe batteries, but 
with out doing much damage to them. On the 


25th, Admiral Stevens, with four ſhips of the. 
line, arrived off Pondicherry, having parted com- 


pany with Admiral Corniſh and his diviſion, on 
the 16th inſtant, in blowing weather. 


the 26th, a battery, called the Hanover, was be- 
gun, for ten guns and three mortars, to the north 
ward, at 450 yards diſtance from the town, againſt 
the north weſt counterguard and curtain, 
Vor. V. 1 
45 : 


Theſe 


called Prince 
William's, for two guns and one mortar, at 1000 
yards diſtance, in order to deſtroy the guns in St. 
Thomas's redoubt, and to ruin the veſſels . and 


On the 


ny. 


A.D. 
1761, 
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Theſe approaches contributed ſo greatly to in- 
creaſe the miſeries of them in the town, that were 
almoſt famiſhed, that the number of deſerters en- 
creaſed daily. Yet M. Lally determined, if poſſible 
to ſpin out time till he mightexpect aſſiſtance from 
Europe, both of men and neceſſaries of life. He 
drove 1400 poor helpleſs inhabitants out of the 
town and when they were ordered to halt by the 
advanced guard of Sepoys, he ordered both the 
cannon and muſketry to fire upon them from the 

walls; by which barbarous action three of them 
were killed and many wounded. Theſe miſerable 
inhabitants were kept three days in this deplorable 
ſtate, having nothing to feed on but the roots of 
graſs, and fired upon as often as they attempted 


to return, So that Colonel Coote permitted them 


to paſs his guard, and to Alpe rſe about the coun- 
try. 

Hitherto every day gave freſh hopes of reduc- 
ing the town without blood- ſned; but on the 
firſt of the new year, there happened a violent 
ſtorm of wind and rain, which almoſt ruined the 
batteries, deſtroyed three ſhips of the line, and 
damaged moſt of the reſt. The Duke of Aqui- 
tain, fqundered about two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward; and the Sunderland about two leagues to 
the northward of Pondicherry, and moſt of the. 
crewsperiſhed, TheNewcaſtle andQueenbarough 
with the Protector fireſhip, were drove aſhore and 
loſt, a little to the ſouthward of Ariancopang, but 
the people were ſaved, with moſt of the ſtores and 


proviſions, and all the ordnance : and with the 
help 
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help of maſts, yards and ores, ſaved from the A. D. 


wrecks thips, and the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, 
they were in a few days completely fitted, and put 
in a proper ſtate for ſervice. 

'M. Lally endeavoured to profit himſelf by this 
diſaſter with the utmoſt ſpeed. He no ſooner ſaw 
the port open, but he diſpatched advice of his 
ſuppoſed deliverance to Mr. Raymond, French 
reſident at Pullicat, and preſſed him moſt earneſt- 
ly to ſend him proviſions. * The Engliſh fqua-, 


1761. 


Lally's 


« dron, ſays he, is no more. Out of the 12 mipsittes ; in 
« they had in our road, ſeven are loſt, crews and tercepted. 


« all : four others are diſmaſted ; only one frigate 
« has eſcaped, Therefore don't loſe a moment to 
« ſend ys chelingoes upon chelingoes, loaded with 
rice. Tell the Dutch that they have nothing to 
« fear now: beſides, according to the rialits of 
e nations, they are only not to ſend us prop 
© ſions themſelves, and we are no longer blocked up 
« by ſea. The ſaviag of Pondicherry has been in 
* your power once already: if you mils the preſent 
* opportunity, it will be inticely your fault. Don't 
forget alſo. fome ſmall chelingocs, Offer great 


* rewards, 1 expect i I 7000 Maxrattoes within theſe 


* four days. In ſhort, riſk all, attempt all, force 
* all, and ſend us ſome rice, ſhould it be but half 
4 garſe at a time,” _. 

This letter, dated the 2d of January, 1761, at 
Pondicherry, from Mr. Lally, was intercepted by 
the Engliſh 3,.and Admiral Stevens, who had the 
00d fortune to weather out the ſtofm, without 

O 2 © dſuſffering 
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A. D. ſuffering the leaſt damage, returning to his ſtation 
1761. before Pondicherry, on the 4th, immediately dif. 
Admiral Patched circular letters to the Dutch and Daniſh 
Stevens ſettlements to acquaint them, that, notwithſtand. 
— M Lally's repreſentations, he was {till in poſ- 
&. ſeſſion of 11 ſhips of the line and two frigates, 
in condition for ſervice, and holding the blockade 
of Pondicherry : and that it being contrary to the 
laws of nations for a neutral power to give any 
place relief that was cloſely inveſted and block- 
aded by land and ſea, he was determined to ſeize 
every veſſel or boat, that ſhould attempt to throy 
any proviſions into that place. Which menace 

had its due effect. 

The batteries being repaired, and the fleet re 
fitted and returned to their ſtations in the road, 
the army continued their approaches without in- 
terruption : the garriſon having neither power not 
ſpirits to diſturb their works; though they kept up 
a faint fire till the 15th, when it was entirely 
filenced, and gave the beſiegers an opportunity of 
beginning a trench, to contain their royal mortars 
and three guns, for the more ſpeedy demolition of 
the demibaſtion, and ravelin of Madraſs gate. 

M. Lally When, in a fit of deſpair, M. Lally, the man 
ſends pro- "who had publickly vowed the ruin of the Eng: 
poſals *forliſh ſettlements in India, and had actually deſtroy- 
1 ed thoſe in his power, became a ſupplicant, and 
that ſame evening ſent out Colonel Duree of tht 
royal artillery ; the chief of the jeſuits, and tw 


civilians, with propoſals for delivering up the + 
riſa 
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riſon * : but Colonel Coote, throughly acquainted A. D. 
with the miſerable condition of the place, which 76“ 


f Tranſlation of M. Lally's propoſals for the delivery of the gar- 
riſen. 

The taking of Chandernagore, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, and of that neutrality which has always ſubſiſted be- 
tween all European nations, and namely between the two na- 
tions in this part of India; and that immediately after a ſignal 
ſervice which the French nation had rendered the Engliſh, not 
only in taking no part againſt them with the Nabob of Bengal, 
but in receiving them in their ſettlements, to give them time 
to recover from their firſt loſſes. (as appears by the letters of 
thanks from Mr. Pigot himſelf, and from the council of Ma- 
draſs to that of Pondicherry) added to the formal refuſal of ful. 
filling the conditions of a cartel, agreed upon between our re- 
ſpective maſters, though it was at firſt accepted by Mr, Pigot, 

| and the commiſſaries were named on both ſides to go to Sadraſs, 
to ſettle amicably the difficulties which might occur in its exe- 
cution, put it out of my power, with reſpect to my court, to 
) make or propoſe to Mr Coote any capitulation for the town 
of Pondicherry. | ; 
The King's troops and thoſe of the company, ſurrender 
themſelves, for want of proviſions, priſoners of war to his Bri- 
; tannic Majeſty, upon the terms of the cartel, which I reclaim 
equally for all the inhabitants of Pondicherry, as well as for 
the exerciſe of the Roman religion, the religious houſes, hoſ- 
pitals, chaplains, ſurgeons, ſervants, &c. referring myſelf to 
the decifion of our two courts for reparation proportioned to 
the violation of ſo ſolemn a treaty. f 
Accordingly Mr. Coote may take poſſeſſion, to-morrow 
6 morning at eight o'clock, of the gate of Villenour; and after 
ic to-morrow at the ſame hour of that of Fort St. Louis: and as 
he has the power in his own hands, he will dictate ſuch ulte- 
rior diſpoſitions to be made, as he ſhall judge proper. 
I demand, merely from a principle of juſtice and humanity, 
that the mother and ſiſters of Raza Saib be permitted to ſeek 
O 3 an 
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had no more than one day's proviſion left, would 


not grant any other conditions than to ſurrender 


bs them- 


an aſylum where they pleaſe, or that they remain priſoners 
among the Engliſh, and be not delivered up into Mahomed 
Ally Cawn's hand, which are till red with the blood of the 
hnſband and father, that he has ſpilt, to the ſhame indeed of 
thoſe who gave them up to him, but not leſs to the ſhame of 
the commander of the Engliſh army, who ſhould not have 
allowed ſuch a piece of barbarity to be committed in his 
camp. 

As I am tied up by the cartel in the declaration which 1 
made to Mr, Coote, I conſent that the gentlemen of the coun- 
cil of Pondicherry may make their own repreſentations to 
him, with regard to what may more immediately concern their 
own private intereſts, as well as the intereſt of the inhabitants 
of the colony. 

Done at Fort Louis, off Pondicherry, the 15th day of 
January, 1761. 


Signed LALLY, 
To Colonel Coote, commander in chief of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's forces before Pondicherry. 
A true copy. Fraxcis RowLanD, fec; 


Colonel Coote's anfever to M. Lally"s propoſals. 

The particulars of the capture of Chandernagore having 
been long ſince tranſmitted to his Britannic Majeſty, by the 
officer to whom the place ſurrendered, Colonel Coote cannot 
take cognizance of what paſſed on that occaſion ; nor can he 
admit the ſame as any way relative to the ſurrender of Pon- 


dicherry. 


The diſputes which have ariſen concerning the cartel con- 
cluded between their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, 
being as yet undecided, Colonel Coote has it not in his powet 
to admit, that the troops of his molt Chriſtian Majeſty, and 
thoſe of the French Eaft India company, ſhall be deemed pri- 


ſoners of war to his Britannic Majeſty, upon the terms N 
c 2 
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themſelves priſoners of war to be uſed as he 
ſhould think conſiſtent with the intereſt of his 


Britannio Majeſty. Accordingly a company of gurren= 
Engliſh/grenadiers took poſſeſſion of the Villenour 2 


gate, at eight o'clock on the 16th in the morning: 
and at the ſame time, on the 17th, Colonel Coote, 
accompanied by rear Admiral Corniſh, and the 
Captains Haldane and Tinker, took poſſeſſion of 
the citadel, on the part of both ſervices, as they 
were ſo connected together in the reduction of this 
important conqueſt to his Majeſty's arms, and to 
the Eaſt India company in particular : after a 
blockade and tedious ſiege of eight months. 


cartel ; but requires that they ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war, to be uſed as he ſhall think conſiſtent with the inte- 
reſts of the King his maſter. And Colonel Coote will ſhew all 
ſuch indulgences as are agreeable to humanity. 

Colonel Coote will ſend the grenadiers of his regiment, be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, to take poſſeſſion of the Villenour gate; and the next 
morning, between the ſame hours, he will alſo take poſſeſſion 

of the gate of Fort St. Lewis. 

The mothers and ſiſters of Raza Saib ſhall be eſcorted to 
Madraſs, where proper care ſhall be taken for their ſafety ; 
and they ſhall not, on any account, be delivered into the hands 
of Nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn. 

Given at the head-quarters of the camp before Pondicherry 

the 15th of January, 1761. 
| Signed Eyre CooTE. 
To Arthur Lalley, Eſq; lieutenant-general and com- 
mander in chief of his moſt Chriſtian Majeity's 
forces in India, at Pondicherry. 


A true copy. Fraxcis RowLand, ſec. 
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The number of priſoners amounted to 206), 
of whom 1707 were ſoldiers, and the reſt able to 


bear arms. And the quantity of military ſtores, 


arms, artillery and ammunition was prodigious *, 


The 


Return of braſs and iron ordnance, carriages, powder, 2 ad 


ſmall arms, found on the warks of Pondicherry, town, citadel, and 
artillery park. 


Braſs ordnance 8; ſeviceable, two unſerviceable ; iron ord- 
nance 436 ſerviceable, 48 unſerviceable ; braſs howitzers 13 
ſerviceable ; iron howitzers two ſerviceable ; braſs mortars $2 
ſerviceable ; iron mortars ſeven ſerviceable ; carriages of dif. 
ferent ſorts 326 ſerviceable z 58 unſerviceable z mortars beds 
46 ſerviceable, Wood; mortar beds ſeven ſerviceable, iron; 
double- headed ſhot 182 ; lead ſhot of different nature 60,264 ; 
ſhells and hand granadoes 22,599; grape ſhot 1095 207 
barrels of powder of 2oclb. each ſerviceable; 14884 barrels 
of powder of 1colb. each ſerviceable ; total of powder 
230,52olb. barrels of powder unſerviceable 56; powder in 
cartridges of different nature 40,3z3olb ; excluſive of ſmal 
arms and ammunition: ammunition fixed for wall pieces 2907, 
muſkets 368,640, carbines 98,980, piſtols 46,830, gingalis 
20,700, muſkers new with bayonets 1550, ditto new without 
bayonets 315 ; ditto with locks, moſtly bad 2351; ditto un- 
ſerviceable between ſeven and 8000 ; Engliſh wall pieces, 
good 18; ditto bad, eight; French wall pieces, good 190; 
gingle pieces, old 73; carbines 35 ; fuzees long, new 120; 
ditto old 50; ditto ſhort 30; piſtols, new pairs 600 ; ditto old 
pairs 310; hangers, new 3200; ſabres, new 1000 ; broad 
ſwords and ſabres mixed 195 bayonets, new 3000 ; ditto old, 
500; pole axes 1200 ; cartouch boxes; new 3000; ditto, old 
2000; flints, about 20 hogſheads, muſker balls, fix barrels ; 
ditto 80 kegs ; iron ram rods about 12,600 copper drums 15; 
wood ditto 173 eſpontoons, old 28 ; cartridge boxes of diffe- 
rent ſizes 20, 860; a ſmall quantity of fixed ammunition ; 
ladles of different ſizes 265 ſpunges ditto, moſtly old, 432 3 
lead aprons of different ſizes 363; wad-hooks ditto 50 * 
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The conduct of M. Lally towards Fort St. David; A. D. 
his declared intention againſt all the Engliſh ſettle- g b 1 
ments, to diſmantle and to ruin them; and e 
impoſſibility of keeping the power of France Infiroyed. 
thoſe regions within moderate bounds, ſo long as 
they might entertain any hopes of recovering that 
ſtrong fortreſs by a treaty of peace, determined 
the fate of its fortifications alſo : which have been 
ſo effectually deſtroyed, by the powder taken in 
the town, that there is not left one ſtone upon ano- 
ther, nor ſo much as the appearance of what it 
has been, | 

Thus Colonel Coote gave the final blow to the 

French power in India, and remained the unri- 
valled maſter of the coaſt of Coromandel, Having 
extirpated the French power, he deſpiſed the 
neutral nations, and was reſolved to keep the 
princes of the country in ſubjection. There was 
nothing to oppoſe our commanding the whole 
trade from the Ganges to the Indies, the moſt 
profitable commerce in the whole world, except a 
little French ſettlement, called Myhie *, on the 
coaſt of Malabar *, about 400 miles from Pondi- 


cherry. 


for heating ſhot 2 ; with a large quantity of muſket ſlings, buff 
belts, armourers, ſmiths and carpenters tools, locks and other 


lumber, 
Pondicherry, Signed CHarLEs Mirren, military 
Jan. 27, 1761. commiſſary-general 


E. CnhaxpIER, commiſſary o 
| artillery. | 
" Situate about thirty miles north of Tillicherry. 
The coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar form a peninſula, 
| like a ſugar-loaf, of a prodigious extent, with its points to 
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A. D. cherry. But this expedition was left to the care 

1761. of the government of Bombay, which ſent a body 

of forces, under Major Hector Monro, and he 

took his meaſures ſo well, in concert with Tho. 

mas Hodges, Eſq; governor at Tillicherry, 'that 

The con- Myhie furrendered, with all its dependencies on 

queſt of the coaſt of Malabar, on the 10th of February 

MyBie- 1761, without much difficulty, though it had been 
fortified with upwards of 200 pieces of cannon *, 

There 


the ſouthward, both ſides of which are waſked by the Indian 
Ocean, that of Malabar is to the eaſt, the coalt of Coroman- 
del! is to the weſt. 


* Propoſals of capitulation made By M Lowet, Commander in Chief 
of the French garriſon at Mybie, for the ſurrender of that place 
and its dependencies, to Thomas Hodges. E/q, commander in chief 
of Tilleherry and its dependencies, and Hector Monro, E/q; major 
and commander of the King's and Company's troops encamped fo 
the expedition againſi Myhie, with the conditions, on which thy 
are accepted on the part of his Britannic Majeſty, 


The following are conditions which we conſent to, in the 
name of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſurrender the fort of 
Myhie, and its dependencies, on the coaſt of Malabar. 


T. The exerciſe of the Roman Catholic religion ſhall not 
be diſturbed in any ſhape. All the churches and Chapels, 
with their ornaments, are to be preſerved from all inſults ; and 
that the Padres ſhall have leave to exerciſe their functions un- 
moleſted. 

“ Granted.” 

II. The garriſon to march out with the honours of war, 
drums beating, colours flying, each man with a ball in his 
mouth, four field pieces, with one mortar, and twelve rounds : 


1d march to Tillicherry, accompanied by a detachment of 
Engliſh, 
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There ſtill was a cloud to be diſperſed in Ben- A. D. 


gal. When Chandernagore was reduced by the 176. 
Engliſh 


Enghſh, and there to be embarked on board of a ſhip for the 
Iſland of Bourbon, at the expence of the Engliſh ; but in caſe 
the dominion of that iſland ſhould be changed, the ſhip, after 
taking in water and refreſhments, is to proceed with them to. 
tne Cape of Good Hope, where they are to be landed with 
their arms, cannon, mortar and appurtenances, and then to 
go where they pleaſe. But if the Engliſh do not chuſe to 
comply with that, they are to land us in France with our arms 
and baggage. | 

« Granted ; except that the colours, arms, cannon, mor- 
tar and ammunition, ſhall be delivered up in Tillicherry ; alſo 
in caſe it ſhould be more convenient to tranſport them for Eu- 
roe from Tillicherry, than from Bombay, or the Coromandel 
coalt ; provided, nevertheleſs, that ſhould any European of- 
ficer or ſoldier chuſe to enter into the Engliſh ſervice, they are 
to be at full liberty, that is, if the entertaining of ſuch perſon 
be agreeable to the Engliſh.” 

III. All deſerters whatſoever ſhall have a general pardongs.. 
and not be moleſted in any ſhape. | 

« Granted ; except Thomas Palmer, of Colonel Parſlow's 
regiment, if he ſhould be found in garriſon.” 

IV. All perſons, civil and military, as well white as black, 
ſhall have their moveable effects and domeſticks preſerved 
without moleſtation; and the Engliſh are to put ſate-guards 
for the ſecurity thereof, as they may defire. 

„ Granted ; underſtanding it to mean wearing apparel, and 
houſhold furniture.” 

V. All the inhabitants, of what nation or religion ſoever, 
ſhall remain in their poſſeſſions, rights and privileges, unmo- 
leſted in any ſhape. | 

VI. All the private inhabitants, both whites and blacks, 
that ſhall be found to have poſſeſſions of lands and tenements, 
are to be ſuffered to enjoy them quietly, with liberty to each 
of them to remain or remove, as they think proper. 

Article 
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A. D. Engliſhin1757, Mr. Law retired, at the head of 
176. party of French fugitives; which party, from 
time to time, was increaſed to two hundred. With 

Mr. Law's theſe he ſct up for a partizan, ready to enliſt with 
any prince of the country for ſubſiſtence, till op- 


portu- 


en 
prizes. 


« Article V. and VI. granted; ſubject at all times to ſuch 
annual rents or taxes, as the Engliſh company __ think pro- 
per to levy on them.” | 

VII. That proper commiſſaries ſhalt be named to receive 
the effects, books, papers and accounts belonging to the French 
company. 

« Granted; underſtanding the word effects to include pro- 
viſions and warlike ſtores of all kinds.“ ä 

VIII. We conſent to ſurrender to the Engliſh, all our forts 
belonging to the French company to the northward, on the 
above conditions, ſhould they be in our poſſeſſion at this 
time. 

« Granted; provided it be clearly proved, that the French 
have neither any direct or indirect property in ſuch of them as 
are at this preciſe time in their poſſeſſion; otherwiſe they are 
to cauſe them to be delivered up in the ſame manner as thoſe 
adjacent to Myhie.” 

IX. The French faQory at Callicut, ſhall be ſuffered quietly 
to enjoy the privileges of neutrality obſerved there. 

“ Granted.” 

X. That coalies and boats ſhall be allowed them to tranſport 
the effects belonging to the gentlemen of the garriſon, as en 
civil as military. 

© Granted.” 

: XI. All the fick and infirm ſhall be 3 tranſport- 
ed, with a ſurgeon, medicines, and ſervants 3 to che 
hoſpital, at the charge of the Engliſh. 

“ Granted.” 

XII. On the foregoing conditions we agree to deliver up 
all the fortifications of Myhie, and its diſtrits, on any day 9 
be appointed, 


The 
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portunity might ſerve to ſpirit up a powerful al- my 
liance againſt the Engliſh. He threw himſelf *** 
into the heart of the Mogul's dominions, and 

joined ſometimes one prince and ſometimes ano- 

ther, as beſt ſuited his ſcheme and intereſt; and 

gained great reputation in every ſervice. This reg 
commended him at laſt to Sha Zaddah, who was 
endeavouring to recover the great Mogul's throne, 

from which his father had deen driven by the Mo- 

rattas, and ſome rebellious provinces; and ſerved 

him with ſo much ſucceſs, in the reduction of ſe. Engages 
veral provinces to his obedience, that Mr. Law heMogal 
found it no great difficulty to perſuade Sha Zaddah the Eng- 
to turn his arms againſt Bengal, which was one gen 
of the provinces, that would not acknowledge hiin 2 
for their ſovereign. - Sha Zaddah entered Bengals _ 


with 80,000 Indians and 200 Frenchmen ;z whole armies 


The preſent treaty ſo-made and ſettled, with duplicates, is 
ſigned by us this toth day of February, 1761, in Tillicherry 


and Myhie reſpeQively. - 

Tuouas Hopces. Pic Ar DE La MoTTE., 
Hecror Monro. D LauLANROIMRx. 
Lovsr.. | Housss. | 
PLowsQUELLY. Macis, 

Ds Paimas.  'TROREL, 
DroverT. PFPFrirrr. 

N. B. The number of guns at Myhie, are, viz. 

At Fort St. George | 53 
Myhie 58 
Candi 27 
Dauphin 


Five adjacent forts to the northward 


| 
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A. D. principal view was to extirpate the Engliſh, and 
1701. reſtore the intereſt and commerce of their own 
nation. This could not be looked upon with in: 
difference by the Engliſh.” So that, though it 

was a matter of indifference to them, who had 

che ſovereign right, ſhould their peace and property 

be ſecured; the preſence of Mr. Law and his 
French corps, made it neceſſary for them to take 

the part of the Nabob of Bengal. To whoſe army 

of 20,000 blacks, the company at Calcutta joined 
2300 Sepoys and 300 Europeans, under the com- 
mand of Major John Carnack. Theſe two armies en- 

Kegage. countered near a place called Guya; and the French, 
ment. about eleven o'clock, made the attack, like men, 
ttzhat were determined to conquer er die in the ac- 
Engliſh tion. But the Engliſh, like an impregnable wall, 
victorious received the monſieurs witk ſuch firmneſs, and 
preſſed forward with ſo much vigour, that they 
forced them to retreat in confuſion, to abandon their 
cannon, and to leave about 80 ſoldiers and ſeven 

Mr Lay Officers priſoners; amongſt whom was Mr. Law 
taken pri- himſelf, and part of their baggage. This fate of 
ſoner. the French diſcouraged Zaddah's troops, who 


liaries, and about two, yielded the victory and the 
field of battle to the handful of Engliſh. The 
Future Indian troops, commanded by the Mogul in per- 
conduct ſon, might have prevented much blood, which 


of the 


Mogul. Was ſhed in the purſuit, had their commander, on 
this occaſion, come to an ecclairciſſement with the 
Engliſh, who had no cauſe of enmity, or motive 


to wage war with the Mogul, abſtract from his 
con- 


* 


e . . I. 
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connections with the French: but Mr. Law had 
prejudiced that mighty Emperor ſo much againlt 
the Engliſh, that he choſe to truſt to his army, 
rather than to enter into a negociation with the 
gorernment of Calcutta, In this, reſolution he. 
drew off his. forces, with an intention to return 
with greater power andi ſtrength. But in this re- 
treat his troops. ſuffered greatly, and were always 
defeated, when they ventured to make. a and, 
However, when the Mogul had tried every mea- 
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Submita 
to the 


fure and expedient to accompliſh his wiſhes by force, Engliſh. 


and that it was not poſſible for him to find any 
power on that continent to diſpute the ſuperiority 
of arms with the Engliſh, he prudently ſubmitted, 
and threw himſelf upon their honour and equity, 
inſtead of making any conditions. The goyern- 
ment of Calcutta received him with great reſpect. 
appointed him a ſubſiſtence agreeable to his dig- 
nity and circumſtances, and both they and theSubah 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his rights; 
as ſoon, and as far, as it ſhould be confiſtent with 
their own ſafety. Thus it appears that the Eng- 
liſh became neceſſary to the government of 
Bengal; and this action put an end to the in- 
tigues of the French at the Mogul's court, and 
to the troubles, which Mr. Law and his adventu- 
rers had ſo. long, and with ſucceſs, fomented 
amongſt the Indian princes. 

Nevertheleſs, the enemy found out our weak 


French 


ide beyond the line: and while their ſuperior ravagethe 
lrength was mouldering away on the coaſts of ee 


Coromandel and Malabar, and they were extir- 
pated 


umatra. 


* 
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4. D. pated entirely out of Bengal, Caunt d'Etaing, 


7661. whoſe exploits at Gombroon have been already 
recorded with ignominy ', traverſed the ocean and 
ſcoured the coaſt of Sumatra, on which the Eng- 

liſh ſettlements ſlept in ſecurity, at a vaſt diftance 
from the ſeat of war. His firſt attack, after the 
deſtruction of the factory-houſe at Gombroon, 
was upon the Engliſh fort of Nattal, on the jth 


| Nattal of February, 1760, which ſurrendered to him® at 


fort ſur- diſcretion. Tapparopoly was forced to ſubmit to 
the ſame fate, and even Bencoolen, or Fort Marl. 
Fo Mart. borough, was ſurprized by ſuch an unexpected 
borough, Viſit, that the factory, in their firſt heat of con- 
&c. taken. ſternation, ordered the Denham Indiaman, then 
in the road, to be burnt, though their chief de- 

fence might have been conſidered to lie in her ar- 

tillery, which was ſuperior to the enemy's metal. 

For, though the crew retired into the fort, and 

made a brave defence till the factory had ſecured 

their beſt effects; this miſtake to burn the Den- 

ham, for fear of her falling into the hands of an 

enemy that was of leſs force, was not to be reco- 

vered. They were obliged, at laſt, to yield up 

the place to the French adventurer, who being in 

no condition but to plunder and retire, before the 

ſnips could arrive from England, in the courſe of 

their trade, loaded what effects he could find, on 

board Dutch ſhips, hired for that purpoſe at Bata- 


- 1 See page 237. Vol. IV. "7 
Wich the Conde and Expedition frigates. 


- 
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via, and ſent them to the Iſle of France: and then A. DP. 
ravaging every little creek, where the Engliſh were 1 
ſuppoſed to have any property, the Count quittedgyacua- 
Bencoolen, but left the marks of deſtruction, forted by the 
which the French have been ſo remarkable during Flench. 
this war, and he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Gom- 
boon. So that, at the arrival of the ſhips from 
Europe, they found the ſettlement in a ſtate of de- 
ſtruction, and reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, for 
want of neceſſary accommodations. 

Though the nation had not yet the pleaſure toExpedi- 
ſee an expedition ſail for the conqueſt of Marti- b 

S : gain Os. 
nico, agreeable to their wiſhes; our naval power inminique. 
the Weſt Indies ſeemed to provoke the miniſtry at 

home to accelerate the reduction of the French 5 
ilands. The enemy had ſettled and put the iſland 

of Dominique, otherwiſe Dominico and Dominica, 

in a poſture of defence, and reſolved either to aſſert 

a right to it, under the equivocal term of uti poſ- 
ſdetis, if a peace ſhould take place; or to main» 

tain the poſſeſſion thereof by force of arms, in a 
continuation of the war. This was one of thoſe 

iſlands, called neutral by the French, but at preſent 
well peopled and cultivated, poſſeſſed of a good 
trade, fortified and eſtabliſhed under the govern- 
ment of Martinico; and conveniently ſituated to 
trade with the Dutch, to harbour privateers, and 
to ſuccour Martinico in caſe of an invaſion, and 
in diſtreſs, with both men, proviſions, and other 
neceſſaries; its diſtance being no more than about 
lix leagues from that capital of the French ſugar 
FR Vor. V. 3 iſlands. 
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iſlands, The extent of this ifland is about teh 
leagues in length, and about eight.in breadth, well 
watered by rivers full of fiſh ; ſeldom or never 


ſuffers by drought, though the midland is 


high. It was prohibited the cultivation of ſugar, 
by the French, for political reaſons : but is fruit, 
ful in coffee, cocoa, tobacco and cotton : and is 
well ſupplied with cattle and fowl. Its ſituation 


only might point out its importance, and adjudge 


it to be a wiſe meaſure to make its conqueſt 2 
prelude to the invaſion of Martinico, where it 
was expected the French had collected their whole 
ſtrength in thoſe parts. Dominique promiſed to 
make a good place of arms, and to ſerve other 
good purpoſes of both the army and navy in fu- 
ture operations, for either the protection of our 
own, or for the conqueſt of the enemy's. There- 
fore the wiſdom of the miniſter, lately reſigned, 
had ordered Lord Rollo from North America, 
with a conſiderable corps, to attack and to endes - 
your to reduce this iſland to the obedience of the 
Britiſh crown. | 


Ld. Rollo Lord Rollo arrived at the latter end of May at 


arrives at 
Guada- 


lupe. 


Guadalupe; and notwithſtanding his lordſhip had 
the mortification to be diſappointed of the forces 
from North America, of which only a ſmall body 


His arrived in time; he formed a reſolution to proceed 


dopo, cc qi rectly to attack the iſland of Dominique, with 


theſe few, and a reinforcement ſupplied by Gover- 
nor Dalrymple, under the command of Lieute- 


nant · Governor Melvill, eſcorted by four ſhips x 


R © K © wo 2 -- — . ww 


* 
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the line and ſome frigates, ordered upon that ſer- A. D. 
vice by Sir James Douglaſs. This armament *7**: 
failed from Guadalupe on the 4th of June, and — om 


about noon, upon the 6th of the ſame month, © 
came to an anchor, about a, league from Roſeau. 


His lordſhip ſent two officers immediately 2 . at 


with a manifeſto, ſummoning the inhabitants on Bols 


the iſland of Dominique to ſurrender; to which que. 


they ſeemed at firſt very compliable: but after 
their recovering ſomewhat of their conſternation, 
and having ſent off two deputies, probably to 
amuſe them, they returned a negative anſwer ; 
manned their entrenchments and batteries at, and 
above Roſeau, and prepared to ſtand on their de- 
fence : thereupon immediate orders were given 
for the troops to land; which was effected very 
ſpeedily, and in the beſt order ; much owing to 
the diſpoſition of the boats, and poſition of the 
King's ſhips cloſe in ſhore, very judiciouſly di- 
rected by the commodore; and, agreeably to or- 
ders given, there was not one ſingle cannon or 
muſquet diſcharged, till the enemy began to fire 
juſt before their landing. The troops were all 


landed before night, and formed quickly on 8 


beach, and while a part ſoon after poſſeſſed the 
town, the corps of grenadiers, conſiſting of the 
companies of the 4th and 22d regiments, com- 
manded by Colonel Melvill, ſeized a flanking bat- 
tery, and part of an adjoining entrenchment, 
which had been abandoned. The enemy annoyed 
the troops with ſome popping muſquetry from be- 

FS hind 


. 
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hind trees and buſhes, and fired from time to time 
from their battery, over-looking their entrench- 
ments, - the town and ſhore. It was now pretty 
late, and it appeared to his lordſhip, that the 
troops might be extremely harraſſed, and ſuffer 
great loſs, during the night, by the cannon and 
muſquetry of the enemy, from the entrenchments 
overlooking the town: as alſo, that the enemy 
might be much reinforced before morning ; and 
having an exceſſive ſtrong country in their favour, 
with four entrenchments behind, and above each 
other, might make a great defence. He judged 
it beſt therefore to order them to be immediately 
attacked by the grenadiers, ſupported by the bat- 


+ talion troops: which was accordingly done, with 


ſo much order, rapidity and reſolution, that the 
enemy, with very little loſs, were driven ſuccel- 
ſively, in great confuſion, from all their entrenck- 
ments, from their batteries, and from the head- 
quarter above it, where Colonel Melvill immedi 
ately took poſt with the grenadiers. 

His lordſhip lay at their advanced poſt during 
that night, having eſtabliſhed a communication, 
by proper guards, with the reſt of the troops who 
poſſeſſed the town, Next day he eſtabliſhed hi 
head-quarters at Roſeau, where he received the 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants; who laid down 


their arms, and took the oaths of fidelity to his 
' Britannic Majeſty, All which was effected al 


moſt without the loſs of blood: and without 


any other conditions, than a promiſe of pro 


tection, 
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known *. 


n This action is further explained i in a letter from Sir James 
Douglas to Mr. Clevland, dated 13th of June, 1761, in which 


he ſays, On the 4th of June I ſailed from Guadalupe with the 


troops we had for Dominique, with the Dublin, Belliqueux, 
Sutherland and Montague, and on the 6th in the forenoon ar- 
rived off Roſeau, when I ſent a lieutenant on ſhore, accompa- 
nied by a land officer, with a manifeſto, ſigned by Lord Rollo 
and myſelf, addreſſed to the principal inhabitants, and all 
others reſiding in the neutral iſlands of Dominique, which 
was read by the officer to the people in the town ; and ſoon 
after two of the inhabitants of moſt note came off in the boat 
to me, who ſeemed, upon the whole of their converſation, 
not to be diſpleaſed at our coming to take poſſeſſion of the 


iſland; but in the aiternoon, when they were put on ſhore, - 


we found the people were ſpirited up by the governor, Monſ. 
Longprie, to ſtand upon their defence, and declared they had 


come to a determination to defend themſelves: upon which 1 
ordered the ſhips to anchor as cloſe in as poſhble, and the ne- 


ceſſary diſpoſitions were accordingly made tor landing the 
troops, which was effected about hve in the evening, under 
cover of the ſhipping ; and notwithſtanding the enemy had 
four entrenchments upon the face of a ſteep hill, with two nine 
pounders in the upper one, Lord Rollo, at the head of his 
troops, and Colonel Melvill, at the head of the grenadiers, 
with a ſurpriſing alertneſs and intrepidity, drove the enemy 
from their entrenchments and battery, with the loſs only of 
about eight men killed and wounded, and made themſelves 
maſters of Roſcau and the adjacent places of defence, in a 


time too ſhort to be conceived from the difficulty of the un- 


dertaking. The reſiſtance the enemy made, has put it in our 


power to bring them to ſuch terms as we pleaſe ; and they are 
flocking from all parts of the iſland, to take the oath of alle- 


giance to his Majeſty King George. 


M. Longprie is a priſoner, with three other of the principal 


people. 
oh On 
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On the igth of the ſame month, Rear Admiral 


Holmes, who commanded a ſquadron at Jamaica, 


The St. having intelligence that the St. Anne, and ſeveral 


Anne 


taken. 


Deſence 
of Fort 
James in 
Africa. 


other ſhips of war belonging to the enemy, had 
failed from Port au Prince, and diſpoſed his ſqua- 
dron in the beſt manner to intercept them, he 
himſelf, in the Hampſhire, fell in with the St. Anne, 
and chaſed her to leeward down upon the Centaur; 
when the French captain finding his danger of 
being berween two fires, he hauled up and ran 
cloſe in ſhore, till he calmed within a league N, of 
Donna Maria Bay. The Centaur purſued and got 
up along fide : and the Frenchman, after firing 
his ſtern chaſe, ſtruck his colours, and ſurrendered 
a very fine ſhip, pierced for 64 guns, though ſhe 
mounted no more than 40; being laden with 
coffee, ſugar and indigo, and manned with near 
400 marines and ſoldiers. _ | 
The French were too ſenſible of an entire ex- 
cluſion from the trade on the coaſt of Africa, to 
quit all thoughts of attempting to recover a foot- 
ing in that quarter of the globe. For this pur- 
poſe we find that they ſent two frigates to ſurprize 
James Fort, at the mouth of the Gambia : but 
they were received with ſuch reſolution by this 
little garriſon, that one of them was forced on 
ſhore and periſhed : the other was much damaged, 
and was glad to ſheer off for the ocean. There 


had been two more frigates appointed by the 
French to act for that ſervice. But they were in- 
tercepted by a part of Sir Edward Hawke's _ 

28 
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dron, ſtationed in Queberon Bay, in the month A. - 


of January. 


The action near St. Graveſande, off the coaſt of Captain 
Holland, between the Richmond and Felicite, in rl, 
4 ol on's bra- 
the month of January, did great honour to the,ery on 
Britiſh flag. Captain Elphiſton, of the Rich-the coaſt 


mond frigate, of 32 guns and 220 men, ſtationed?! _ 


on the coaſt of Flanders, beihg informed of the 
danger to which our navigation was expoſed by a 
French frigate of 32 guns, which had made ſeve- 
ral captures on the Dutch coaſt *, ſailed in queſt 
of the enemy, and came up with her about 11 at 
night, on the 23d. Art firſt the Felicite bore down 
upon the Richmond, but as ſoon as her force was 
diſcovered, the Frenchman hauled her wind, and 
endeavoured to get away. But Captain Elphiſton 
would not part with an enemy in this manner. 
He purſued, and had the good fortune to keep 
ſight of her, and to come up with her in the 
morning, about half paſt ten, when they began 
to engage, the Felicite ſtill keeping her courſ to- 
wards the ſhore. The engagement was very hot 
on both ſides, and ſo near to the Hague, which 
is not above eight miles from this part of the 
coaſt, that the report thereof brought the young 
Prince of Orange, General Yorke, the Britiſh 


»The Felicite had taken and ranſomed the Dorothy and 
Eſther, William Benſon, maſter. This frigate however was 
not ſtationed on this coaſt as a cruiſer, but was bound to Mar- 
tinico, with a cargo of 30,000l. value, in conſort with the 


Hermione frigate, of the ſame force and value, The Her- 


mione was loſt coming out of Dunkirk. 
P 4 | ambaſſa- 
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„„, 


of the Felicite quitted their ſhip and eſcaped aſhore, 


_ preſent this action in the moſt atrocious colours, 


The War- This year was alſo glorious for the retaking df 


wick manthe Warwick man of war, in which capture the 
of war re- 
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ambaſſador, Count de Affry, the French ambaſl: 


dor, and a vaſt number of other people to view 
an action, which added ſuch reputation to the Bri. 
tiſh arms. For at half an hour paſt twelve both 
frigates ran aſhore, along-ſide each other. The 
fight continued in this ſituation with great obſti- 
nacy. The captain of the Felicite was killed: 
near 100 of her men were killed or wounded : the 
reſt fled from their quarters: and as ſoon as the 
tide of flood favoured her, by floating the Rich- 
mond and driving her a little to leeward, the crew 


But their ſhip was entirely deſtroyed. The Rich. 
mond's damage was inconſiderable; and its. loſs 
was only of three men killed and 13 wounded, 
Count d'Afﬀry was commanded by his court to re- 


and as an act of violence in defiance of the lays 
of nations and the neutrality of Holland, with a 
demand of ſatisfaction for ſuch an open inſult, and 
the damage they had ſuſtained. But the Dutch 
at that time did not chuſe to urge their reſent- 
ment with any vehemence : and their remonſtran- 
ces on that ſubject were anſwered, ſo as to remove 
all cauſe of miſunderſtanding between their High 
Mightineſſes and the court of London. 


French had boaſted in every court of Europe. 
Captain Hood ” of the Minerva frigate, 32 gui 


; On the 8th of January he took the Ecureuil privater, 
belonging to Bayonne, of 14 guns and 122 men. 9 
" a | 1 al 
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and 2 20 men, cruiſing in the chops of the chan- A. D. 


nel, on the 23d of January, at day light, in the 1761. 


morning, ſaw and gave chace to a large ſhip 
ſteering to the weſtward, lat. 45. deg. 22, min. 
N. Cape Pinas bearing S. by E. diſtant 30 
leagues. He ſoon. perceived that it was a French 
two decked ſhip. But this was no diſcourage- 


ment: and at 20 minutes paſt ten, the wind 


blowing a freſh gale eaſterly, he got up with her, 
and the engagement began immediately with a 
great ſea, but very cloſe. The fire was terrible 
on both ſides, The enemy's main and ſoretop- 
maſt went away in half an hour's time after the 
fight began; and ſoon. after the Warwick went 
on board of the Minerva, on the ſtarboard. bow, 
and then fell along-fide of her, but the ſea ſoon 
parted them, and then the enemy fell aſtern. 


About a quarter after eleven, the Minerva's bow- 


ſprit went away, and the foremaſt ſoon followed 
it. Theſe were unfortunate accidents, and Cap- 
tain Hood almoſt deſpaired of being able to at- 


tack the enemy again; however, he cut the wreck 


away as ſoon as poſſible; and, about one o'clock, 
cleared the ſhip of it, by the loſs of one man and 


the ſheet.-anchor. He then wore the ſhip, and ſtood 
for the enemy, who was got about three - leagues 
to the leeward of him. At four o'clock he came 
up cloſe to the enemy, and renewed the attack. 


About a quarter before five ſhe ſtruck, when poſ- 
ſeſſion was taken of the Warwick, of 34 guns, 
but pierced for 60, the ſame as when ſhe belonged 
to his late Majeſty, commanded by M. le Verger 

| de 
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A. D. de Belair, who had a King's commiſſion to rank 
76. a8 captain of à fireſhip. It had on board 293 
men, 74 of which were à detachment of King's 
troops, from the company of Beſſon, with two 
other officers, and four paſſengers; the latter were 
deſtined for Pondicherry. She ſailed from Roch - 
fort the 20th of January, and was bound to the 
ifſe of France and Bourbon, loaded with provi- 
ſions, ammunition, and ſtores. The enemy had 
14 killed, and 32 wounded. In the Minerva, the 
numbers were Mr. George Edwards, boatſwain, 
and 13 killed; and Mr. John Darracott, gunner, 
and 33 wounded : the former died on the 2th, 
| and two ſeamen. At nine o'clock the main · maſt 
of the Minerva went away; at eleven the mien. 

maſt followed it. 
Captain The bravery and conduct of Captain Nightin- 
Nightin- gale of his Majeſty's frigate Vengeance, of 26 
q © puns, nine and four pounders, and 200 men; are 
! en. no leſs remarkable. The Vengeance fell in“ with 
the Entreprenant, a French ſhip, pierced for 44, 
carrying only 26 guns, twelve and fix pounders, 
with 203 men, equipped for war and merchan- 
dize, and loaded with various kinds of goods, at 
Bourdeaux, from whence ſhe ſailed on the 8th of 
March for St. Domingo. Captain Nightingale 
got up cloſe along ſide of her at five o'clock in 


the afternoon of the 13th, when the action imme 
1 On the 13th of March. N 2 0 


He alſo took a ſmall privateer of St. Maloes, carrying . 
four carriage and four ſwivel guns, and 45 men, off the Li- 


aud, on the 23d of March, 
diately 


n 
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dately began, and continued for three quarters of A. D. 
an hour, in which time the Vengeance was five i as 
times on fire, (twice, as was imagined, from the 
enemy's wads ſetting: fire to the main rigging 3) 
tn: Vengeance's rigging and fails being then ſo 
much ſhattered, chat the ſhip was not under com- 
mand, the enemy ran his bowſprit over her tafferal 
tir boarding. But he was therein prevented, 
ad the Vengeance ſheered off, to repair her rig- 
ging and fails. As ſoon as the ſhip was in con- 
don, Captain Nightingale got up again cloſe to 

the enemy, and the engagement was renewed 
for an hour, when the Entreprenant ſheered 
off, and bore away. The Vengeance being a 
ſecond time diſabled in her maſts and rigging, 
was ſome time in wearing: but at length ſhe 
wore, and Captain Nightingale got again within 
piſtol ſhot of the enemy, and renewed the engage- 
ment, which continued for an hour and a half, 
when the enemy called for quarter. The Entre4 
prenant had 15 men killed, and 24 wounded : 
the Vengeance had fix killed, and 27 wounded, 
moſt of them dangerouſly, and two of them died. 

Theſe did not compleat the loſſes of the ene- The Co. 
my's ſhips of war for. this year, Captain 8 
in the Bedford *, of 64 guns, took the Comete 
frigate of war, of 32 guns and 2 30 men, from 
Breſt ; and Captain Prograve of the Albany ſloop, 
of 16 guns and 125 men, fell in with the Phea-The 
ant frigate of equal force, on the 6th of April, N 


On the 16th of April, about 3o leagues from the * 
0 
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A. D. off Plymouth, about day-light, and after a chace 

1761. of 28 hours, (during which the Frenchman, truſting 
more to his heels than his guns, threw 14 of them 
overboard), getting along-ſide of her, and firing 
a broadſide, the Pheaſant ſtruck her colours. 

The ſame ſpirit of activity and courage adorned 
the ſquadron in the Mediterranean. Captain 
Wheeler, of his Majeſty's ſhip Iſis, of 30 guns, 
cruiſing off Cape Tres Foreas, in the beginning 

of April, deſcried the Oriflame, of 40 guns, and 
came up with her at ſix in the evening. But the 
Frenchman, having the wind, only maintained a 
running fight, in which Captain Wheeler was 
—_— killed. By this accident, the command devolved 
celer 2 ; +5 
killed. upon Lieutenant Cunningham; and he, perceiving 
that it was the enemy's drift to gain the neutral 
ſhore: of Spain, ordered his men to board her 
without delay, at about half an hour paſt ten; 
which had its deſired effect. For the Oriflame 
being too much diſabled by the loſs of 45 men 
killed and wounded, out of 370, to make further 
= _ reſiſtance, ſtruck, and was carried into Gibral- 
ken. tar ; with the loſs of no more than four killed and 
nine wounded, on board the Iũs. But the Thun- 
Captain derer, Captain Proby, cruiſing with the Modeſte and 
Proby's Thetis, on the coaſt of Spain, did not come off ſo 
_—y eaſily. Theſe three ſhips of war were ſtationed to 
gage- k 
ment. Watch and to intercept the Achilles and Bouffon, tuo 
French ſhips of war, lying in the barbour of Cadiz, 
They ventured out, and on the 16th of April 
were deſcried by the Engliſh ſhips abovemention- 
ed, which gave them chace. The Thunderer came 


up 
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up with the Achilles, about midnight, a after w th 
a ſhort action, of half an hour, forced the Achilles FIR 


to ſtrike; but not without the loſs of 40 men Ante 


killed and 100 and upwards wounded, amongſt ken. 
whom was the captain himſelf, wounded lightly 

in his right arm. The Thetis purſued the Bouffon; 

but it was ſeven next morning before the Thetis ncht 
could force her to engage. However when this 
could no longer be avoided, the Frenchman, for 
half an hour, . fought deſperately, and did not 
diſcover any ſigns of ſubmiſſion till the Modeſte 
ranged up, and he ſaw his ſhip between two fires 3 
then he yielded. Theſe ſhips were extremely 
damaged both in their crews and rigging. 

On the 10th of Auguſt Captain Faulkner, o 3 
the Bellona, of 74 guns, and Captain L.oggie, of more: 
the Brilliant, of 36 guns, in their courſe fromthe Bello- 
Liſbon, with a conſiderable quantity of money — 
on board for the merchants of London, in their and the 
way to England, diſcovered three ſail of ſhips gear. 
ſtanding in for the land, one of the line of battle 


and two frigates, on the 14th at three o'clock i 


the afternoon, in the S. W. quarter, Cape Fini- 


ſterre bearing N. E. + E. diſtant ten leagues. 

The two captains judging them to be enemies, by Between 
their crouding ſail to wear away, immediately gave 2 * 
chace, which continued all night. At five in the two 
morning they were ſo near as to diſcover tha: they French 


were a 74 and two 36 gun ſhips", At the ſame Ow 


The Courageaux. 
* The Malicieuſe and Hermione. 


time 
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his own ſtudding ſails; wore round and ſtood for 


a a reſolute engagement. 
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me the French commodore, or captain of the 
large ſhip, being a man of ſpirit, and withal de. 
ceived in the ſize of the Bellona, which laid ſo fluf 
in the water, as to appear much ſmaller than ſhe 
was, threw out a ſignal for his frigates to cloſe 
with and to engage the Brilliant : hauled down 


the Bellona under his top-ſails. Captain Faulk- 
ner advanced with an eaſy fail, and manned his 


quarters, and made every neceſſary preparation for 


Thus both commanders were equally deter. 
mined to try their ſtrength and abilities. Their 
ha were of an equal burden. Their metal of 

an equal weight and number. The wind ws 
gentle. The ſea calm. The- only diſparity and 
diſadvantage was in the number of men. The 
French commodore, which Captain Faulkner could 
now ſee was the Courageaux, commanded by M. 
Dugue L*Ambert, from St. Domingo, had a 
complement of 700 men. The Bellona no more 
than 550. But this diſparity of numbers vas 
greatly made up by the goodneſs of the crew, ll * 
compoſed of men well diſciplined, ſelect and in- 
ured to ſervice : and by officers of known merit, ! 
under a commander, who had often given ex- Wl t 
amples of his bravery, magnanimity, and con- ! 
duct. 0 

With this determination the fire was ſuſpended Wl 
on both ſides, till they were come within muſket- Wi £ 

g 
he 
7 


ſhot of each other. In the mean time the tuo 
French frigates obeyed theig commodore's * 


rere ww - 7 


. 
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and the Malicieuſe, one of them, being a-head of A. N 


its conſort, and making more way than the Con- 
tageaux, was arracked by the Brilliant, at fix 
o'clock. Twenty-five minutes after the Bellona 
brought to along: ſide of the Courageaux, and be- 
gan to engage as near as poſſible. In nine mi- 
nutes time her mizen-maft was carried over the 
ſtern by the enemy's ſhot, with all the men on 
the round · top, who ſaved themſelves by clamber- 
ing into the port holes of the gun- room; and 
his braces, bowlings, ſhrouds, and rigging were 
ſo cut and mangled by the ſame means, that it 
furniſhed the Courageaux with a fair opportunity 
to ſteer off. To prevent which Captain Faulkner 
gave immediate orders to board her, But the po- 
ſition of the two ſhips rendered it impracticable; 


except the Bellona could be brought to wear the pan 


ſhip quite round, ſo as to lay her upon the oppo- ous 


fte quarter of the Courageaux: of which there of the 


was no proſpect, in a ſhip ſo diſabled. On the 
other ſide, the Courageaux had fo far got the ad- 
vantage, as to be falling athwart the fore fort or 
bows of the Bellona. A poſition, by which the 
Engliſh would have been raked with great execu- 
tion fore and aft. Nothing now could ſave the 
Bellona, but a ſuperiority of naval knowledge and 
diſcipline. Her haul-yards, and moſt of her ropes, 


by which a ſhip is worked, were deſtroyed. Her How re. 
atety depended upon the uſe of her ſtudding-ſails ʒ covered 


which were ſo managed by the captain, with the 
delp of his maſter, that with a preſence of mind, 


3nd an activity beyond conception, they brought 
her 
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pouring in their fire till they, firſt, carried away 
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her into the ſituation required. And the of. 
ficers and men, perceiving this change of their 
poſition, flew to the guns on the other ſide with 
ſuch regularity and diſpatch, that they never ceaſed 


the Courageaux's mizen-maſt, which went alſo 
over-board, -and then obliged her to ſtrike at four 


in the afternoon. | 
The Courageaux appeared like a wreck floating 
upon the water. The deſperate ſituation from 
which the Engliſh had juſt recovered their own 
ſhip by mere dint of knowledge and dexterity, 
made them ſenſible that any relaxation or delay 
might ſoon prove their ruin. There was no truſt 
ing to the ſhip's working. They muſt either 
profit by their preſent poſition, or be carried in 
triumph into France. Theſe reflections accele- 
rated their diſcharges, which never abated, and 
were ſo well ſerved, that every ſhot carried de- 
ſtruction along with it. The ſides of the Cours 
geaux were ſhattered and torn by every broadſide, 
and her decks were covered with the ſlain, Yet 
as if theſe wretches had reſolved not to ſurvive 
the diſgrace of the day, ſome of them, by firing 
a ſhot from the lower tier of the Courageaur, 
after their Captain had ſurrendered, and the Eng- 
liſh had left their quarters, and were congratl- 
lating each other on the ſucceſs of the day, ſp 
provoked the conquerors, that the ſeamen ran t0 
their quarters, and without orders poured t 
broadſides into the Frenchman. Which obliged 
the imprudent captives to call for quarter, * 
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they had vi violated "a Jews 9 arms, and Ueteby 4. D. 
we put it out, of the- — 5 the vietorious . 
commander to ſave their lives. nbi Bri | 


Captain Loggie, during ibis whole ao; Gif Captain 


pled great courage and abilities. His beſt ſet- Loggie's 
vice was to prevent either of the frigurss from and bra- 
giving affiſtance- to the Courageaux. '' For his very. 
reaſon he ſo managed his attack and defence, that 

he kept them both continually employed. He 

even maintained his ſtation, and fought them for 

half an hour after their commodore had ſtruck. 

But he had not ſufficient oy to board them, 
nor to oblige chem to ſtrike. However he greatſy 


damaged both their malls and rigging, and made 


them ſheer off, and conſult their ſafety in flight: 


neither of the Engliſh * * = a INTEL 


purſue. J +: ei 4 | Eres 


The loſs on this ede; Was bey nd. Loſs on 
nary on board the Courageaux. Two hundred both hoes 
and twenty were killed outright,” and 116 were 
wounded; many of whom never es vered: though * 


the ſlain in the Bellona did not exceed fix, nor the 


wounded twenty- eight. The Brilliant had five 
killed and ſixteen wounded. Wr. y the ſlain 
was the maſter. | + i }& iv , n ef T7 


Captain Faulkner and Captain Loggie returned 


to" Liſbon *with their prize, which had loſt not 
only her mizen maſt but her main maſt, that went 
away about half an hour after ſhe ſtruck: and in 
her way to the Tagus ſhe narrowly eſcaped being 
blown up by a caſk of ſpirituous liquors acci- 


dentally ſet on fire: 2 was ern by the 


C05, Wc Q * 
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8 preſence of mind and reſolution of Mr. Mile, the 
firſt lieutenant, who leaped into the midſt of ſome 
combuſtibles already in flames advanting towards 
the magazine, and ſtop them; ſo that no lives were 
loſt, except the centinel's, who had ſet the ſpirits an 
fire by carrying a candle too near che bung. He 
was burnt to death: and twenty French . priſonen, 
who, upon hearing the alarm of fire, Jeaped into 
Humanitythe ſea and periſhed. But what added to the mer 
2 _ of the conquerers was their humanity towards ther 
— 4 priſoners; who having no proviſion mate for 
them by their own ſovereign, muſt have :periſhed 
at Liſbon, without the generoſity of their -cop- 
querors. Where the two captains intereſted them. 
ſelves ſo much in their favour, and, ſetting an ex. 
ample, raiſed a liberal ſubſcription in the Englih 
factory for the relief of the wounded French 

pPriſoners. nnn 08 g0.y 
Domeſtic | Such were the effects of the wiſe and vigorous 
affairs. counſils at home, and of the regard that had been 
paid to merit, in the promotion and choice of of- 
ficers. Let us now enquire how this ſpirit wa 
maintained after the reſignation of Mr. Pirr.— 
Though his opinion and advice relatide to the con. 
duct of Spain, and to the meaſures for preventing 
any inſult or ſurprize from that nation, were {0 
ſtrongly oppoſed and rejected in the cabinet, we 
ſhall find that it was not ſo much his judgment, 6 
bis preſence, that was diſagreeable to his compeen 
For, that very c—,(Mr. PzTT and Lord TEM. 
only excluded) could not help ſhewing their belief 
of Mr. Pitt's ſuſpicions in regard to Spain, by 
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LATE WAR? 
Aeinng Kis thajefty to order che Earl r Biel, is 
ambaſſador at Madrid, to demand an api | 1h 
of the ſecret treaty, Whith' had been lately rated 
between the two monarchs of France and Spain. 
The Hirſt ſtep taken in this application was in 
ſuch a manner as not to give the eoutt of Spain 
the leaſt reaſonable grounds of diſguſt. Thie 
Fart 6f Egremont, who had ſucceeded Mr. Pi r 
In the ſceroearyſnip, was commanded to write to 
'the Earl vf Briſtol. An@inthis*moſtiſecreritetter® 
to thut noble Lord, the "Engliſh ambaſſador t 
Madrid, having ſet forth che pacifie diſpoſition f 
'his royal maſter, he declates, „That thoſe being 
« the King's ſentiments, his Majeſty could nbc 
imagine that the court of Spain ſnould thiał it 
a unteaſonable, to deſire a communication of the 
treaty, acknowledged to have been lately con- 
« cuded, between the courts of Madtid and Ver- 
4 ſallles, or of ſuch articles thereof as miglit, 


| by irticular and explicit engagements, im- 


«© mediately relate to the intereſts of Great Bri- 


« tain; or, in àa more general and diſtant view bf 


u fffalrs, be any ways conſtrued to effect the 
« ſame in the preſent confuriRture, before he en. 
« tered into further negoclation on the points de- 
« pending between the two crowns ; which the 
« King conceived might be ſoon amicably ac- 
* commodated, if his Catholick Majeſty meant to 
* bring the fame facility on his part, as his Ma- 
« \eſty was determined to thew -on his, towards 


„Data the 28th of Ocuber 1066 
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4 D. & the ſpeedy adjuſtment. of that, which ſeemed 
Ae ben to remain the, principal, if not. only 
matter in dilpute.;; for though the King, from 
his confidence in the repeated, aſſurances of 
« friendſhip, from his Catholic Majeſty, is unwill. 
«; ing, ſays Lord Egremont, to. ſuppoſe that 1 
« treaty, concluded by him, can contain any 
thing to the prejudice of Great Britain; yet 
“as the court of France has affected to give out 
that Spain was on the point of {entering into 
-< the war; which language has been induſtriouſſ 
co propagated, and generally with ſucceſs, in moſt 
e courts of Europe; his Majeſty therefore thinks 
e that the hondur of his crown, 1 the” intereſt 
of his people, equally; call for an explanation 
with regard to this already too much credited 
report, before he can, conſiſtent with his onn 
 « dignity; proceed in any negociation with Spain, 
nor can any fair or candid diſcuſſion of the 
rights or differences of the two courts take place 
upon a juſt and equitable footing, ſhould Spain 
* While ſhe is fully informed of the extent of 
all his Majefty's alliances and connections, main 
<< tain a ſuſpicious and unfriendly reſerve, with 
6 regard to a treaty recently concluded between 
4 150 her and his Majeſty s declared and inveterate 
* enemy: by whom it is openly, and induſtriouſſ 
* aſſerted, throughout Europe, that the purport 
4 ef is hoſtile to Great Britain. 
« I am here to inform your Excellency, tht 
« in my firſt conference with the Count de Fuentes 
« I explained this matter fully; but his Excel 
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« qeney avoided cherhig Ats it, and ſeemed to 4 2. ; 
« wiſh that- it might be paſſed through another 1701. 


channel; dilelaicing⸗ however, in the ſtrongeſt 
6 manner, any unfriendly intentions of His court. 
« Tt is therefore the King's plieaſure, that your 
« Excellency ſhould zuſe the - moſt preſſing in- 


« ſtances to It. Wall, to obtain ſuch communi- 


« cation as is above- mentioned; and it is hoped, ; 
« that you Will eaſily convince a miniſter ſo ho- 
« roughly acquainted with the nature and conſti- 
* tution of this country, of the importance of 
this teſt of friendſhip”, to the ſupport” of that . 
« deſirable harmony between tne two courts 3 


« and how much a refuſal to give due fitisfaction 


«on this head would impede and obſtruct his 


« Majeſty's beſt intentions towards that valuable 


object. It is needleſs to recommend to your 
« Excellency, to urge this matter” in the moſt - 
« polite and friendly terms; gently inſinuating 


« the above arguments, to ſhew, that his a- 
« jeſty ought to be ſatisfied as to this matter, be- 


fore he proceeds to other points: but, on the 
« other hand, your Excellency will give the Spa- 


© niſh miniſter the -ftrongett-afſurances; that this 


© obſtacle once removed, his Majeſty is moſt ſin- 


*cerely and cordially diſpoſed; to enter into an 


*amicable-diſcuſſion of other matters in diſpute : 


little doubting, but that a confirmed reciprocal 


confidence would naturally point out expedients . 


to fave the honour ot both Kings, adjuſt things 


to mutual ſatisfaction, and eſtabliſh a harmony, 


* as permanent, as advantageous to both courts.” 
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1761. all real cauſe of diſguſt,. or to: ſuggeſt; the leaſt 


diſpoſition of the court of Great Britain towards 
a war with Spain, the Earl of Egremont added 
private directions to enforce what he had ſo clearly 
explained in his moſt ſecret letter*, | 

But the Spaniſh, court, having received early 
adyice, of the reſignation of Mr PxrT, before 
the news thereof reached the Britiſh miniſter, at 
Madrid. Lord Briſtol, perceived ſuch, a, ſudden. 


* In a ſecond letter of the A 
* ö \ 


, I am further to, inform your 3 for your private 


direction, that, in caſe you ſhould find inſuperable objectiont 


to ſuch a communication as is expected in my moſt ſecret letter 


df this date, and that in lieu thereof, it ſhould be propoſed to 
give his Majeſty. ſolemn aſſurances of the innogence of the treaty 
in.queſtion, with; reſpect to the King's-intexeſts : in ſuch caſe, 


your Excellency is not totally to reje& the alternative, but to 
take it ad referendum to be tranſmitted to your court: provided 


always, that the faid aſſurances be given upon His Catholic Ma- 


jeſly's royal word, ſignified in writing, either by the Spaniſh ſe · 
cretary of ſtate to your Excellency, or by the Count de Fuentes 
to the King's ſecretary of ſlate here, and not otherwiſe.” 


22 letter, alla ef the fans. data, he conc 
us: 


«« The King's thorough reliance on your experienced real 
for bis ſervice, makes it unneceſſary to recommend vigilance 
om this occaſion, I. am therefore only to add, that your Ex- 
cellency, in the diligent proſecution of this object, will moſt 


cautiouſiy avoid the leaſt mark of offenſive diffidence, which 


might, in any degree, tend to interrupt thoſe friendly di- 
poſnions, which his Majeſty ſincerely wiſhes 10 cultivate and 


improve.“ | 
change 


ba 4" 27 9. 
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change in che diſcourſe he had with Mr. Wall, A. 5 


the Spaniſh primier, and in his ſentiments, that *7 
his Lordſhip ſaw it neceſſary to communicate his 


diſcovery and ſuſpicions, by a _—_ meſſenger, 


to the court of London. 


The vigilant, able and upright ambaſſador, 92 Conduct 
fore he received the letters above recited from his of the Earl 


_ heard of the new treaty between France 
and Spain, and thought it his duty to apply to 
the Spaniſſi miniſters, to know what truth there 
vas in the report, and what might be the nature 
of thoſe new engagements. In his application to 
Mr. Wall, his Lordſhip expreſſed himſelf with 
the utmoſt ' caution and decency; he only told 
him, That notwithſtanding the frequent, and 
_ late declarations, He had made to him, con- 
© cerning the pacific inclinations of Spain; yet he 
« could not conceal the uneaſineſs it gave him, 
© to hear from all parts, both within thoſe king · 
« doms, and from other countries, that a treacy 
had not long ſince been concluded between the 
« courts-of Madrid and Verſailles; and therefore 
* he deſired his Excellency would - ſatisfy his 
« doubts, by informing him, whether there was 
© any ground for theſe rumours; and, in caſe 
*it were poſſible, after all that had paſſed be- 
« tween them two, for ſuch a convention as was 
hinted at, to have been concluded; then he 
© hoped: to be told of what nature this treaty 
« was, whether offenſive or ſingly defenſive ; 
what were e the principal conditions contained in 


Q 4 * it, 
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4A D. « it, * ink what views this ſudden. and clo 
6 union, between Spain and France, had been 
7 calculated: for he could neicher * ſuch re- 
e ports with indifference, nor give credit to the 
truth of them, without an explicit avowal there. 
ets rind of from his Excellency's mouth... 
Mr wales Inſtead of anſwering the queſtion, he fung 
conduct. hi mieli_ into a paſſion, and began to exclaim 
Againſt, our conduct wich regard to France, and 
our deſigns with. regard to Spain; by ſaying, 
That the King his maſter had reaſon to think 
57 the conduct of England unwarrantaole ; for 
his Caiholick Majeſty never could obtain an an- 
4 ſwer from the Britiſh miniſtry, to any memorial 
„or paper that was ſent trom hence, either by the 
e channel of the Count of Fuentes, or thro my 
* (the Earl of Briſtol's) hands: he told me we were 
«© intoxicated with all our ſucceſſes, and a cont- 
* nued ſeries of victories had elated us ſo far, z 
4 to induce, us to contemn the reaſonable. con- 
ceſſions France had conſented to make to us wh 
„% a peace; but that it was evident, by our re 
4 fuſal of the Duc de Choiſeul's s propoſals, all we 
aimed at was, firſt, to ruin the French power, 
in order more [eaſily to cruſh Spain, to drive 
all the ſubjects of the Chriſtian King, not only 
from their iſland colonies in the new world, 
e but alſo to deſtroy their ſeveral forts and ſettle- 
© ments upon the continent of North America, 
* ro have an eaſier taſk in ſeizing on all the Spa- 
s niſh dominions in thoſe pies, thereby to ; 
« rislf 
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« 45 the utmoſt of out ambleign.. and to graify, 4 
„, unbounded thicſt of conqueſt.. ner 
From this behaviour: of che Spaniſh ſecretary * 
ſtare, it is plain that a rupture was reſolved on by 
the court of Spain, before any application was 
made by us for a, communication of the treaty 
they had entered into with F ance, or of their de - 
ſigns. in conſequence of that treaty. However, ag 
our, miniſter wiſely kept his temper, he cooly an · 
e ! all the objefRions made to our conduct. 
| „ This 


Upon this, ſays my Lord Briſtol, I went methodically 
through the various lubjects that had been ſtarted by the Spa- 
niſh ſecretary of ſtate, inſiſting on the firſt diſcovery, and a 
continued poſſeſſion of the Newfoundland + fiſhery, * by the 
King's ſubjects; whereas the Spaniards had never brought 
any proofs to back their own aſſertions to a claim to that 
fiſhery, whilſt worked clearly el nk m the time 
of blenry VII. 177 a 

With regard to the logwood trade; a . enjoyment 
ef it for about a century, confirmed to us by” treaties, under 
the denominations of an indulgence or ſuffetance; made it a 
legal commodity : but as to all uſurped- ſettlements, I had 
often been ordered to declare the King's readineſs to have 
them evacuated, when an equitable regulation was ſettled 
betw ee u the two courts, for our n n, of that va- 
luable branch of commerce. 

Then, as to the ſeveral 1 3 of neutra- 
lity, pretended confiſcations. of goods, unlawful. ſeizures of 
Spaniſh veſſels, and all the various blended grievances I had 
heard of ; 1 could only anſwer, in general, that our courta of 
law were open to all complainants, and though parties might 
go from thence diſſatisſied, yet the e of thoſe, courts of ju- 
dicature had never been impeached. | 


In 
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A. o. This did not diſcourage the Britiſh miniſter to 
1561-" puſh his queſtion a little further, when he diſco: 
Au of vered ſo great an agitation in a miniſter of lite, 
Briſtol eZ-ha had always before treated him with the 
— greateſt decency, and given him, the ſtrongeſt af. 
ſurances of the pacific ſentiments of his court, till 

at laſt he extorted from him, That bis Catbolick 


ee ante to "renew bis fan 
gompaZr?s with the moſt Chriſtian Ning; but at the 


fame. time he abſolutely refuſed to give any light 
into the nature of thoſe compacts, or the time 
when they were made or renewed, and only ſaid 


that the Count de Fuentes and Mr. Buffy , had 
: l N declared 


| 1n- relation, to England's views, of ſoreing our, enemies to 
agree. to ſuch terms. as we thought. might inſure. our natiga 
from. the. apprebenſions of a future war:; I defired: to Kno, 
What inſtance there was of any. country's not endeavouring u 
| obtain the moſt advantageous conditions for itſelf at a peach 
eſpecially when providence. had vouchſafed to bleſs a righteon 
cauſe with, ſucceſs : this was the caſe of Great Britain z wt 
were bound by ang engagements. to. ſupport our allies, 25d 
inſiſted. on being at liberty to fulfil thoſe engagements accord 
Ing to the. extent of them; while we determined to ſettle our 
empire in America- upon ſach-a footing, as ſhould  free-our 
. colonies there from encroachments,- and not leave them to be 
liable to a repetition of ſuch chicanes from the French, # 
had cauſed the beginning of thoſe diſturbances, which had d. 
terwards extended themſelves into Europe.” 
Let us ſee- then what the Count de Fora hed declared 
in relation to this treaty ;. for as to Mr. Buſſy, it does not ap” 
pear, that he ever mentioned it, And as to the Count de 
Fuentes, he had hitherto, been ſo far from mentioning th 
treaty, that all his converſations had 3 
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to, our miniſters all chat was meant to be A. D. 
at yn N. 

This double and the daily accounts e 
ud bm che Earl of Briſtol, and from all che nem of 
foreign gazettes, of the warlike preparations inthe Britiſh 
Spain, both by ſea and land, increaſed the ſuſpi- - court. 
cions, of the Britſh, miniſters, that in this new, 
treaty. 07: family compact, as Mr. Wall had called, 
it, there was; ſamething of an offenſiye nature a- 
gunſt this nation; eſpecially as the agents, and, 
tools of the French court continued to aſſert and 
publiſh, both at home and abroad, that Spain Was 
ths point of declaring war againſt, England. z. 
therefore his Majeſty moſt juſtly reſolved to inſiſt 
more peremptorily upon a communication of this 
new treaty and an authentic declaration of the i in- 

entions of Spain, with regard. to Great Britain 3 
but ſtilb to do this in as polite and complaiſant 2 
manner, as was poſſible. \ 

Lord Egremont was therefore ordered. to mritecnames 
another letter „ i in which he. firſt anſwers Mr. inſtructi- 
Wall's fuppolitions of our deligns- againſt Spain, pw1oe 
and then FEI with theſe A POE: Briſtol, 

e Fl 


able kipd.z, and on the * 13th, of November, when he 
hid an audience of his Majeſty, without ſaying any thing of 
mis treaty, he had given his Majeſty the ſirongeſt aſſurances 
of the friendly, diſpoſition of the King bis maſter, and of his 
keady puꝛpoſe ©, maintain the ſtricteſt amity 2 
Great Brimin. 

Dated the 19th of November, to the Earl of Briflal. 

His Majeſty read, with particular concern, the in- 
temperate and raſh adyice which that miniſter talked of pro- 


poling 
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A, D. "is "The © patience and calmneſs. with which your 
1901; _ Excellency liſtened to what muſt have MY 0 
1 painful to hear, as the vague declamation, with 
Which the'Spaniſh ſecretary eluded, for the fecond 
time, returning any anſwer to the queſtion” 500 
ſoO properly perſevered in urging to him; and 
your having ſtill returned to the charge, after an 
interval of an hour, without any effect, except 
the dry unſatisfactory telling you that the Count 
de Fuentes and M. Buſſy had declared to hit 
* Majeſty's miniſters all that was meant to be 
« communicated. to them,“ has ſo. unpromiſing 


an aſpeRt, as to ve" the Hg" very _ reaſon to 


poling to the King his maker, grounded upon i dient 

cal ſuppoſitions of intended hoſtilities againſt Spain, which do 

the higheſt injuſtice to the purity and integrity of his Majeſy' 

intentions: and Mr. Wall muſt himfelf know, that there hw 

been a particular delicacy obſerved, in concerting our pla 

for military operations, to avoid carrying hoſtilities toward 

objects, which might give the leaſt jealouſy or umbrage to the 

+++». court of Spain; and therefore, his Majeſty ean only conſider 

ſiuch unjuſt ſuggeſtions and groundleſs ſuſpicions, as deſlitute of 

all probability, as of proof; as a mere ptetext, in cafe, that, 

| ,eentrafy to all good faith, and the moſt ſolemn repeated pro- 

_ " Sfkions ol friendly intentions, the court of Spain ſhoald have 

medicated or reſolved on hoſtilities againſt England; which u, 

on the one hand, his Majeſty will, with his uſual moderation, 

vndeavour to prevent, by all means conſiſtent with his out 

diguity; and that of the nation; ſo, on the other, he will, 
with the utmoſt firmneſs and reſolution, ſtrenuouſiy repel, with 

that vigour which becomes a monarch conſcious of being it 

tacked without cauſe or provocation, and zealous at all tim 

to aſſert and vindicate the honour of his crown, and the right 


of his — 2 
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your ptocuring ſuck an anſwer, as might juſtify 
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E : good - 
forbearance : and, ſo unfatisfaQtory a reſult of your 7% 


: 


tribute to his Majeſty s real ſatisfaction, than your 
Excellency's bringing back that court to a diſ- 
paſtionate ' and reaſonable way of thinking; and 


his 
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. p. bis Majeſty's continuation of the "Tithe f 
1761, .and amicable intercourle, Which is 'n6t' Aer 
Intereſt of both e ns on is . My's by 
cere deſire. Various are e —7 
be given of this dilpolitioh b his 
rious it is to all Europe, that 1. ety Mg 
uncils, every thing, which eighic indleste a tc. 
dJency to break tlifough that! underſtanlitz 
between the two courts, Which he is {© Ahribt 
to maintain, has been caviti6iil avoided. U 
i ſuch meaſures, 1 urell to the "A. 
tude of his royal mind, a cotitfibutettowhy 
the ſalutary ee, which his moderation ay 
Propoſed : but "ſhould, on the 'cohtrary, a 
and injurious . interpretation, conſttue Its Us 
ity, his Majeſty*s'defire of mainrining pedce'vith 
Spain, provided that defire wis 'reciprocal on the 
part of the'Cathblick King; and Thould a Fuptit 
"enſue, after every becoming faciney given on the 
part of Great Britain; kis Majeſry will, at lei, 
have the cotiſblation to reflect, that, G hatever the 
© conſequerices may be, de Gan appeal to all the 
world for che rectitude Aud purity of his inten 
tions, and for the moderatzon he has Oblervel, h 
- endeavouritig to prevent ſo great à ealamity, 'by 
every ſtep, hich his Honour and dignity "could 
ee” 

With theſe inſtrucrisns, Lord Briſcol aloe 
ceivedl directidns for his conduct ih caſe he coul 
ndt obtain the ſutisfaction demanded. : He vn 

conimanded forchwich w Jeave Madrid without 
ubm 
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aking leave, and to haſten his »joutrley to Eng- 
und, by the way of [EHbor'z, and to "BgHify the 
(twacidh of 'the Briäm affirs with Spain, 00 che 
mer of Gibralter, to Mis Mraſeſtyis cm- 


ſuls in Spain and Portuga 


ference above mentioned *, AREA to Ve. 


to the Count de Fuentes, at London, "Which '6rity 
rofitaited the ſtröngeſt Profemens uf friendthiꝑ 


dpal queſtion! of the nature of che new tfetty With 


conciliating a nature, that his lordſhip dwelt only 
in general terms, concerning the intention of Spain 
in regard to England, and -diſpatched his Seaſons 
next day to London. But his lordſhip had very 


Fr . Fre 


perhaps, my lord, be ſurprized to find, I have, in this viſit, 
only dwelt in general terms, concerning the intention of Spain 
with regard to England: I beg of you to ſuſpend forming any 
judgment about my conduct therein, till I have explained my 
tive for acting in chat manner, I perceived General Wall's 

cone 


manders In the Mediteruneah, ad to all ble cn. 


einn N 5itaritier: But my lord 'could | 


from Spain: but net a title concermng che Ern 


France. However, Mr. Wall's dene Was of o 


1 * 3 6 0 0 
ud On the 5th of December. r 
* See page 244. 1% 1 
$4 On the 6th of December. ; 
d. a the account which the Earl of Briflol 1 N 
ould the 7th, to our court of this conference, he-ſays, / Von will, 


13 * 

9 
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1761, | 


'Whitn Lord Briſtöl e genen. ithicſ Aer NW - 
waited upon Mr. Wall, Whoſe ſtile had Been ſbften- double 
ug gradually Tro the kite df haöghty con- . 


TS „414 


bot prezail wich Hil to give any ocher züſer 
bbw „ than fefüfring hith to che inſttucton lebt 
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ſoon reaſon * et his cood Sad, of the _ 
deration and juſtice af the Spaniſn court. For; 


the very next day Mr. Wall invited him to a new 


conference, when he was again told, that with 


regard to the treaty and intentions of Spain, the 


- ſaid inſtruction to the Count de Fuentes was the only 
anſwer the Catholick King judged it expedient to 


41:77 11 ive. Upon this his excellency, according to his 
Ur jnſtructions of the igth of November, made, 


4 0 and, at Mr. Wall's deſire, e e in tn 


Farl of 
2 


And a declaration of 5.7 


the following demand. a 
Whether the court of Madrid. Ss 
the. French, our enemies, to act hoſtilely Againſt 


Co Britain or to e . wander. n 


its neutrality Pol 204 ab": 

A categorical ce Io is qupotted co — — 5 
tions >. otherwiſe, a refuſal to comply will be look - 
ed upon as an e on the par of FO 


* 


Jae to be * ſo conciliuing « a Aae ; I expreſſed his wiſhes 
fo ſtrongly, that ſome method might be found out for an ami- 


cable adjuſtment of our differences ; and was ſo far from drop - 


ping the leaſt. word, that could make me imagine Spain in- 
tended to act hoſtilely againſt us, that I began to flatter myſelf 
I might obtain the categorical anſwer I was ordered to de- 

mand, without the Spaniſh miniſter's ſuſpecting my ultimate 
orders. When I was going out of his room, he took me by 
the hand and ſaid, with a ſmile, he hoped ; but there he 


topped. I aſked him what he hoped, that I might alſo hope, 


and that all might concur in the ſame hopes: but his Wer 


. e eee fan 
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And on the roth he received the following let - 
ter from Mr, Wall: Your excellency having ex. 
preſſed to me, the day before yeſterday, and being 
even pleaſed to put in writing, that you had or- 
ders to aſk a poſitive and categorical anſwer to the 
© queſtion, © If Spain thought of f joining herſelf with 
France, againſt England ? Declaring, at the fame 
time, that you ſhould look upon the refuſal as a 
declaration of war: and that you would, in con- 


257 
A. D. 
175. 


ſequence, leave this court. The ſpirit of haugh : The an- 


wer by 


tineſs and of diſcord, which dictated this incon- . wall 


E fiderte ſtep, and which, for the misfortune of 
mankind, ſtill reigns ſo much in the Britiſh go- 
vernment, is what made, in the ſame inſtant, the 
declaration of war, and attacked the King's dig- 
nity. Your excellency may think of retiring 
when, and in the manner, it ſhall be convenient 
to you ; which is the only anſwer that, without 
detaining you, his Majeſty has ordered me to give 
_. 


8 


From this time the court of Spain Chand 1 in n uf 
ge 
the moſt indecent manner towards our miniſter : of the En- 
They not only denied him any order for poſt- -8 = == 


horſes, even for ſending a meſſenger to Liſbon, 
Hor a paſſport from that court; but they ſurround. 
ed his houſe with ſpies, and ;ued an order for 
ſtopping every one going from Madrid without 
Rave; which was certainly done on purpoſe to 
preyent his giving notice to our merchants and 


wading ſhips in the ſeveral ports of Spain; but 
bis r had before taken care to give notice 


Vor. V R a8 
46 | 
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A. D. as directed of our critical ſituation, and even now 
17065. contrived a method to give notice of his leaving 
Earl of that court, which he did on the 17th, being the 
artsfrom ſooneſt his health would permit, ſo that our mini- 
adrid. ſters here had no account of the actual breach with 
the court of Spain, till the 24th of December, 

being three days after the Count of Fuentes had 
delivered them that court's anſwer to our inquiries 

Count de about their late treaty with France, and their in- 
Fuentes tention with regard to this kingdom; which was 
—— ſubſtance, that his Catholic Majeſty could 
mands, eaſily give a direct anſwer, but his own dignity 
prevented his doing ſo, conſidering its being aſked 

as a condition for our entering upon a negociation 

about differences, which had been for many years 
ſubſiſting ; and conſidering the impropriety of his 
Majeſty's ſatisfying our curioſity at every turn, 

whilſt no ſatisfaction was given to his juſt demands, 

erg If our enquiries had proceeded from mere cu- 
rioſity, or if we had acknowledged the juſtice of 

the Spaniſh demands, and yet refuſed ſatisfaction, 

there might have been ſome ſenſe in this haughty 
anſwer; but the uſe which our enemies, the 
French, had made of the late treaty between them 

and Spain, and the critical time, at which that 

treaty was concluded, made it abſolutely neceſſary 

for us, upon many accounts, to have it commu- 
nicated, that we might authentically diſprove 

what the French had ſo poſitively alledged, and fo 
induftriouſly propagated, that Spain had engaged 

to join with them in the war againſt this nation. 


And | 
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And as to the ett of Spain, we had ſhewn, 15 . 


that two of them were without the leaſt founda- 
tion; and as to the third, we had ſhewn that their 
own governors in America had been the cauſe of 
what they now complain of, and we offered to give 
them all the ſatis faction they could deſire, as foon 
as they had propoſed an effectual method tor ſe- 
curing us in the quiet enjoyment of our right to 
cut logwood, without being, as formerly inter- 
rupted by their governors, as often as they ſhould 
take it into their heads to do ſo. 

Theſe things being conſidered, we could not 
but look upon ſuch a haughty and provoking an- 
ſwer to ſuch a reaſonable demand, as a proof that 
they were reſolved to join with France againſt us, 
unleſs we would agree to grant to France ſuch 
terms of peace, as they might be pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe ; and alſo to grant every claim, that they 
themſelves had- ſet up againſt us: a reſolution 
which ſeems to have been of long ſtanding, and 
before the date of the papers we have jult re- 
cited, 


The determination of the court of Spain to Spar i 
come to an open rupture with Great Britain, 8 


ſo manifeſt in Mr Wall's haughty reply to Lorded. 
Briſtol's firſt enquiry, into the exiſtence and nature 

of the Family Compact, of which his lordſhip in- 
formed his court by a ſpecial meſſenger in Novem- 
ber, that it was impoſliole for the Britiſh miniſtry 
| to entertain any further thoughts of his Catholic 


Majeſty's pacific ſentiments towards Great Britain. 
R 2 But, 
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But, as this early confirmation of the apprehen- 
ſions, on which Mr. Pirr had founded his ad. 


vice, ſo ſtrenuo aſly oppoſed in the cabinet, dif- 


fuſed diſagreeable ideas of them, who had driven 
that able miniſter out of the adminiſtration, for 
no other apparent reaſon than his vigorous counſel 
to defeat the execution of the Family Compact; 
it was neceſſary, not only to think ſeriouſly in what 


manner to guard effectually againſt the united force 


Conduct 
of the 
Engliſh 


Miziftry. 


of France and Spain ; but how to quiet the minds 
of the people during the interim, who grew very 
clamorous at the credulity and pacific temper of 
the miniſtry with regard to the King of Spain, 
Theſe conſiderations accelerated the long pro- 
jected expedition againſt Martinico. The plan 
had been laid down ; the preparations had been 
made ; all the officers had been appointed, and 
every order had been given for carrying it into 
execution by Mr. Pirr, at a proper ſeaſon. 
Orders were ſent to. General Monckton, at New 


Vork, to aſſemble a body of troops, and repair 


with them to Barbadoes, where he would be 


joined by a fleet, and a body of troops, from Eu- 


rope, to go, under his direction, on an expedition 
againſt the enemy. Orders were likewiſe ſent to 
Belleiſle, to prepare four battalions for embar- 
kation. A fleet, with tranſports, were equipped 
at Portſmouth, and the command given to Admiral 
Rodney. He was ordered to touch at Belleiſle, 
and to take on board his tranſports the troops 


there; then proceed to Barbadoes, where he _ 
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be joined by General Monckton, and then to go A 
with the united force againſt Martinico. So that, 


as this expedition was under failing orders, and the 


time was come for the ſervice it was to perform, 


it was neceſſary, to ſupport their own credit, for 


the new miniſtry to permit the ſame to ſail; as it 
would keep up the appearance of vigorous mea- 


ſures : and notwithſtanding the contrary advice 
from Lord Briſtol, of the peeviſhneſs, haughti- 
neſs, and hoſtile diſpoſition of the Spaniſh court, 
it was thought convenient, for a time, to conceal 
their ſuſpicions, and to propagate a friendly opi- 
nion of the court of Spain, endeavouring to im- 
poſe upon the public the aſſurances made by 
Count de Fuentes, of his Catholic Majeſty's 
friendſhip, and pacific ſentiments, for real inten- 
tions that might be depended upon, 


— — 


| Rear Admiral Rodney failed in October, with Expedi- 


a ſquadron of ſhips, and after taking on board his 


tion a- 
gainſt 


tranſports four battalions, at Belleifle, he proceed Martinico 


ed to join the reſt of the armament deſtined againſt{®ils. 


Martinico, - at Barbadoes. - This, in ſome mea- 


lure, kept up the ſpirits of the people of England: 


who are always diſpoſed, and forward to contribute 
their aſſiſtance in ſupport of vigorous meaſures; 


and never grudge the money, they pay in taxes, 


for conqueſts of importance to their country. 


The parliament met * during the time of this Parlia- 


ferment about the dubious conduct of Spain; 
which ſeſſions was opened with a moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne, in the following words: 


u On the 3d day of November. 
R 3 „ My 


ment 
MEETS, 
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„My Lords and Gentlemen, 


At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſum- 


moned and elected under my authority, I with 
pleaſure take notice of an event, which has made 
me completely happy, and given univerſal joy 
to my loving ſubje&ts. My marriage with a prin- 
ceſs, eminently diſtinguiſhed for every virtue and 


- amiable endowment, whilſt it affords me all poſſi- 


has been, and always ſhall be, my firſt object in 


ble domeſtic comfort, cannot but highly contri- 
bute to the happineſs of my kingdoms 3 which 


every action of my life. 

It has been my earneſt wiſh, that this firſt pe- 
riod of my reign might be marked with another 
felicity; the reſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to 
my people, and putting an end to the calamities 


of war, under which ſo great a part of Europe 


" ſuffers, But though overtures were made to me, 


and my good brother and ally the King of Pruſ- 


ſia, by the ſeveral belligerent powers, in order to 
a general pacification, for which purpoſe a con- 
greſs was appointed ; and propoſitions were made 


to me by France for a particular peace with that 
crown, which were followed by an actual negocia- 
tion; yet that congreſs hath not hitherto taken 
place, and the negociation with France is entirely 
broken off. | 

The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effectuate 
this good work, has been manifeſted in the pro- 
greſs of it : and I have the conſolation to reflect, 
that the continuance of the war, and the farther 


effuſion of chriſtian blood, to which it was the 
deſire 
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deſire of my heart to put a ſtop, cannot with juſtice. A. D. 


be imputed to me. 

Our military operations have been in no degree 
ſuſpended or delayed: and it has pleaſed God to 
grant us farther important ſucceſſes, by the con- 
queſts of the iſlands of Bell-iſle and Dominica; 
and by the reduction of Pondicherry, which hath 
in a manner annihilated the French power in the 
Eaſt Indies. In other parts, where the enemy's 
numbers were greatly ſuperior, their principal de- 


ſigns and projects have been generally diſap- 


pointed, by a conduct, which does the higheſt ho- 


170t, 


nour to the diſtinguiſhed capacity of my general 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, and by the valour 


of my troops. The magnanimity and ability of 


the King of Pruſſia have eminently appeared, in 
reſiſting ſuch numerous armies, and ſurmounting 
ſo great difficulties. 

In this ſituation, I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the trueſt information of the 


ſenſe of my people, by a new choice of their re- 
preſentatives, I am fully perſuaded you. will 


agree with me in opinion, that the ſteady exer- 
tion of our moſt vigorous efforts, in every part 
where the enemy may ſtill be attacked with ad- 
vantage, is the only means that can be proꝗuctive 
of ſuch a peace, as may with reaſon be expected 
from our ſucceſſes. It is therefore my fixed re- 
ſolution, with your concurrence and ſupport, to 
carry on the war in the moſt effectual manner for 
the intereſt and advantage of my kingdoms; and 
to maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the good 
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A. D. faith and honour of my crown, by adhering 


1769 firmly to the engagements entered into with my 


allies. In this I will perſevere, until my enemies, 
moved by their own loſſes and diſtreſſes, and 
touched with the miſeries of ſo many nations, 
ſhall yield to the equitable conditions of an ho- 
nourable peace; in which caſe, as well as in the 
proſecution of the war, I do aſſure you, no con- 
ſideration whatever ſhall make me depart from the 
true intereſts of theſe my kingdoms, and the ho- 


nour and dignity of my crown. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
1 am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies appears ſo clearly from what has already 
been mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the 
ſervices of the enſuing year ſhall be laid before 
you; and I deſite you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, 
as may enable me to proſecute the war with vi- 
gour, and as your own welfare -and ſecurity, in 
the preſent critical juncture, require; that we 
may happily put the laſt hand to this great work, 


 Whatloever you give, ſhall be duly and faithfully 


applicd. | 
I dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 
the Queen, makes you go before me in what I am 


next to mention; the making an adequate and 


honourable proviſion for her ſupport, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould ſurvive me. This is what not only her 
royal dignity, but her own merit calls for; and J 


earneſtly recommend it to your conſideration. 


My 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, A. D. 


I have ſuch a confidence in the zeal and good 
affections of this parliament, that I think it quite 
ſuperfluous to uſe any exhortations to excite you to 
a right conduct. I will only add, that there ne- 
yer was a lituation in which unanimity, firmneſs, 
and diſpatch, were more neceſſary for the ſafety, 
honour, and true intereſt of Great Britain.” = 


1761. 


This ſpeech met with a cordial reception in both Addreſs 
houſes ; who entirely approved of his Majeſty” 3 


conduct towards France, and of his vigilance and 
firmneſs in continuing the preparations for a vigo- 
rous war. They congratulated his Majeſty on the 
reduction of Belleifle and Dominique, and on the 
deſtruction of the French in the Eaſt Indies. 
They declared their ſatisfaction in the conduct of 


Prince Ferdinand, and admired the unſhaken re- 


ſolution of the King of Pruſſia. They aſſured 


his Majeſty, he might depend upon their entire 


concurrence and ſupport in the molt effectual pro- 
ſecution of the war, for the intereſt and advantage 
of Great Britain; and in maintaining, to the ut- 
moſt of their power, the good faith and honour 
of his crown, and the engagements entered into 
with his allies. They declared themſelves truly 
ſenſible, that the conſtant care and attention of his 
Majeſty to purſue the moſt vigorous meaſures, 
in every part, where any ſucceſsful impreſſion 
could ſtill be made upon the enemy, were the only 
means to attain that deſirable object, an honour- 
able and laſting peace, They acknowledged 

| them- 


gh 


1761. 
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A. D. themſelves greatly indebted to his Majeſty for the 


ſolemn declaration, that as well in the proſecution 


of the war, as in the concluſion: of the peace, no 
conſideration whatever ſhould induce him to de. 
part from the true intereſts of his kingdoms, and 
from the honour and dignity of his crown. They 
promiſed to grant ſuch ſupplies, as the nature and 
extent of the ſeveral ſervices ſhould be found to 
require: and concluded with ſaying, that ſen- 
ſible of the difficult criſis in which they were 
aſſembled, they were determined- ro concur with 
the greateſt firmneſs and unanimity, in whatever 
might contribute towards the public welfare, 
might tend to defeat the views and expectations of 
their enemies; and convince the world that there 
were no difficulties, which his Majeſty's wiſdom 
and perſeverance, with the aſſiſtance of his parlia- 
ment, could not ſurmount. 

However, though both houſes of parliament 


ceived byechoed the ſpeech from the throne with. ſuch 


the 
— 


marks of gratitude and affection, and, as we ſhall 
ſee, granted all that was aſked for the ſupport of 
the war and our allies ; the people without could 
not let it paſs without expreſſing their ſurprize, 


That his Majeſty ſhould mention the King of 
Pruſſia with ſo much zeal and friendſhip, and de- 


clare his reſolution, ** to maintain, to the utmoſt 
* of his power, the good faith and honour of his 


„ crown, by adhering firmly to the engagements 
entered into with his allies ;” amongſt whom 


we muſt allow the King of Pruſſia a principal 


place; yet the treaty with Pruſſia was not renewed, 
| 99 8 nor 
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nor was the ſubſidy granted. They alſo were at A. DO, 


as great a loſs, to account for a total ſuppreſſion of 
the conduct of the court of Spain towards Great 
Britain; which, at this time, it was manifeſt to all 


the world, was reſolved to join her arms with France 


againſt us. For, the French made. no. ſecret of 


their new alliance. As ſoon as the Family. Com- 


pact was ſigned, the French miniſtry availed 


themſelves thereof immediately, in all the courts. 


of Europe, in which, by way of triumph and 


terror to the neutral powers, they ordered their 
agents and emiſſaries to boaſt, that Spain was there- 
by obliged to aſſiſt them in a vigorous, proſecution 


of the war againſt England, in caſe they could 
not obtain a peace agreeable: to the intereſts of both 


France and Spain. 


Whatever might be. the-reaſons.of ſtate for ſo gapplies 
much reſervedneſs; the Houſe of Commons granted. 


ſhewed, by their votes, that they were not inſen- 


ſible of the critical ſrtuation of theſe kingdoms, in 
regard to a war with Spain. They went thro” the 
eſtimates with diligence, and they granted all that 


was aſked with a generoſity, that vaſtly exceeded 
the ſupplies of former years. Seventy thouſand ſea- 


men: 67,676 land forces, beſides the militia of 
England, two regiments of fenſible inen in North 
Britain, the provincial troops in North America, 
and 67,197 German auxiliaries, to ſupport the 
war in Weſtphalia, for the ſervice of the year 


1762, For the payment of which ſea and land 


i See Vol. V. page 95. p 
| Torces 
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A. p. forces, to make good foreign ſubſidies, and the 
* deficiences in the grants of the laſt ſeſſions, there 
was granted the ſum of 18,617,895 J. 28. 8d. 

of which, twelve millions were borrowed on ca- 

pital annuities, at four per cent. with an addition 


of one per cent. per ann. for 99 years: by way 
of ſpecimen of that œconomy, which the nation 
was taught to expect from the frugality and good 
management of the public . under the new 
adminiſtration. 

Spaniſh While the parliament was eniployed to find out 
| Gor deli. ways and means to pay the ſupplies voted in pur. 
versanoteſuance of the miniſterial eſtimates laid before 
| neo them, the court received advice of the indignity 
with which their ambaſſador had been treated at 
Madrid *, and of his departure from the court of 
Spain. The Spaniſh ambaſffador, the Count de 
Fuentes, had alſo received his recall, and was or- 
dered to deliver a note to the Earl of Egremont, to 
juſtify his departure from the court of London, 
and in ſome manner to ſerve for a declaration of 

war, calculated for ſowing jealouſies, and foment- 

ing diviſions, among the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain ' : a note penned with that acrimony and in- 

| decency, 


* See page 253. Vol. V. 
: Tranſlation of @ note delivered to the Earl of Egremont, by the 
Count de Fuentes, December 25, 1761. 

The Count de Fuentes, the Catholic King's ambaſſador to 
his Britannic Majeſty, has juſt received a courier from his 
court, by whom he is informed, that my Lord Briſtol, his 
Britannic Majeſty's ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, has 


ſaid 
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decency, that it diſcloſed an enmity and invete- A.D. 


racy of a long time ſtanding againſt this nation: 
and 


ſaid to his excellency Mr. Wall, miniſter of ſtate, that he had 
orders to demand a poſitive and categorical anſwer to this 
queſtion, viz. If Spain thinks of allying herſelf with France 

againſt England ? And to declare, at the ſame time, that he 
ſhould take a refuſal to his demand for an aggreſſion and decla- 
ration of war: and that he ſhould, in conſequence, be obliged 
to retire from the court of Spain. The above miniſter of ſtate 
anſwered him, that ſuch a ſtep could only be ſuggeſted by the 
ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which, for the misfortune 
of mankind, ftill reigns but too much in the Britiſh govern- 
ment: that it was in that very moment that the war was de- 
clared, and the King's dignity violently attacked; that he 

might retire how, and when he ſhould think proper, 

The Count de Fuentes is, in conſequence, ordered to leave 
the court and the dominions of England, and to declare to the 
Britiſh King, to the Engliſh nation, and to the whole univerſe, 
that the horrors into which the Spaniſh and Engliſh nations are 
going to plunge themſelves, muſt be attributed only to the 
pride, and to the unmeaſurable ambition of him who has held 
the reins of government, and who appears ſtill to hold them, 
although by another hand : That, if his Catholic Majeſty, 


excuſed himſelf from anſwering on the treaty in queſtion, be- 


tween his Catholic Majeſty and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
which is believed to have been ſigned the 15th of Auguſt, and 
wherein it is pretended, there are conditions relative to Eng- 
land, he had very good reaſon ; firlt, the King's dignity re- 
quired him to manifeſt his juſt reſentment of the little manage- 
ment, or, to ſpeak more properly, of the inſulting manner, 
with which all the affairs of Spain have been treated during 
Mr. P1TT's adminiſtration ; who, finding himſelf convinced 
of the juſtice, which ſupported the King in his pretenſions, 
his ordinary and laſt anſwer was, 'That he would not relax in 
any thing till the Tower of London was taken ſword i in hand. 


Beſiden) 


1761, 


A. D. 
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and containing ſo much rancour and'diſ;uſt againſt 
Mr. Pirr in perſon, that his original piece may 
: not 


0 Beſides, his Majeſty was much ſhocked to hear the haughty 


and imperious tone, with which the contents of the treaty 
were demanded of him: if the reſpect due to royal Majeſty 


had been regarded, explanations might have been had without 


any difficulty: the miniſters of Spain might have ſaid frank!y 
to thoſe of England, what the Count de Fuentes, by the 


King's expreſs order, declares publicly, viz. That the (aid 


treaty is only a convention between the family of Bourboy, 


wherein there is nothing which has the leaſt relation to the 
Preſent war: that there is in it an article for the mutual gas- 
ranty of the dominion of the two ſovereigus; but it is ſpecified 


therein, that the guaranty is not to be underſtood but of the 


dominions which ſhall remain to France, after the preſent war 
ſhall be ended; that although his Catholic Majeſty might have 
had reaſon to think himſelf offended by the irregular manner, 


in which the memorial was returned to M. de Buſſy, miniſter of 
France, which he had preſented for terminating the differences 


of Spain and England, at the ſame time with the wat between 
this laſt and France: He has, however, diſſembled; and 
from an effe of his love of peace, cauſed a memiorial to be 
delivered to my Lord Briftol, wherein it is evidently demon- 


ſtrated, that the ſtep of France, which put the miniſter, Pix r, 


into ſo bad humour, did not at all offend either the laws of 
neutrality, or the ſincerity of the two ſovereigns : that, further, 


from a freſh proof of his pacific ſpirit, the King of Spain 
wrote to the King of France, his couſin, that if the onion of 
Intereſt in any manner retarded the peace with England, ke 


conſented to ſeparate himſelf from it, not to put any obſtacle 


to ſo great a happineſs : but it was ſoon ſeen, that this was 


only a pretence on the part of the Engliſh miniſter, for that of 


France, continuing his negociation, without making any men- 
tion of Spain, and propoling conditions, very advantageous 


and honourable for England, the miniſter, Pryr, to the great 


aſtoniſhment of the univerſe, rejected them with _— by 
Ewe, 
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not be improperly termed, The Spaniſb — 
declaration of war againſt the perſon of the Right Ho- 
nourable WILLIAM PITT, Eſq. But whatever might 
be intended by ſuch an unprecedented attack upon 
that gentleman out of office, his Catholic Majeſty's 
falſe and indecent imputations againſt the late ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, were conſidered by the candid and im- 
partial public, to de the higheſt compliment that 
could be paid to that able and upright miniſter. 


" 
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The court of London penetrating into the bad An an- 


intention of this declaration, or note, delivered by ſwer 


the Count de Fuentes, did on the gift of the 
ſame month deliver, and cauſe it afterwards to 
be made public, an anſwer, to prevent as much 
as poſſible, the evil tendency of ſo virulent and 
falſe an accuſation, in order to make the court of 
London appear the ſource of all the misfortunes, 
which might enſue from the rupture between Great 
Britain and Spain. | 

f Such 


ſhewed at the ſame time his ill -will againſt Spain, to the 
ſcandal of the ſame Britiſh council; and unfortunately he has 
ſucceeded but too far in his pernicious deſign. 

This declaration made, the Count de Fuentes deſires his 
Excellency, my Lord Egremont, to preſent his moſt humble 
reſpects to his Britannic Majeſty, and to obtain for him the 
paſſports, and all other facilities, for him, his family, and all 
his retinue, to go out of the dominions of Great Britain, with- 


out any trouble, and to go by the ſhort paſſage of the ſeas 


which ſeparates them from the continent, 
| Tranſlation of the anſwer delivered to the Count de Fuentes by 
the Earl of Egremont, December 31, 1761. | 
The Earl of Egremont, his Britannic Majeſty's ſecretary of 
ſite, having received from his excellency the Count de Fu- 
entes, 


thereunto 
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A. D. Suchwas the ſituation of our affairs, at the concly. 


1791. gon of the year 1761, in regard toSpain and France; 
Privateers b 
&c. taken | * 
from the 


French. entes, 
| don, a paper, in which, beſides the notification -of his recall, 


and the demand of the neceſſary paſſports to go out of the 
King's dominions, he has thought proper to enter jnto what 
has juſt paſſed between the two courts, with a view to make 
that of London appear as the ſource of all the misfortunes 
which may enſue from the rupture which has happened : in 
order that nobody may be miſled by the declaration, which 
his excellency has been pleaſed to make to the King, to the 
Engliſh nation, and to the whole univerſe ; notwithſtanding 
the inſinuation, as void of foundation as of decency, of the 
ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which his excellency 
pretends, reigns in the Britiſh government, to the misfortune 
of mankind ; and notwithſtanding the irregularity and inde- 
cency of appealing to the Engliſh nation, as if it could be 
ſeparated from its King, for whom the moſt determined ſenti- 
ments of love, of duty, and of confidence, are engraved in 
the hearts of all his ſubjects; the ſaid Earl of Egremont, by 
his Majeſty's orders, laying aſide, in this anſwer, all ſpirit 
of declamation and of harſhneſs, avoiding every offenſive 
word, which might hurt the dignity of ſovereigns, without 
ſtooping to inveRtives againſt private perſons, will confine 
himſelf to facts with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs: and it is 
from this repreſentation of facts, that he appeals to all Eu- 
rope, and to the whole univerſe, for the purity of the King's 
intentions, and for the ſincerity of the wiſhes his Majeſty has 
not ceaſed to make, as well for the moderation he always has 
ſhewed, though in vain, for the maintenance of friendſhip 
and good underſtanding between the Britiſh and Spaniſh na. 
tions. 

The King having received undoubted information, that the 
court of Madrid had ſecretly contracted engagements with 
that of Verſailles, which the miniſters of France laboured to 


poprelent, in all the courts of Europe, as offenſive to Great 
. Britain, 


/ 


ambaſſador of the Catholic King at the court of Lon 
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but ve eantiot cloſt the aecount of ournaval tranſac- A. D. 
gons Within that tittte, withtit adding to tlie loffes 


of 


Fealti; aud combining theſe appearances with the ſlep, which 
the court of Spain had, à Little time before, taken towards his 
Majeſty, in avowing its cönſent, (though that avowal had been 
followed by ap6fogies)' to the memorial preſented the 23d of 
ftly, by the Siet de Buffy, niinifler plenipotentiary of the 
moſt Chiiſtian King, to the King's ſecretary of ſtate; and his 
Majeſty having, afterwards, received intelligence, ſcarce ad- 
mittidg 4 doubt, of troops marching, and of military prepara- 
tions making in all the ports of Spain, judged that his dig- 
nity, as well as his prudence, required him to order his am- 
baſfador at the court of Madrid, by a diſpatch dated the 28th 
of October, to demand, in terms the moſt meaſured how- 
ever, and the moſt amicable, a communication of the treaty 
tecently concluded between the courts of Madrid and Ver. 
faifles, or atleaſt of the articles which might relate to the in- 
tereſts of Great Britain ; and, in order to avoid every thing, 
which could be thought to imply the leaſt ſlight of the dignity, 
of event the delicacy, of his Catholic Majeſty, the Earl of Briſtol, 
was authoriſed to content himſelf with aſſurances, in caſe the 
Catholic King offered to give any, that the (aid engagements 
did not contain any thing that was contrary to the friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between the two crowns, or that was prejudi- 
cal to the intereſts of Great Britain, ſuppoſing that any dif- 


healty was made of ſhewing the treaty. The King could not 


give a leſs equivocal proof of his dependence on the good 
aith of the Catholic King, than in ſhewing him an unbounded 
confidence, in ſo important an affair, and which ſo eſſentially 
intereſted his own dignity, the good of his kingdoms, and 
the happineſs of his people. | . 

How great, then, was the King's ſurprize, when, inſtead 
of receiving the juſt ſatisfaction which he had a right to ex- 
pet, he learnt from his ambaſſador, that having addreſſed 
dimſelf to the miniſter of Spain for that purpoſe, he could 
only draw from him a refuſal to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
bis Majeſty's juſt requiſitions, which he had accompanied with 

Vor. V. 8 terms 
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of the French ſhipping in the former. years of this 


war, one hundred and ſeventeen privateers and 
armed 


terms that breathed nothing but - haughtineſs, animoſity, and 
menace; and which ſeemed ſo ſtrongly to verify the ſuſpicions 
of the unamicable diſpoſition of the court of Spain, that no- 

thing leſs than his Majeſty's moderation, and his reſolution 
taken to make all the efforts poſſible to avoid the misfortunes 


inſeparable from a rupture, could determine him to make 3 


laſt trial; by giving orders to his ambaſſador to addreſs him- 
ſelf to the miniſter of Spain, to deſire him to inform him of 
the intentions of the court of Madrid towards that of Great 


Britain in this conjuncture, if they had engagements, or formed 


the defign to join the King's enemies in the preſent war, or to 
depart, in any mianner, from the neutrality they had hitherto 
obſerved ; and to make that miniſter ſenfible, that, if they 
perſiſted in refuſing all ſatisfaction on demands ſo juſt, ſo ne- 
ceſſary, and ſo intereſting, the King could not but conſider 
ſuch a refuſal as the moſt authentic avowal, that Spain had 
taken her part, and that there only remained for his Ma- 
jeſty to take the meaſures which his royal prudence ſhould 
dictate for the honour and dignity of his crown, and for the 
proſperity and protection of his people : and to recall his am- 

baſſador. 

Unhappily for the public tranquillity, for the intereſt of 
the two nations, and for the good of mankind, this laſt ſtep 
was as fruitleſs as the preceding ones; the Spaniſh miniſter, 
keeping no further meaſures, anſwered dryly; © That it was 
in that very moment, that the war was declared, and the King's 
dignity attacked, and that the an of Briſtol might retire * 
and when, he ſhould think proper.“ 

And in order to ſet in its true light the declaration,“ That 
if the reſpe& due to his Catholic Majeſty had been regaded, 
explanations might have been had without any difficulty, and 
that the miniſters of Spain might have ſaid frankly, as Mon!. 
de Fuentes, by the King s expreſs order, declares publickly, 
that the ſaid treaty is only a convention between the family of 


Bout bon ; wherein there is nothing which has the leaſt rela- 


uon 


* 
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armed merchantmen, which mounted 698 carriage 
guns and 239 ſwivels, and carried 5576 men: 


tion to the preſent war; and that the guaranty, which is therein 
ſpecified, is not to be underſtood but of the dominions, which 
ſhall remain to France after the war;“ it is declared, that 
very far from thinking of being wanting to the reſpect, ac- 


knowledged to be due to crowned heads, the inſtructions, 


given to the Earl of Briſtol, have always been to make the 


requiſitions, on the ſubject of the engagements between the 


courts of Madrid and Verlailles, with all the decency, and all 
the attention poſſible; and the demand of a categorical an- 
ſwer was not made till after repeated, and the moſt ſtinging 
refuſals to give the leaſt ſatis faction, and at the laſt extremity ; 
therefore, if the court of Spain ever had the deſign to give 
this ſo neceſſary ſatisfaction, they had not the leaſt reaſon 
that ought to have engaged them to defer it to the moment, 
when it could no longer be of uſe. But, fortunately, the 
terms, in which the declaration is conceived, ſpare us the re- 
gret of not having received it ſooner ; for it appears at firſt 
fight, that the anſwer is not at all conformable to the demand: 
We wanted to be informed, if the court of Spain intended to join 
the French, our enemies, to make war on Great Britain, or to de- 
art from their neutrality: whereas the anſwer concerns one 
treaty only, which is ſaid to be of the 15th of Auguſt, care- 
fully avoiding to ſay the leaſt word, that could explain, in 
any manner, the intentions of Spain towards Great Britain, or 
the further engagements they may have contracted in the pre- 
ſent criſis, 

After a deduction, as exact as faithful, of what has paſſed 
between the two courts, it is left to the impartial public to 
decide, which of the two has always been inclined to peace, 
and which was determined on war. | 

As to the reſt, the Earl of Egremont has the honour to ac- 
quaint his excellency the count de Fuentes, by the King's or- 
der, that the neceſſary paſſports for him ſhall be expedited, 
and that they will not fail to procure him all poſſible facilities 
ſor his paſſage to the port which he ſhall think moſt con- 
vemient. 
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and ſix ſhips of the line and eight king's frigates, 
which together carried 636 guns and 6240 men: 
beſides a conſiderable number of merchantmen, 


| amongſt whom were four. Eaſt, India ſhips v of 


very great value. Though it muſt. be acknow- 


ledged, and indeed it could not be expected to 


be otherwiſe, when the enemy had ſo many priva- 
teers. at ſea, where they ventuted the. whole, remains. 
of their ſtrength, to interrupt our merchantile na- 
vigation, had very few merchantmen of their own, 
very little commerce acroſs, the. ocean, and out 
ſhips under convoy did not obey the King's ſhips, 
lent to protect them; the loſs of the Engliſh 

exceeded 


> 


un The Berten, from Port L'Orient to the Iſle of France 
and Pondicherry, pierced for 64, mounting 28 guns, 353 
men, including 93 ſoldiers, laden with ordnance and naval 
ſores, merchandize, and 24,000 dollars 1 in ſpecie. Cargo va- 
lued by the Captain at go,000l, ſterling, The, Boulogne, 20 
guns, homeward bound, 140 men. Cargo valued at 40, oool. 
Le Beaumont, 22 guns, 600 tons, 280 men, taken by the 
King George privateer, of 24 guns, 240 men, Captain Reid 
commander, after an obſtinate engagement of ſeven, hours; 
in which the French had 60 men killed, the privazeer. 25 
killed. Cargo valued at 90, oool. 


D Extract of a letter frem Captain Innes, 3 of the Enter- 
 » prize, to Mr. Cleland, dated i in the Downs, . 
© I cannot help informing their Lordſhips, of the bad be- 


haviour of the maſters of the conyoys in general; for, the 


whole voyage, they never obeyed any one fignal that tended 
to keep them in their ſtations, and it was in, vain to, fire, ſhot 
to compel them, becauſe they took care to be ſcattered about 


fo much, that they ſeldom were within gun ſhot ; and when, 


I ſhortened ail for the bad ſailing ſhips, moſt of the others 


kept a head, and to windward, often as far off as we —_ 
ut 
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exceeded that of the enemy's ſhips; in the propor- A. 


tion of three to one, in number, though much in- 
ſerior in ſtrength and value. 

We muſt alſo do juſtice to the character of Cap- 
tain Smith, and Mr. M Bride, commander of the 
Grace armed cutter. Captain Smith, in his Ma- 


jeſty s ſhip Seahorſe, of 20 guns and 160 men, 


engages the Le Grand frigate, of 34 guns, about 


but ſee their halls, and frequently in the mornings, the En- 
terprize was the hindermoſt ſhip of the fleet, except one or 
two bad ſailing ſhips, that I made my ſtudy to keep fight of. 
In the night time | via fire ſolve ſhot at them, in hopes it 
would put them in mind of doihg their duty; according to 
the inſiructions they had from me; but inſtead of that, I had 
the mortification to ſee my ſignals, which were made in the 
King's ſhip, diſobeyed with contempt, and found it was in vain 
to throw away any more powder and ſhot at them, as I might 
have fired all that was in the ſhip without anſwering any end. 
I may venture to ſay, if the ſhips that loſt company with me 
had kept in their ſtations as they oughit to have done, ſo many 
ſhips would not have been taken, as I brought home ſome of 
the worſt ſailing ſhips in the fleet.” FE | 

The French took 814 ſhips from the Engliſh in the courſe 
of the year 1761 ; amongſt which we do not meet with any 
ſhip of great value, except the Ajax Indiaman, Captain Lind- 
ſey, from Bengal; valued at 200, o00 I. and only one ſmall 
veſſel, the Speedwell cutter, of eight guns, belonging to the 
navy, whoſe Captain, (James Allen, Eſq;) was honnurably ac- 
quitted by a court martial, who were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that the ſaid cutter, being taken in the harbour of Vigo, was 
an illegal capture. 115 

There were 25, o and upwards of French priſoners in our 
poſſeſſion, notwithſtanding the many exchanges made by cartel- 
ſips during this year, The number of Engliſh priſoners iu 
France did not exceed 1200. 

S 3 34 leagues 
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A. D. 34 leagues S. W. of the Start, on the 11th of 
3701. January, for an hour and a quarter with great 


warmth, within piſtol ſhot, during which the 
ſhips were board and board three ſeveral times, 
with great ſlaughter on both ſides. But the Uni- 
corn, of 28 guns, coming within two gun ſhot of 
them, the Le Grand ſteered away, and notwith- 
ſtanding Captain Smith's endeavours to bring him 
to action a ſecond time, the French frigate eſcaped, 
having killed eleyen of the crew in the Scahorſe, 
and wounded thirty-eight. This action was 
eſteemed amongſt the braveſt, and the captain 
was introduced, and received moſt graciouſly by 
his Majeſty, on that account, and promoted to a 

better command in the navy. I 
Mr. M*Bride, being off Dunkirk with the Grace 
armed cutter, and obſerving a dogger privateer in 
the road, he immediately left his ſtation to join 
the Maidſtone, and propoſed cutting out the pri- 
vateer that night, if Captain Digges would let 
him have four boats manned and armed; which 
he very readily complied with, knowing his abili- 
ties and reſolution. The boats left the ſhips at 
ten o'clock at night; and when they came near 
the road, they laid all their oars acroſs, except 
two in each boat, which they muffled with bayes, 
to prevent their being heard at a diſtance. They 
rowed in that manner till they were within muſket 
ſhot of the privateer; and, being haled, they made 
no anſwer ; but in a few minutes boarded him on 
both ſides, and took poſſeſſion of him WE 
the 


- 
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the loſs of a man, and only two were wounded, A. D. , 
Mr. M*Bride ſhot the lieutenant of the privateer 1761, 
through the head with a muſket, as he was point- 
ing a gun into the boat; and one common man 

was killed, and five wounded. This was done 
within half gun- ſhot of a fort on the eaſt ſide of 

the harbour, but the fort did not fire at them; 
and when the priſoners were ſecured, they cut the 
cables, and failed out of the road, 
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Containing the war between Great Britain and Spain ; 
and beiween France, Spain and Portugal. The 
continuation of the war with France. The con- 
queſts of the and of Martinico, and of the Grana- 
dilloes, Granada, St. Vincent, Sc. The battles 
of Wilkamſtadt and Friedberg, and other attions 
between the allies and French in Germany. The 
ſtate of the war letween the King of Pruſſia and his 
confederate enemies. Peace between his Pruſſian 
Majeſty and the Czar of Muſcovy and the Swedes, 
The ſurrender of Schweidnitz. His advantages 
over the Auſtrians and Imperialiſls at Reichenbach, 
Sc. The ſiege and conqueſt of the Havannab, 
French invaſion of Newfoundland. Negeciations of 
peace renewed between Great Britain and France ; 
and preliminaries ligned between Great Britain, 
France 
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France and Spain, The conqueſt of the Manillas ; 
aud the unfortunate txpedition again} the Spaniſo 
ſeutlement of Buenos Ayres. The definitive treaty of 

ce between Great Britain, France and Spain, 
including Portugal. 


HE Spaniſh court, having ſigned the Family D. 


Compact with France, in Auguſt, only 
waited the arrival of their riches from South 
America, and to make ſuch preparations for the 
ſecurity of their trade and territories, as the na- 
ture of their navigation, and the ſituation and 
condition of their colonies required. So that, as 
ſoon as their ſhips of war were ready to put to 
ſea®; and ordnance of all ſorts had been ſent to 

America 


Eleven ſhipy of the line were ready at Ferrol: and their 
navy, by the following liſt, made a very reſpectable appear- 
A Liſt of the Spanizu Navy, gs it ſtood in 1759. 


Guns, Guns. 
EI Phœnix 80 El Gyerriero 68 
El Rayo 8» El Vencedor 68 
La Rayna 70 El Soberano 68 
El Tygre 70 El Hector 68 
La Galicia 76 El Gallardo 63 
El Infanto 70 El Magnanimo 68 
La Princeſſa 70 El Dichoſo 9 
El San Philippe 70 El Diligente 68 
E] Oriente 68 El Friumphante 68 
EI Levia 68 El Monarcho 68 
El Aquillon 68 E! geri 68 
El Neptuno 68 El Arogante 68 
EI Brillante 68 El Superbe 68 
N Glorioſa 68 El Ponderoſo | 68 


El Con- 


of Spain. 
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A. D. America, and a large body of troops were ready 
1762. at Cadiz to follow, for the defence of their iſlands 


and colonies, their pacific and ſoothing declarations 


- 


El Contente. 
El Hercules 
El Principe 
El Victorioſo 
El Terrible 
El Atlante 
Africa 
El Firme 
El Aquiles 
La Eſpana 
Ferdinando 


_  Afia 


-El Septentrion 
El America 
El Dragon 
La Europe 
La Caſtilla 
El Campion 

El Tridente 

El Conqueſtador 
El Atſtuto 
El Fuerte 
Adventurero 
Andaluzio 
La Eſmeraldo 
La Pallas 
La juno 
La Eſtrea 
La Ventura 
La Venus 
La Induſtrie 
La Liebre 


Guns. 
68 
68 
68 


68 


68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
62 
60 
60 
60 
60 


La Venganza 
La Victoria 
La Ermiona 
Galgo 


La Dorado 


La Peria 
La Aquila 

La Frecha 

El Gazutta 
El Catalan 

El Ibicinea 
La Flora 

El Diligence 
El Jaſon 

La Conception 
El Gabilan 
Gilano Xebeck 
El Mercurio 
El Jupiter 
El Voſante 
El Cuſador 
Mars ſloop 

La Liebre 

El Galgo 

El Majorquin 


Bomb ketches, 
El Eſterope 
El Bronſe 
El Pieramonte 
El Bulcano 


and 
Guns, 
24 
126 
24 
22 
2 
22 
22 
22 
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and behaviour towards the Britiſh ambaſſador at A. D. 
Madrid were changed into hoſtile and indecent 758. 
menaces and imputations, that diſcovered their 
intention to proceed to an immediate rupture; 
and before their unprecedented ill treatment of the 
Farl of Briſtol, and their hoſtile reſolution could 


Guns. Guns. 
Fire Ships. El Bolompago 
El Valenciano 14 El Rayo 
El Trueno 2 | | | 
San Ferdinando, pierced for 60 guns, ſerved as a hulk 
| at Cadiz, 


Addition made to the Spaniſh Navy, in 1760-1, 


Guns. Guns. . 
El Monarco 86 FElGyjon 70 
La Nuova Princeſſa 84 El Diamante 64 
El Elephante 76 El St. Geronimo 60 

El Vigorozo 74 
Recapitulation of the above lift. 

Guns Guns. 
One ſhip of 86 Three 30 
One 84 Seven 26 
Two 80 Three 24 
One 76 Eight 22 
One 74 Five 20 
Seven 70 Five 18 
Twenty-nine 68 Four 16 
One 64 
One 62 Bomb Ketches. 
Eight 60 Four 16 
Four 58 One 14 
One co Four Fire- ſhips | 


And the hulk at Cadiz, making in all 101 fail, 
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A. D. be communicated to the Britiſh court, ordets were 

ö 170%. iſſued out, from the King of Spain, to the g6- 

„ of the ſea · port towns of that kingdom, 
Engliſh for the detention of Engliſh ſhips *. 


Kups. F eas This 


» Copy of the King of Spain's orders to the governors of the fea. 
port towns of that kingdom, for the detention of the Englib 


fois. Tranſlated from the original Spaniſh, 


Buen Retiro, Dec. 10, 1761. 
« His Majeſty is pretty fare that the King of England has 
already, or will, in a few days, declare war, or cauſe hoſt 
lities to be commenced againſt his Majeſty's ſubjects: on this 
ſuppoſition, and until we are informed what conduct the Eng- 
liſh will obſerve in their rupture with Spain, which their in- 
juſtice has occaſioned, it is his Majeſty's will, that the ſhips of 
that nation that ſhould be found in any of the | of his do- 
minions ſhall be detained, declaring at the ſame time, that 
this is only done to keep them as a depoſit, and which is to 
be effected with the precautions that the concerned ſhall think 
proper to take for the preſervation of the ſhips and cargoes, 
till his Majeſty finds that the King of England begins the 
war, agrecable to the regulations eſtabliſhed amongſt civilized 
nations, when they will be ſet at liberty. To put in execu- 
tion this his Majeſty's orders, and that nothing may be want- 
ing to obtain the true object thereof, it is neceſſary that your 
Loxdfhip will make ſeiaure of all the Engliſh ſhips, either 
men of war or merchantmen, that ſhould be found in the 
ports of your juriſdiction, taking aff their rudders, and ſe- 
curing their papers, to prevent their putting out to fea: care 
Mall be taken that no ill treatment is offered to their crews, 
and that no hurt be done to their eatgoes, taking what nea- 
fures ſhould: be requiſite to the ſatisfaction of their 1 
owners for their preſervation, 
k is likewiſe his Majeſty's pleaſute, that an embargo ſhall 
be laid in all the ports of Spain (till new orders) on all ſhips 
or veſſels of any nation whatſocyer, beginning with the Spaniſh 


ſhips 


| 
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This haughty, inſolent and hoſtile ds 4 A. D. 


Spain, fully confirmed the ſuſpicions and the. pro- 


priety of the advice of Mr. PiTT and Lord Tem- Remarks 


ple: what an opportunity was loſt! whoſoever 
canſiders the ſituation, of Spain (unprepared. as 
ſhe was, when the written advice was given) wieh 
teſpect to her ports, her ſhips. of war in thoſe 

rts, her colonies, her commerce, her own as 
well as the riches of France on board her ſhips, 
can never ſufficiently lament. the. loſs of an au- 
tumnal campaign to find her employment at 
home; if his Catholic Majeſty would) then have 
preferred war to the voice of peace; But if ve 
add, that the Engliſh fleet was, at no time ſo 
ſormidahle, her ſeamen. never ſo full of ſpirits, 


and fluſhed with repeated victories ; for in Europet ength 
only we had 140 ſhips of war, and above 1000f our 


more in diſtant. parts, of the world; poſterity willßert. 


fink. in amazement; at the ſupineneſs and neglect of 
that critical period, in which, Europe, as well as; 
England; might have been delivered from the reſt· 


ſhips; in order to hinder any intelligence that might be given 
to the enemy of this rupture, and to provide againſt the dan 
ger that, by ſuch information; the Spaniſn men of war, or 
merchantmen, naw at ſeaz would run of being ſeized by the 
enemy. * | 
This order has no other; exception, but that no obſtruction 
or hindrance ſhall be put to the departure from this port of any 
veſſel that Don Juan de Arraiga, or the miniſters of tbe ma 
nue department, ſlrall think proper to ſend out. The King» 
_—_ your prudence agdizeal for the» execution-of his! 
ders,” | | 
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leſs ates... and continual hoſtilities . of the 
Houſe of Bourbon. 


| Reality of By this time alſo the court of London were 


the Fami- 
ly Com- 
pact. 


convinced of the reality of the Family Compact, 
and of its dangerous tendency, to monopolize the 
trade and commerce of all the world, and to eſtab- 
liſh an univerſal monatchy in the Houſe of Bour. 
bon. Therefore, no time was now to be tfifled 
away 


© Heads of the Family Compact of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

Verſailles, December 24. The treaty of friendſhip and 
union, which the King concluded with the King of Spain on 
the 15th of Auguſt 1761, under the denomination of a family 
convention, the ratifications of which were exchanged on the 
$th of September following, is to be printed agreeable to the 
intention of their Majeſties; mean while it hath been chought 
proper to publiſſi the following faithful abſtract of it. 

The preamble ſets forth the motives for concluding the 
treaty, and the objects of it. The motives are, the ties of 
blood between the two Kings, and the ſentiments they enter- 
tain for each other. The object of it is to give ſtability and 
permanency to thoſe duties, which naturally flow from affinity 
and friendſhip, and to eſtabliſh a ſolemn and laſting monument 
of that reciprocal intereſt, which ought to be the baſis of the 
deſires of the two monarchs, and of the . of their 
royal families. 

The treaty itſelf contains twenty-eight articles: 3 

I. Both Kings will, for the future, look pon every . 
their enemp, that becomes the enemy of eit ber. 

II. Their Majefties reciprocally guaranty all their domi- 
nions in whatever part of the world they be ſituated; but they 
expreſsly ſtipulate that this guaranty ſhall extend only to thoſe 
dominions, reſpectively, of which the two crowns ſhall be in 
poſleſlion, the moment they are at peace with all the world. 


NI. The 
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away in fruitleſs queſtions, propoſals and negoci- 
ations. Spain had pulled on the deceitful maſk of 
a ſe- 


III. The two Kings extended their guaranty to the King of 
the Two Sicilies and the infant Duke of Parma, on condition 
chat theſe two Princes guaranty the dominions of their Moſt 
Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties. 


IV. Though this mutual inviolable guaranty is to be ſup- 


ported with all the forces of the two Kings, their Majeſties have 
thought proper to fix the * which are to be firſt fur- 
niſhed. 

V, VI, VII. Theſe articles determine the quality and quan- 
tity of theſe firſt ſuccours, which the power required engages 
to furniſh the power requiring Theſe ſuccours conſiſt of ſhips 
and frigates of war, and of land forces both horſe and foot. 
Their number is determined, and the poſts -and ſtations to 


which they are to repair. 


VIII. The war in which France ſhall be involved in con- 
ſequence of her engagewents by the treaty of Weſtphalia, or 
other alliances with the Princes and States of Germany and 
the north, are excepted from the caſes in which Spain is bound 
to furniſh ſuccours to France, unleſs ſome maritime pocber take 
part in thoſe wars, or France be attacked by land in her own 
country, 

IX, The potentate requiring may ſend one or more com- 

miſſaries, to ſee whether the potentate required hath 2 
the ſtipulated ſuccours within the limited time. 
X, XI. The potentate required ſhall be at liberty to ke 
only one repreſentation on the uſe to be made of the ſuccours 
furniſhed to the potentate requiring : This, however, is to be 
underſtood only of caſes where an enterprize is to be carried 
into immediate execution ; and not of ordinary caſes, where 
the power that is to furniſh the ſuccours is obliged only to hold 
them in readineſs' in that part of his dominions which the 
power requiring ſhall appoint. 

XII, XIII. The demand of ſuccours ſhall be held a ſalfici- 
ent proof, on one hand, of the neceſſity of receiving them; 

and, 


— 
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A. D. a ſecret enemy, had not thificed this thatter, but 
ce. publickly and ſolemnly declared; That his Catholic 


Majeſty 


and, on the other, of the obfigntion to give them. The fur. 
niſting of chem ſhall not, therefore, he evaded under atiy pre. 
text; and without entering into any difeuffion, the ffipalared 
number of ſhips and land forces fhall, thiree months after re. 


quiſition, be confidered as belonging to the potenitate requir- 


n XV. The charges of the faid ſhips and troops fall 
be defrayed by the power to which they. are ſent : arid the 
power which ſends them, ſhalt hold ready other ſhips to re- 
place thoſe which may be loſt by aceidents of the ſeas or of 
war; and alſo the neceſſary recruits and preparations for the 
land forces. | | 

XVI. The ſaccours above ſtipulated ſhall be confidered as 


the leaſt that either of the two monarehs ſhall be at liberty to 


furniſh to the ocher: but as it is their iutentiot that a war de- 


dlared againſt either, ſhall be regarded as perſonal by the 
other; they agree, that when they happen to be both engaged 
in war againſt the ſame enemy or enemies, they will wage it 


Jointly with their whole forces; and that in ſuck caſey they 
will enter into a particular convention, fuited to circumſtan- 
ces, and ſettle as well the reſpective and reciprocal efforts to 
be made, as their political and military plans of operations, 
which ſhall be executed by common conſent and with perſed 
agreement. | 

XVII, XVIII. The two powers reciprotally and formally 
engage; not to liſten to, nor to make; any propoſals of peice 


to their common enemies, but by mutual conſent ; and, in time 


of peace, as well as in time of war, to conſider the intereſts 
of the allied crown as their o- n; to cvifipenſate'their reſpec- 
tive loſſes and advantages, and to act as if the two nionarchics 

XIX, XX, The King of Spain contracts for the King of 
the Two Sicilies, the engagements of this treaty, and pro- 
miſes to cauſe it to be ratified: by that Prince; provided - 


— 
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M. jeſty 15 the future (viz, from the time of ſigning 4A. D. 


the Family Compact) would look upon every power 


- 


the proportion of the ſuccours to be furniſhed by his Sicilian 
Majeſty, ſhall be ſettled in proportion to his power. The 
three monarchs engage to ſupport, on all occaſions, the dig+ 
nity and rights of their houſe, and thoſe of all the Princes de- 
ſcended from it. 

XXI, XXII. No other power but thoſe of the auguſt bouſe 
of Bourbon ſhall be inſerted, or admitted to accede to the 
preſent treaty. Their reſpective ſubjects and dominions ſhall 
participate in the connection and advantages ſettled between 
the ſovereigns, and ſhall not do or undertake any thing Oy 
to the good underſtanding ſubſiſting between them. 

XXIII. The Droit d'Aubaine ſhall be aboliſhed in favour of 
the ſubjects of their Catholic and Sicilian Majeſties, who ſhall 
enjoy in France the ſame privileges as the natives. The French 
ſhall likewiſe be treated in Spain and the Two Sicilies, as the 
natural born ſubjects of theſe two monarchies, | 
XXIV. The ſubjects of the three ſovereigns ſhall enjoy, in 

their reſpective dominions in Europe, the ſame rg and 
exemptions, as the natives. 

XXV. Notice ſhall be given to the powers, wich whom the 
three contracting monarchs have already concluded, or ſhall 
hereafter conclude, treaties of commerce, that the treatment of 
the French in Spain and the Two Sicilies, of the Spaniards in 


France and the Two Sicilies, and of the Sicilians in France 


and Spain, ſhall not be cited nor ſerve as a precedent ; it being 
the intention of their moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and Sicilian 
Majeſties, that no other nation ſhall participate in the advan- 
tages of their reſpective ſubjects. 

XXVI. The contracting parties ſhall reciproca!ly diſcloſe to 
each other their alliances and negociations, eſpecially when 
they have reference to their common intereſts ; and their mi- 
liſters at all the courts of Europe ſhall live in the greateſt har- 
mony and mutual confidence, 

Vor. V. * XXVII. This 
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1762, 
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War de- 
clared 

_ againſt 
Spain. 
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as his enemy, that became the enemy of the French 
King. And that they two were determined to 
unite in every meaſure to promote their reciprocal 
intereſts, in prejudice to the trade, commerce and 


power of all other nations, not of their family, 


ſentiments and religion. 

Theſe conſiderations and provocations deter- 
mined the Britiſh miniſtry to declare war againſt 
Spain on the 4th of January 1762 *, But the 


Oppor- 


XXVII. This article contains only a ſtipulation concerning 
the ceremonial to be obſerved between the miniſters of France 
and Spain, with regard to precedency at foreign courts. 

XXVIII. This contains a Mens to ratify the treaty, 


6 His Majeſty's FW OA of war againf the King of Spain, 
GEORGE R. 

The conſtant object of our attention, ſince our acceſſion to 
the throne, has been, if poſſible, to put an end to the cala. 
mities of war, and to ſettle the public tranquillity upon a ſolid 
.and laſting foundation. To prevent thoſe calamities from 
being extended till farther ; and becauſe the moſt perfect har. 
mony between Great Britain and Spain 1s at all times the mu- 
tual intereſt of both nations; it has been our earneſt defire to 
maintain the ſtricteſt amity with the King of Spain, and to 
accommodate the diſputes between Us and that crown in the 
moſt amicable manner. This object we have ſteadily purſaed, 


_ notwithſtanding the many partialities ſhewn by the Spaniards 


to Our enemies the French, during the courſe of the preſent 
war, inconſiſtent with their neutrality; and moſt eſſential 
proofs have been given of the friendſhip and regard of the 
court of Great Britain for the King of Spain and his family, 
After a conduct fo friendly, and ſo full of good faith, on Our 
part, it was matter of great ſurprize to Us, to find a memo- 
rial, delivered on the 23d day of July laſt, by Mon. = 
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opportunity was ſlipped. This could not. be done A 


now wich the ſame proſpect of ſucceſs, as it 
might 


niniſter plenipotentiary of France, to one of Our principal 


ſecretaries of ſtate, expreſsly relating to the diſputes between 
Us and the crown of Spain ; and declaring, that if thoſe ob- 
jects ſhould bring on a war, the French King would be obliged 
to take part therein. Our ſurpriſe was increaſed, when after- 
wards this unprecedented and offenſive ſtep, made by a power 
in open war with Us, was avowed by the Spaniſh miniſter, to 
Our ambaſſador at Madrid, to have been taken with the full 
approbation and conſent of the King of Spain. But, as this 
avowal was accompanied with the maſt becoming apologies on 
the part of the King of Spain, and with affurances, that ſuch 
memorial never would have been delivered, if it had been 
foreſeen that We ſhould have looked upon it in an offenſive 
light ; and that the King of Spain was at liberty, and ready, 
to adjuſt all His differences with Great Britain, without the 
intervention, or knowledge, of France; and ſoon after, We 
had the ſatisfaction to be informed, by Our ambaſſador at 
Madrid, that the Spaniſh miniſter, taking notice of the re- 


ports induſtriouſly ſpread of an approaching rupture, had ac- 


quainted Him, that the King of Spain had, at'no time, been 
more intent on cultivating a good correſpondence with Us ; 
and as the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Our court made repeated de- 
clarations to the ſame. effect, We thought ourſelves bound, in 
juſtice and prudence, to forbear coming to extremities. But 
the ſame tender concern for the welfare of Our ſubjects, 
which prevented Our accelerating precipitately a war with 
Spain, if it could poſſibly be avoided, made it neceſſary for 
Us to endeavour to know with certainty, what were the en- 
gagements,. and real intentions of the court of Spain. There- 
fore, as we had information, that engagements had been late- 


y contracted between the courts of Madrid and Verſailles ; 


and it was ſoon after induſtriouſly ſpread throughout all Europe, 
by the miniſters of France, that the purport of thoſe engage- 
nents was hoſtile to Great Britain, and that Spain was on the 
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A. D. might have been, three months before, with 2 
1762. ſufficient ſtrength on the coaſt of Spain, ready to 
| | Enter 


point of entering into the war; We directed our ambaſſador 
to deſire, in the moſt friendly terms, a communication of the 
treaties lately concluded between France and Spain ; or of 
ſuch articles thereof as immediately related to the intereſts of 
Great Britain, if any ſach there were; or, at leaſt, an aſſurance 
that there were none incompatible with the friendſhip ſubſiſing 
berween Us and the crown of Spain. Our aſtoniſhment and 
concern was great when we learnt, that, ſo far from giving ſa- 
tis faction upon ſo reaſonable an application, the Spaniſh mi- 
niſter had declined anſwering ; with reaſonings and infinuations 
of every hoſtile tendency : and as, at the ſame time, we had 
intelligence that great armaments were making in Spain, by 
ſea and land, We thought it abſolutely neceſfary to try, once 
more, if a rupture could be avoided : We therefore directed 
Our ambaſſador to aſk in a firm, but friendly manner, whether 
the court of Madrid intended to join the French, our enemies 
to act hoſtilely againſt Great Britain, or to depart from it 
neutrality z and if he found the Spaniſh miniſter avoided to 
give a clear anſwer, to inſinuate, in the moſt decent manner, 
that the refuſing, or avoiding to anſwer a queſtion ſo reaſon- 
able, could only ariſe from the King of Spain's having already 
engaged, or reſolved to take part againſt us, and muſt be 
looked upon as an avowal of ſuch hoſtile intention, and equi- 
valent to a declaration of war; and that he had orders imme- 
diately to leave the court of Madrid. The peremptory re. 
fuſal by the court of Spain to give the leaſt ſutisfaction, with 
regard to any of thoſe reaſonable demands on Our put, and 
the ſolemn declaration at the ſame time made by the Spaniſh 
miniſter, that they confidered the war as then actually declar- 
ed, prove, to a demonſtration, that their reſolution to at 
offenſively, was ſo abſolutely and irrevocably taken, that it 
could not be any longer diſſembled, or denied. The King of 
Spain therefore, having been induced, without any provoct- 
tion on Our part, to conſider the war as already commenced 
A 
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enter upon action, and to prevent the fatal effects A 
of that invaſion of Portugal, which followed; and 

which not only anſwered the views of France, to 
divide our forces, and to 1fcreafe our national ex- 
pences, in the defence of an additional ally on the 
continent, but threatened us with the loſs of that 


lucrative trade, ſhould the King of Spain be per- 


mitted to add Portugal to his dominions. 


dog 


50. 


The declaration of war was accompanied with Commiſ.- 
his Majeſty' 8 commiſſion, impowering the admi- ſion for 


ralty to iſſue letters of marque, and commiſſions 
for prĩvateets to act againſt the ſubjects of Spain. 
But there were no orders iſſued out to detain ſuch 
Spaniſh ſhips, as were trading in the ports of Great 
Britain,, and had come into thoſe ports before the 
declaration of war. They were ſuffered to ſail 
vithout interruption. And when the parliament 
met after their Chriſtmas adjournment, his Ma- 
jeſty, on the 19th of Jan. communicated to both 


apzinſt Us, which has in effect been declared at Madrid; We 


null, that-by the bleſſing of Almighty God on the juſtice of 
our cauſe, We ſhall be able to defeat the ambitious deſigns, 
which have formed this union berween the two branches of 
the Houſe of Bourbon; having now begun a new war; and 
portend the moſt dangerous conſequences to all Europe. There- 
fore, We have thought fit to declare, and do hereby declare 
var againſt the ſaid King of Spain ; and' We will, in purſu- 
ace of ſuch declaration, vigorouſly proſecute the ſaid war, 

wherein the honour of Our crown, the welfare of Our ſab- 
jefts, and proſperity of Our nation, which We are determined 


l al times, with our utmoſt power to preſerve and ſupports are 
bo greatly concerned. 
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A.D. houſes the neceſſity he had been under to declare 


war againſt r in theſe words: 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I have ſo oſten aſſured you of my fliceie ae 
ſition to put an end to the calamities of war, and 
to reſtore the public tranquility, on ſolid and laſt- 
ing foundations, that no impartial perſon either 
at home, or abroad, can ſuſpect me of unneceſ. 


ſarily kindling a new war in Europe. But, it is 


with concern, I acquaint you, that, ſince your 
receſs, I have found myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged 
to declare war againſt Spain. The cauſes are ſet 
forth in my public declaration on this occaſion , 


and therefore I ſhall not detain you with the repe- 


tition of them. My own conduct, ſince my ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, as well as that of the late 
King, my royal grandfather, towards Spain, has 
been ſo full of good-will and friendſhip ; ſo averſe 
to the laying hold of ſeveral juſt grounds of com- 
plaint, which might have been alledged ; and ſo 
attentive to the advantages of the Catholic King, 
and his family; chat it was matter of the greateſt 
ſurprize to me, to find, that engagements had, 
in this conjuncture, been entered into between 
that crown, and France; and a treaty made, to 
nite all the branches of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
in the moſt ambitious, and dangerous deſigns 
againſt the commerce, and independency of the 
reſt of Europe; and particularly of my king⸗ 
doms, 


Wha'cver 


* 
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Whatever colours may be endeavoured to be A. P. 
ut upon theſe injurious proceedings of the court * 
of Madrid; I have nothing to reproach myſelf 
with; and, though I have left nothing untried, 
that could have prevented this rupture, I have 
thought ir neceſſary to prepare againſt every event. 
| therefore rely on the divine bleſſing on the juſtice 
of my cauſe ; the zealous, and powerful, aſſiſt- 
ance of my faithful ſubjects; and the concurrence 
of my allies, who muſt find themſelves involved 
in the N and extenſive projects of my 
enemies. | 

1 leave theſe conſiderations with you, full of 
the juſteſt confidence, that the honour of my 
crown, and the intereſts of my kingdoms, are fafe 
in your hands, 


This ſpeech, after mature conſideration in both Reſolut. 
houſes of parliament, produced very warm ad. ons of 
drefles, by which they engaged to ſupport bis bent 
Majeſty, in the moſt effectual manner, in the pro- 
ſecution of this new branch of the war, fomented 
and intended by France to harraſs and to force 
Great Britain by an extenſive and expenſive war, 
to ſubmit to diſadvantageous conditions of peace. 

On the part of Spain; his Catholic Majeſty, Spaio 1 
though he had commenced hoſtilities, by the de-clares war 
tention of the Britiſh ſhips in his ports, and the re- . 
ſtraint that was laid on the Britiſh ſubjects with- tain. 
in his dominions, ſuſpended a formal declaration 
of war, till that ceremony had been ſolemnly per- 
formed at London; waiting for that event, which 
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was the unavoidable effect of his own hoſtile pro- 
ceedings, to form a plauſible reaſon.* for his tak. 
| 1 _ 


e The King of Spain's declaration of war, whichwwas publibed at 
Madrid on the 18th of January, © © 


Tus Kino. = 

Although I have already taken for a declaration of war by 
England againſt Spain, the. inconſiderate ſtep of Lord Briflol, 
the Britannic King's ambaſſador at my court, when he de. 
manded of Don Richard Wall, my miniſter of ſtate, what 
engagements I had contraQted with France, making this the 
condition of his demand, or rather adding this threat, 
That if he did not receive a categorical anſwer, he would 
leave my court, and take the denial for an aggreſſion: and al. 
though, before this provocation was received, my patience 
was tired out with ſuffering and beholding, on many occaſions, 
that the Engliſh government minded no other law, but the 


aggrandiſement of their nation by land, and univerſal del- 


potiſm by ſea : I was nevertheleſs deſirous to ſee whether this 
menace ſhould be carried into execution; or whether the court 
of England, ſenſible of the inefficacy of ſuch methods to- 
wards my dignity and that of my crown, would not employ 


others that ſhould be more ſuitable to me, and make me over- 


look all thoſe inſults. But the haughtineſs of the Engliſh was 
ſo far from containing itſelf within juſt bounds; that I have 
juſt learnt that on the ad inſtant a reſolution was taken by the 
Britannic King in council, to declare war againſt Spain. Thus, 
ſeeing myſelf under the hard neceſſity of following this exam- 
ple, which I would never have given, becauſe it is ſo horrible 
and fo contrary to humanity, 1 have ordered, by a decree of 
the 15th inſtant, that war ſhould likewiſe be immediately de- 
clared, on my part, againſt the King of England, his king- 
doms, eſtates, and ſubjects; and that in conſequence thereof, 


proper orders ſhould be ſent to all ports of my dominions, where 


it ſhould be neccf{ary, for their defence and that of my ſubjects, 
as well as for acting offenfively againſt the enemy. 


For 
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ing up arms againſt Great Britain, that had tried 

every method ta prevent a rupture between the 

CCC 
1 ro * 


For this end, I order my council of war to take the requĩi- 
fe meaſures, that this declaration of war may be publiſhed at 
my court, and in my kingdoms, with the formalities, uſual upon 
ſuch occaſions ; and that in conſequence. all kind of hoſtilities, 
may, be. exerciſed towards the Engliſh; that thoſe, of them who 
are. not naturalized in Spain may leave,, wy kingdoms ; that 
they may carry on no trade there; and that only thoſe who _ 
are, employed as artizans may be ſuffered to remain: that ſor 
the future my ſuhjects may have no dealings with thoſe of 
England, nor with the eſtates of that crown, for any of their 
productions or fiſheries, particularly cod, or their manufac- _ 
tures or merchandise; ſo that the inhibition of this trade may 
be underſtood to be, and may be in fact, abſolute and effective, 
and ſtamp a vicious, quality and a prohibition of ſale on the 
aforeſaid effects, productions, fiſheries, cod, merchandise, * 
and manufactures of the dominions of England: that no. vel 
ſels whatſoever, with the above · mentioned effects on board, 
may be admitted into my harbours, and that they may not be 
permitted to be brought in by land, being illicit and prohibited 
in my kingdoms, though they may have been brought or 
depolited in buildings, baggage-warehouſes, ſhops, or houſes 
of merchants or other private perſons, my ſubjects or vaſſals. 
or ſubjects or vaſſals of provinces and ſtates, with Whom Ia F 
in peace or alliance, or have a free trade, whom, nevertheleſs, L, 
intend not to hurt, or to. infringe the peace, the liberty, and pri- 
vilege, which they enjoy by treaty, of carrying on a legal trade 
in my kingdoms with, their ſhips, and the proper and peculiar . 
productions of their lands, provinces, . and conquelts,: or the | 
produce of their manuſactures. 4 bar 13 

I alſo command that all merchants who ſhall have in their 
paſſeſion any cod, ox other fiſh, or produce of the daminions | 
of England, ſhall, in the ſpace of 15 days. from the date of this 
declaration, declare the ſame, and deliver an account 1 45 

£1 
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4 i The next "ep. of che Spanilh court was to ſeek 
* a pretence for — Portugal, as the moſt 


j 


ſought to 


invade 


Sal. either at my court, dr elſewhere, to the officers, who ſhall be 
appointed by the Marquis de Squilace, ſuperintendant. general 
of my revenues, that the whole may be forth- coming: and 
ſuch of the ſaid effects, of which a liſt ſhall not be ſo delivered 


in the ſpace of 15 days, ſhall be immediately. confiſcated; 


two months, and no more being allowed, for the conſumption 


of thoſe, which ſhall be declared ; after which time the mer- 


houles, and, where there is no -cuſtom- houſe, to the houſes 
that ſerve inſtead thereof, that they may be publickly ſold by 
an officer or officers nominated for that end, or, if none ſhould 


be appointed, by the judges ; who ſhall give the produce of the 
ſale to the proprietors ; but none of the ſaid-merchandizes, pro- 
hibited in the manner juſt E ſhall return to HU We. | 


houſesor ſhops. 

I have given a ſeparate conmiiion; with al the neceſſary 

powers, to the Marquis de Squilace, ſoperintendant- general 

of my revenues, that, in that quality, he may ſee that this pro · 
hibited trade be not ſuffered, and that he may immediately 
iſſue ſuch orders and inſtructions, as he ſhall think neceſſary for 
this important end; taking cognizance, in the firſt inſtance, 
in-perſon, and by his ſubdelegates, of the diſputes which ſhall 
ariſe on occaſion of this contraband, with an appeal to the 
council of finances in the hall of juſtice z except however what 
relates to contraband military ſtores, arms, ind other effects 
belonging to war, particularized in treaties of peace, the cog- 
nizance of diſputes on theſe articles belonging to the council of 
war and the military tribunals. 

And I command that all, that is above, be obſerved, auteurs; 
and accompliſhed, under the heavy penalties contained in the 
laws, pragmatiques, and royal cedules, iſſued on like occaſions 
in times paſt, which are to extend alſo to all my ſubjects, and 
te inhabitants of my kingdoms and eſtates, without any ex- 


ception, and notwithſtanding any privileges; my will 2 


chants ſhall be obliged to carry the ſaid effects to the cuſtom. 
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certain means to embroil the Britiſh court. For A. D. 


this purpoſe the miniſters of France and Spain, 
reſident at the court of Liſbon, were ordered by 
their reſpective maſters to declare to the King of 


Portugal, That thoſe two ſovereigns being obliged preach 
to ſupport a war againſt the Engliſh, had found 9 — Spa- 
proper and neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſeveral mutual and um me- hs 
reciprocal obligations between themſelves * ; and tothe King 


take other indiſpenſible meaſures to curb the pride l — 


of the Britiſh nation, which, by an ambitious pro- 
ject to become deſpotic over the ſea, and conſequently 


over all maritime commerce, pretended to keep 


dependent the poſſeſſions of other powers in the 
new world, in order to introduce themſelves there, 
either by underhand uſurpation, or by conqueſt. 
They didnot merely invite his Moſt Faithful Majeſty 
to join in their offenſive and defenſive alliance; but 
they inſiſted upon his immediate compliance with 
their deſire, as a point of duty and intereſt on his 
part, and a matter of neceſſity on theirs, without 
which it would be impoſſible (as they confeſſed) 
to ſucceed againſt the Engliſh. They urged him to 


that this declaration of war ſhall come, 2s ſoon as poſſible, to 
the knowledge of my ſubjects. as well that they may guard their 
perſons and effects from the inſults of the Engliſh, as that they 
may labour to moleſt them by nayal armaments, and by other 
methods authoriſed by the law of arms. 

Giyen at Buen-Rexiro, January 16, 1762. 


*? 


f As theſe obligations were eſtabliſhed during thenegociations 
with England, is it not confefling that France never intended 


jo make peace upon the terms then propoſed ? 
* break 
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break off all correſporidence and commerce with 
. England, as the common enemy of the three, and 


of all maritime nations ; to ſhut up his ports againſt 
the Britiſh ſhips, and to join his forces with France 
and Spain. The King of Spain endeavoured to 


confirm the ſincerity and advantage of theſe propo- 


fals and demands, by repreſenting, that they came 
from one, who was the brother of the Queeen his 


. wife, a trye friend, and a moderate and quiet 


the principal ports of that kingdom, under the 


neighbour, and one that conſidered the intereſts of 
the Moſt Faithful King as his own, and wifhed to 
unite one with the other, ſo as that, in peace and 
war, Spain and Portugal might be conſidered as 
belonging to one maſter. Buthethenremarked, that 


| this could not be done fo long as any power in war 


with Spain, had any expectations of finding ſhelter 
and ſuccours in Portugal: and that it would be 
much more glorious for his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, 
to have for his ally, a Catholic King, his near te- 
lation, his neighbour in Europe and America, to 
aſſiſt each other mutually and with eaſe, than the 
Engliſh nation, incapable, by their haughtineſs, of 
conſidering other ſovereigns with equality, and 
always defirous to make them feel the influence 
of their power : and that Portugal could not want 
the aſſiſtance of England, when by an offenſive 
and defenſive alliance, his Moſt Faithful Majeſty 
ſhould be united with France and Spain. Con- 
cluding with a peremptory demand of compli- 
ance ; and that he had ordered his troops to 
march to the frontiers of Portugal to garriſon 
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ſtale pretence of defending chem againſt the deſigns 4 
of the Engliſh. 5 


This codes delivered on the r6th of March His moſt 


+ 


uy 


— 


1762, to his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, was imme- Faithful 


Majeſty's 


diately anſwered, on the 2oth, by Don Lewis daanſwer. 


Cunha, his ſecretary of ſtate, who, after reciting 


the contents of the Spaniſh and French memorials 


abovementioned, ſaid, That the King his maſter, 
having taken the contents thereof into ſerious con- 
ſideration, had ordered him ro anſwer 3; That his 
moſt Faithful Majefty was ſenſibly affected, at ſee- 
ing the flames of war kindled between the powers, 
with whom he was cloſely connected by ties of 


blood and of friendſhip, and by ſolemn treaty, 


ſuch as Spain, France, and Great Britain: that his 
moſt Faithful Majeſty wiſhed that thoſe ſame ties, 
and the neutrality he obſerved, might enable him 


to propoſe by his mediation, a renewal of the 


conferences broken off at London, ſome time 
ſince, and-to ſee, if, by this means, it was poſ- 
ſible to reconcile intereſts and minds; ſo that, 
without further effuſion of human blood, an ad- 
vantageous, neceſſary, and uſeful peace might be 

That his moſt Faithful Majeſty, diſpoſed as 
much as poſſible to comply with the propoſal 
made on the part of the Catholic and moſt Chri- 
ſtian Kings, deſired them nevertheleſs, to reflect 


on the inſurmountable obſtacles, which hindered 


him from entering into the offenſive league pro- 
poſed to him. That the court of Portugal having 


Ucient and uninterrupted alliance with the Britiſh 
courts 
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AD. court, for many years paſt, by lene and public 


1762. 


treaties, purely defenſive; and, as ſuch, inno- 


cent; and not having received any immediate 
offence on the part of Great Britain, to break the 
ſame treaties, that his moſt Faithful Majeſty could 
not enter into an offenſive league againſt that court, 


without being wanting to the public faith, reli- 


gion, fidelity, and decorum, which were the inva- 
riable principles of his Majeſty's mind, and of all 


religious and magnanimous Princes, ſuch as the 


Catholic and moſt Chriſtian Kings. - 


That beſides. theſe confiderations, his moſt 


Faithful Majeſty, loving his ſubjects as a father, 


and being obliged to attend to their preſervation as 


King, it was eaſy to ſee, that he would be wanting 
both to one and the other, if he ſhould oblige 


them to endure the calamities of an offenſive 
war, which they were not in a condition to ſup- 
port, after the misfortunes which had happened 
in Portugal, by the long ſickneſs of the late King, 
his Majeſty's glorious father; by the earthquake 
in the year 1755; and by the horrible conſpiracy 


in the year 1758. 


That his moſt Faithful Majeſty, upon theſe 
principles of religion, humanity and public faith, 
having embraced the ſyſtem. of neutrality, had 
given orders to repair his ports, and maritime 


places, and to provide them with every thing ne- 


ceſſary, and to equip a ſufficient number of ſhips 
of war to protect them: he had cauſed his troops 
to be held ready, and at hand, to prevent, in the 


faid ports and maritime places, thoſe accidents 


which 
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which mighe heppen chere: all theſe diſpoſitions A. D. 
having been made for the common advantage of 1762. 


the powers, who were at war, without diſtinction of 
any; and in order that the ſubjects of the ſame 
powers might enjoy the protection and hoſpitality 
granted, and 'religiouſly obſerved in all times, in 
the ports of his kingdom, according to the com- 
mon rule of the law of nations, and the practice 
of all the courts, who have no intereſt to take 
part in the wars, which are Led beten other 
nations. | 

In ſhort, the e eh ſecretary of 
ſtate of his moſt Faithful Majeſty, had the King's 
orders to tell his Excellency Don Joſeph Torrero, 
in order that he might tranſmit it to the King his 
maſter, That his moſt Faithful Majeſty, ſince the 
acceſſion of his Catholic Majeſty to the throne of 
Spain, had always given him the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
marks of a brother, who loved him; of a brother- 
in-law, who eſteemed him ; of a ſincere friend, and 
of a neighbour, who - had forgotton nothing to 
cultivate an intimate correſpondence with him, 
even ſo far as to ſtipulate by the laſt treaty of the 


12th of February of the preceding year, even 


when the acquiſitions of the King were in queſtion 
* That he preferred to every other intereſt,” 
that of removing the ſmalleſt occaſion, that might 
become an obſtacle to, or alter, not only the good 
correſpondence due to his friendſhip, and to the 
ſtrict ties of blood; but that might prevent an in- 
timate union between their reſpecti ge ſubjecls.“ 

The Ng ant ant the moment his Catholic 


Majeſty 
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A.D. Majeſty ſhould have reflefted upon all theſe marks 
2702. of love, of friendſhip, and of uninterrupted dil. 
poſitions to pleaſe him, and ſhould have weighed 
them with the force of the reaſons abovye-cited, he 
would ſee on the one hand that theſe reaſons alone, 
which exceed the limits of the King's power, 
| hinder him from entering into the league pro- 
poſed to him; and, on the other hand, he would 
alſo ſee, that it was impoſſible for any thing to be 
done in the ports of this kingdom, contrary to the 
Intereſts of his Catholic Majeſty, and to the firm 
neutrality, which this court conſiders, as a necef- 

ſary principle of her ſyſtem.” “ 

Hi re: The motions of the Spaniſh troops, towards 
quifition the frontiers of Portugal, had, for ſome time, 
A2 created diſagreeable ſuſpicions and jealouſies in the 
for aſ- court of Liſbon, which was in no condition to 
Glance. qefend itſelf againſt ſo powerful an invader, His 
faithful Majeſty, therefore, made the neceſſary 
requiſitions to the powers in alliance with him, 
and that were concerned in the independency of 
What Portugal, for ſuccours under this difficulty. Theſe 
nations 4 Powers are England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
in his and the town of Hamburgh, which laſt enjoys 
preſerva- as large a ſhare of the trade to Portugal, as the 
2 W eee e eee ee, 


t This was judiciouſly explained by an author of reputa- 
tion at this juncture, who writes as follows: They, who we 
acquainted with the affairs of Portugal, very well know, that 
the gold and filver brought from her American ſettlements do 
not annually amount to more in value W 


A © 


r, , 2 
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all andevery one of theſe powers have been required 
to contribute towards the ſupport of the indepen- 
dency of the Portugueze dominions and trade ? 
428 % Were 


ferling. Of this ſum, the pays away in annual balances, we 
mark, Hamburg and Germany, Holland, Great Britain, 


- 


France, Spain, all Italy, Turky, Barbary, and Britiſh er 


rica, the laiter in returns made to England: for to all theſe 
ſhe does pay balahces, and to ſeveral of them very great 


ones. Her trade with the whole Baltic is almoſt entirely 


qu der ſo is that with France and Spain ; and they are 
to a. very conſiderable extent. Her ballances paid to 
Hamburg, Holland, and Italy, are proportionate to that 
which ſhe pays to Great Britain: and therefore to ſuppoſe 
the latter receives from her, for her own trade and that of 
America, more than four hundred thouſand pounds per an- 
num in ſpecie, in the ordinary courſe of them, would be 
making an eſtimate that I am ſatisfied muſt be erroneous. 
The Britiſh trade, on all accounts, is likewiſe by much the 
leaſt diſadvantageons to Portugal, as hath clearly been proved 
by many late publications. Should we, therefore, under- 
take to ſupport Portugal ſingly, and the extraordinary charges 
of doing it muſt come to three millions ſterling per annum, 
we ſhould thereby fight for her, work for her, and pay for 
her to all other nations, who would divide her whole annual 
returns from Braſil, and a great deal more from us; which, 
would be no other than the deſtroying of ourſelves for the 
doubling of their advantages. Portugal certainly has it in her 
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power to awe the ſtates which ſhe trades with into a reſolution 


of aſſiſting of her; and; before we engage with her too far, 
it is a power that we ſhould infiſt upon her reſolutely exerting. 
This ſhe can do by the very rates of duties in her cuſtom- 
hoaſe, and the entering into ſuch a treaty in our favour, as ſhe 
vill owe to her deliverers : for if we do undertake her deli- 
rerance and acconipliſh it, it muſt be done with the ſtraining 

Vor. V. U of 
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Were they not equally engaged by treaty and in: 
tereſt, as Great Britain ? Had they unanimouſy 
and heartily united in this cauſe, would they not 
have been able to maintain its independen 

againſt the power of Spain ? Would not ſuch a 
united force have deterred Spain from the attem 

on Portugal, or at leaſt have ſaved England the 


diſagreeable part of taking the whole load of the 


war upon her own ſhoulders, and deprived Spain 
of the only pretence of a rupture with his moſt 
Faithful Majeſty, his dependance upon England, 
But how did they behave? The Dutch were applied 
to: they refuſed to intermeddle. The King of 
Portugal demanded ſuccours of their High 
Mightineſſes, but they (as they ſerved England at 
the breaking out of the French war) refuſed to grant 
him any. It does not appear, that there was any 
requiſition made to the other powers intereſtedinthe 
preſervation and independency of the kingdom of 
Portugal: and what is more impolitic, England not 
only voluntarily took the whole burden upon her- 
ſelf, but undertook to defend Portugal, without 
paying that regard to our commercial intereſts, as 
the neceſſity required, and the opportunity gave 


us, to avail ourſelves of the conduct of thoſe ſtates, 


which refuſed to aſſiſt his moſt Faithful Majeſty in 


Favoura- this time of need. There could not have been 4 


ble oppor. 
tunity to 


recover 


more favourable opportunity than this, to ſecure, 


and ella. of every nerve of our ſtrength : and why we ſhould do that 
bliſh our without reaping the full rewards of our ſervice, I call on can- 
rights and dour, integrity and truth, to aſſigu good reaſons, if the) 
privileges. gan : 


by 
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by 2 new 7 treaty, all ſuch advantages, immunities 
and privileges, as we were intitled to by former, 
veaties, but which had been openly and fre- 
quently violated ® : nor could-it be thought unjuſt 

| 1 TY is 44d f or 


d The real ye ſuch a new .ervath to have our ids 
in Portugal certainly affixed and ſecured from depredation, 
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has been clearly explained by a gentleman, who reſided in 


Portugal many years, who ſays, The office of judge con - 
ſervator is our ſtipulated right (by the 7th article in Oliver 
Cromwell's treaty, made in 1654) whoſe province it is to judge 
all our cauſes ; but with a right, however, for either party to 
appeal to a body of judges, who are to give the final ſentence 
within four months. Which rule is ſo far from being ob- 
ſerved, that law-ſuits may be kept undetermined for forty 
years. The judge conſervator is likewiſe to protect the ſub- 
jets of Great Britain from wicked or vexatious inſults. But 
that authority, like every other, is now taken from him; all 
our merchants, of the moſt reſpectable figure, are thereby 


ſubjefted to the inſolences of the meaneſt fellows in office; 


for many of them have been carried by ſuch, unheard and 


unexamined, both with and without orders, to the newgates 


and gatehouſes of the kingdom; and outrages have been com- 
nitted in their houſes and properties; and they, after having 
| proved their own innocence, and the illegality of the proceed- 


ing, could obtain no reparation, nor any kind of ſatisfaction. 


The navigation articles for America are now become of no 


account ; our ſhips are not allowed, unleſs in the utmoſt di- 
b ſtreſs, to go to any of their colonies, except Magazam, and 
| their African iſlands, The right of having houſes of trade in 


The right of a legal navigation to Portugal, and commerce 
WY ce with an equitable ſecurity of property, particularly in 
periſhable commodities, and ſome of them owing no duties to 
the King, are ſtipulated to be free from all embarraſſments: 
ad yet, in moſt of thoſe articles, our merchants are conti- 

U 2 nually 


Brazil, and their other ſettlements, is entirely taken from us. 


408 
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factures; and yet, all this while, we import the Portugyere 
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tugal to have inſiſted upon this ſtipulation, before 


nually troubled with vexatious obſtructious and plu 

All debts owing to our merchants, by perſons hears by 
the King, or inquiſition, ought to be made good to the cre. 
ditors ; yet, with regard to the King, it is not, though with 
reſpect to the inquiſition it is. It is Ripulated that neither the 
King, nor any other power, ſhall, by. arbitrary proteQions, 
guard the effects of our debtors from legal executions; yet it is 
very frequently violated, The article forbidding any protection 
to our run way ſailors, on a pretence of changing their reli. 
gion, and obliging them to return to their ſhips, when de. 
manded, is now not at all regarded by the Portugueze: on 
the contrary, they are encouraged, in unreaſonable and inſo- 
lent proſecutions of their captains, ſeduced from their duty, 
and ſupported in their reſiſtance; debauched- in infamouy 
houſes, where they are encouraged to run in debt; for. the 
payment of which they are afterwards ſold, like cattle, to the 
Hrtugueze and others, Such practices are become a. trafſo 
at Liſbon, By Queen Anne's treaty of commerce (which con- 
fiſts of only two articles) made in 1703, it was underſtood, 
that we had the ſale exclufive right of ſending our woollen 
goods, on condition of importing Portugueze wines into Great 
Britain; till they permitted the Dutch conſul, Mr. Heſterman, 
to explain away the treaty in favour of his country; upon 
which, Dutch woollen goods were introduced; and then the 


| French, who have no ſort of treaty of commerce with the 


Portugueze, were admitted to introduce heir woollen manu- 


wines, agreeable to treaty, without enjoying our full right on 
their ſide, though we are the only nation that give them an 
equivalent, And as to our flag, it has been held in almoſt utter 
contempt, as every Engliſh inhabitant in Portugal very well 
knows, who cannot be ignorant of the indignities which have 
been frequently offered to it, nor of the particular reſpect which 


has been conſtantly paid to that of France,” 


either 
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either man or horſe had been ſent, © That his A. D. 
« Portugueze Majeſly ſhould deprive ſuch ſtates — 
« of all commerce with his kingdom, and grant 
« the Britiſh ſubjects an excluſive enjoyment of 


« all the benefits of his trade.“ They, that ſingly 

affiſted Portugal, ought ſingly to reap the benefits 

of its trade for the future. But this was not at. Impropri 

tended to: and what is worſe, while we eagerly be: ew 5 

gan with bearing the ſele burden of ſupporting thatbearing 

war; the other ſtates were allowed to run away with — 

the profits of the Portugueze trade. | 

This was not the only miſtake of our arming "2 

the defence of Portugal. The Portugueze thein- gueze in- 

ſelves never ſet a proper value on our friendſhip, s a 

and had repaid us with bad uſage, when we expend- 

edabove two millions ſterling in theirdefence againſt 

Spain, ready to invade their kingdom, in the yeat 

7735. Sir John Norris, with thirty fail of the line, 

laid twenty-two months in the Tago, and effectually 

prevented a rupture. This a& of friendſhip was 

almoſt immediately repaid in the prohibition of our 

leather trade, and in gradually depriving our mer- 

chants of almoſt every valuable privilege, to which 

they are intitled by national treaties. And it was 

well known, that, at this juncture, they were far 

from beiag our friends. On the ſcore of religion, 

they univerſally abhor the Engliſh, as a people - mg hg 

given up to the power of Satan, and to be puniſh-liſh ſol- 

ed with him eternally. An abhorrence which no dien. 

ways abated with their apprehenſions of a Spaniſh 

lavaſion: to which power, it is probable, they 
93 | would 
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A. D. would rather have now ſubmitted, than to de de- 
1762. fended by. the Engliſh '. | . 


The 


i The tate of Portugal was thus repreſented by a ſenſible 
writer, who lived many years in that kingdom, and publiſhed 
his ſentiments time enough for the miniſtry to have profited by 
his information. Alas ! the worlt foe of Portugal may be 
an internal one, called diſaffection, which may render her de- 
pendence precarious on the very army ſhe employs. A diſ- 
guſted and diſhovoured nobility, with their numerous adherents: 
the relations and partizans of the exterminated Jeſuits ; the 
kindred and friends of the poor people who were executed, or 
ruined, to the diſguſt of the whole nation, for a very trivial 
oftence at Oporto ; with the almoſt univerſal difapprovers 
of the miniſter, makes the appearance of our undertaking to 
defend Portugal, to be not only againſt the whole force of 
Spain, but againſt a great part of her own people. During 
the laſt war, which we abetted in that country, it is well known 
we loſt a vaſt abundance of men from the heat of the climate, 
from their intemperance with green wines, from enmities oc 
caſioned by their licentiouſneſs, particularly with the women 
of that kingdom; and from the abhorrence of them as here. 
ticks ; though our people were aſſiduouſly protected by many 


of the Portugueze men of faſhion, and particularly by one no- 


bleman of the Tavora family, who learned and ſpoke our lan- 
guage perfectly well, commanded a Portugueze regiment in 
our pay, and acted fo very honourably with regard to religion, 
as to be even ſeized by the inquiſition for it; but his quality 
and connexions were too great for their reſtraining him. Vet, 
for irregularities and religion, was the animoſity of the people 
of the country ſo great againſt our ſoldiers, that they lived al- 
ways in a ſtate of war with them, and rarely caught any of 


them ſtraggling without butchering them withogt mercy. What 
we can conveniently contribute towards her aſſiſtance, we 
ought from policy; that policy which binds all other nations 


| as much to the ſame ſervice, as ourſelves. But can we under- 
take ſingly to defend her againſt her enemies, perhaps in ſome 
meaſure againſt herſelf, burdened as we are with our own war, 


and 
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The meaſure was not only culpable in itſelf, but A. D. 
in the manner of exerting our power in the defence 7. 
of Portugal. Procraſtination deſtroyed the vigour Our con- 
of the reſolution. Inſtead of expedition, ſecrecy duct in 
and ſtrength ; the neceſſary preparations were de- 1 
layed, till Lord Tyrawley, ſent 0 L. iſbon in a pu- able. 
blic character, of ambaſſador and general, had gain- 
ed information of the ſtate of Portugal, and tranſ- 
mitted them to our miniſtry. Such an open errand 
could only ſerve to inform the French and Spani- 
ards, that England would engage in the cauſe of 
Portugal; but had not as yet determined how to 
act. And when it was reſolved to ſend troops to 
meet the Spaniards in Portugal, inſtead of carrying 
war into the heart of Spain, and finding his Catho- 
lie Majeſty ſufficient employment at home, in the 
defence of his own defenceleſs extenſive coaſts, 
which every where lie open to our navy and priva- 
ters; it was propoſed, in order to obviate the diſ- 
like the Portugueze entertain of our religion, to 
ſend four regiments of Iriſh Papiſts for that ſervice. 

Which would have entirely defeated the intended 

ſuccour, and perhaps completed the ruin of his moſt — 
Faithful Majeſty. For it is well known, that the ing lriſm 
Spaniſh army is greatly officered by lriſnmen: their Fapifs a. 
convents maintain great numbers of Iriſh friars — 
and as all Iriſhmen become Spaniards as ſoon as 


they ſet foot upon Spaniſh ground, thoſe regiments 


and ſo drained of men as we now find ourſelves ? No honeſt 
or wiſe man can be againſt our taking qur full ſhare of this taſk 
upon ourſelves ; but ſurely we ought not ſingly to undertake. 
performing what is the common duty of all. 
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4. 5. of Iriſh Papiſts would, probably, have been very 


ſoon ſeduced by their countrymen, aſſiſted by a 


great number of Portugueze fugitives, related to 


the di ſhonoured nobility, and the friends of the ex- 
iled Jeſuits; and inſtead of defending Portugal, they 
would have added ſo much more ſtrength to Spain. 

Prodent The Portugueze miniſtry acted more prudently. 


conduct 


Ces. They, upon the firſt alarm from Spain, began, with 


tugueze, the greateſt caution and ſecrecy, to put ſeveral of 


their ports and towns in a poſture of defence; and 

had England proceeded in concert with them, the 
Spaniards, in all probability, would have met with 

a warm reception, But inſtead of that, the Britiſh 

. auxiliaries were not ſent till June. 

«rr In the mean time the Spaniſh and French am- 
niſh ſe- baſſadors preſented another memorial to the 
mata. court of Portugal, in reply to the anſwer given to 
their firſt; in which they accuſe his moſt faithful 
Majeſty of partiality towards the Engliſh, and 

want of confidence in his Catholic Majeſty; and 
pretend to prove that his alliances with England 

were no obſtacle to his acceptance of the offenſive 

and defenſive league propoſed to him by France 

and Spain: that his reaſons for adhering to Eng- 

land were not well founded: and that thoſe al- 

liances with England are far from being innocent. 

They promiſed him new ſplendor to his _ 


* Dated the 1ſt of April 1762. 

j They are not an obſtacle ; becauſe there is no alliance 
which is obligatory, when the queſtion is to ſhake off a yoke, 
which one nation would lay on another ; and this is the pro- 


J eQ, already far advanced, of England on Portugal. 
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and the greatſt advantages to his ſubjects for ac- A 
ceding to their ſyſtem z and prognoſticated his 
ruin, by depending upon the riſk and uncertainty 


of the aſſiſtance of Great Britaia to defend bim 
againſt Spain, They complained of the ſuccours 


demanded of England ; the reſiding of an Eng- 
liſh general, ſeveral aids de camp and other officers 


at Liſbon; and of the military projects concerted. 


by the Portugueze miniſter at London. They aſ- 


They are not founded; becauſe, notwithſtanding it is aſ- 
ſured, that the crown of Portugal has not received any offence 
from England to induce her to a breach of treaties, the con- 
trary is clearly manifeſted ; for what ſtronger offence than that 
of attacking a French ſquadron in one of the ports of Portu- 


gal? this ſingle inſult is ſufficient to give his moſt Faithful Ma- 
jeſty a right to declare war againſt his Britannic Majeſty, if he 


has not given a ſuitable ſatisfaRion for it; and if he has done 
it, without, at the ſame time, obtaining reſtitution of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty's ſhips, the moſt Chriſtian King has a right 
to declare war againſt his moſt Faithful Majeſty. | 

Theſe alliances are not ſo innocent, though they are called 
purely defenſive; becauſe they become in reality offenſive, 
from the fituation of the Portugueze dominions, and from the 
nature of the Engliſh power: the Engliſh ſquadrons cannot 
keep the ſea in all ſeaſons, or cruize on the principal coaſts 
for cutting off the French and Spaniſh navigation, without the 
ports, and the aſſiſtance of Portugal: theſe iſlanders would: 


not inſult all maritime Europe; they would let others enjoy 


their poſſeſſions, and their commerce, if all the riches of Por- 
togal did not paſs into their hands: conſequently, Portugal 
furniſhes them with the means to make war; and their alliance 
with the ſaid court is offenſive ; and if not, it is aſked, by what, 
reaſon England ſhould be obliged to ſend troops to the aſſiſtance 


of Portugal, and not Portugal to the aſſiſtance of England: 


if it is not, becauſe England finds a compenſation in the indi- 
rect aſſiſtance of Portugal, by means whereof ſhe makes war 


apainſt Spain and France. Spanit; memorial, 
peng France. Spanidy furcd 
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fured his moſt Faithful Majeſty, that it was not then 
too late to ſecure himſelf in their alliance: but once 


more inſiſted on the demand ſet forth in the memo- 


rial of the 16th of March; and concluded with a 
declaration, That, without further repreſentations, 


or his conſent, the Spaniſh troops, already on the 


* frontiers, will enter Portugal, for the ſingle ob- 

« ject of advancing, till they ſhall obtain, that the 
<< ports of Portugal be not at the difpoſal of the 
enemy; having, at the ſame time, the moſt pre- 
4 ciſe orders, not to commit, without reaſon, the 


* feaſt hoſtility againſt the ſubjects of the moſt 


Faithful King; to pay them, in ready money, 
„for whatever they ſhall furniſh to them, as if 
the one and the other belonged to the fame maſ- 
ter. It remains for his moſt Faithful Majeſty to 
« chuſe, either to receive theſe troops as allies, or 
« to refufe them entrance or ſubſiſtence, and to 
« oppoſe them as enemies: for then the two allies 
* will take all poſſible precautions, on the ſuſpi- 
« cions already too much founded, that the court 
of Liſbon, by intelligence, for ſome time paſt, 
«< with that of London, will march out to meet 
« them, with Engliſh forces, in order to hinder 
<« their juſt deſigns, and to make them bloody, 
« contrary to the ſentiments of their heart.” 
On the th of April his moſt Faithful Majeſty 


' rejoined to this laſt memorial, by his ſecretary of 


ſtate, inſiſting upon the inoffenſiveneſs of the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between him and England, and upon 
his indiſpenſible obligation to keep them inviolable. 


His Majeſty proved the unbounded confidence, 
which 
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which he had always in the ties of blood; the friend- A. 
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ſhip and the good neighbourhood which he had al- 1762. 


ways cultivated with his Catholic Majeſty, by the 
filence and tranquility with which he had ſeen, for 
a long time paſt, his frontiers almoſt blocked up 
and infeſted ; the commerce of corn prohibited ; the 
Spaniſh magazines upon the ſaid frontiers filled with 
all ſorts of military ſtores, and the places ſwarming 
with troops, without giving the leaſt order to his 
ambaſſador at Madrid to demand the object of thoſe 
preparations. He apologized for inviting Engliſh 
officers to his capital, when all che world rang with 
the intended invaſion of Portugal; and that he had 


done no more than all other nations are wont to 


do, when they are in want of experienced officers, 
without giving any juſt cauſe of diſtruſt to their 
neighbours. He appealed to heaven againſt the cry- 
ing injuſtice of purſuing againſt Portugal the war 
kindled againſt Great Britain; adding that if neu- 
tral powers are to be attacked, becaule they have 
defenſive treaties with the belligerant powers, ſuch 
a deſtructive maxim would occaſion deſolation in 
Europe, the moment a war was kindled between 
two nations. And then concluded with a magna- 


nimity and dignity becoming a great and good 


prince, That for theſe reaſons, and, in the un- 
expected caſe of the Spaniſh troops entering Por- 
tugal (under any pretence whatever) not only with- 
out his moſt Faithful Majeſty's permiſſion, but con- 
trary to his expreſs declaration, made in the me- 


morial of the 2oth of March, and repeated by the 


preſent, making a declared and offenſive war againſt 
1 
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A. P. bim, by this violent and unexpected invaſion: in 
"76s. ſuch a caſe, his moſt faithful Majeſty, no longet 


French 


and 


and of nations, and without univerſal cenſure) to 


able (without offending the laws of God, of nature 


avoid doing his utmoſt for his own defence, has 


commanded his forces to hold themſelves in readi. - 


neſs, and to join with thoſe of his allies, in ſup- 
port of the neutrality, which is the only and ſingle 
object for which they ſhall be employed. 

His moſt Faithful Majeſty declares finally, that 
it will affect him leſs (though reduced to the laſt 


_ extremity, of which the ſupreme judge is the ſole 


arbiter) to let the laſt tile of his palace fall, and to 
ke his faithful ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of their 
blood, than to ſacrifice, together with the honour of 
his crown, all that Portugal holds moſt dear, and 
to ſubmit, by ſuch extraordinary means, to become 
an unheard of example to all pacific powers, who 
will no longer be able to enjoy the benefit of neu- 
trality, whenever a war ſhall be kindled between 
other powers, with which the former wr COON 
by the defenſive treaties.” 

This produced a third ala " from the 


nig 1 4 Bourbon alliance; in which the memorialiſts ſet 


memorial, forth, that as they had loſt all hopes to prevail with 


his moſt Faithful Majeſty to join with them againſt 
Great Britain, their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Ma- 
jeſties would compel him, by force of arms, and 


therefore beſought him to direct the neceſſary paſſ· 


On the 27th of April 1761. 


ports 
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ports to be furniſhed, . 
pair to his reſpective court . 


To 


Don bat Torrero, his Catholic Majeſty's ambaſſador, 
and M. Jacques O Dunne, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's miniſtes 
nipotentiary to the King of Portugal, agreeably to the in- 
ns and orders of their auguſt Sovereigns, to put an end 

to the N which they are jointly engaged in, and have 
in order to bring his moſt Faithful Majeſty over to 
Rus true intereſt, which although expoſed to the contingencies 
of war, yet is ſurely for his honour and glory, to unite his 
forces to thoſe of, France and Spain, and endeavour. to. ſhake 
off the prejudicial dependency, on England, which the Portu- 
gueze nation labours under ; the ſaid ambaſſador, and miniſter: 
plenipotentiary, having loſt all hopes that their maſters ſhould 
attain this ſo Jaudable and heroic a purpoſe ; either becauſe 
the Portugueze Monarch and his. Miniſters, being accuſtomed 
to this evil, do not perceive it, or elſe becauſe the common 
enemy has gained à deſpotic power over their underſtanding 3 
ſince they will not admit of thoſe reaſons which their Catholic: 
and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties have with ſo much friendſhip, 
and ſuch good intentions, repreſented ; and knowing that al- 
though very eaſy, it would be abſolutely uſeleſs to refute thoſe 
contained in his Excellency Don Lewis Da Cunha's laſt me- 
morial, delivered to them the 5th of this month, they will 


only lay before the moſt Faithful King, through his — a. 


curſory refutation thereof. 

That it is a matter of great concern to the Kings their 
maſters, that the moſt Faithful King, by confeſſing, that Eng- 
land has given him cauſe to break the defenſive treaties, which 
he does in ſaying, that it is not of ſo great, or ſo immediate, 


intereſt to Portugal, as to outweigh the calamities of war; if 
his moſt Faithful Majeſty has weighed in the ſame ſcale thoſe. 


of a war with England, and thoſe of maintaining it againſt. 
France and Spain, he has choſen the latter, with little regard 
to their power, and great diſregard of their friendſhip, ſince 
he joined himſelf to one, who has offended him, whether much 
or little, to offend thoſe, who have given him no other motive 


than 


3 
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than that of perſuading him to what would be moſt convenient 
D 2 20s £8500 

The King and his miniſters cannot, becauſe they will not 
be perſuaded, that theſe defenſive treaties with the Engliſh are 
offenſive ones with regard to Spain and France, the arguments 
to the contrary, alledged in the preceding memorials, being un. 
anſwerable ; and the comparing them to thole of other powers 
il|-grounded, his fituation and circumſtances being extremely 
different from theirs. | 

That their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties, far from 
finding any merit in the friendly confidence of his moſt Faith. 
ful Majeſty, from the filence obſerved by his ambaſſador, at 
Madrid, upon the military preparations, that were making and 
carrying on upon the frontiers of Portugal ; this has from the 
beginning raiſed in them a diſtruſt, which to their-great con. 
cern, is now confirmed by the experience of his preferring the 
alliance of the King of Great Britain to theirs ; for otherwiſe 
he would, in a friendly manner, have enquired into the de- 
ſign of ſach preparations, and have endeavoured to have ſet 
on foot a negociation, which their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſties could not immediately ſolicit, at the known hazard of 
having their views diſcovered, by the court of Liſbon, to that 
of London, which then held, and ſtill holds, poſſeſſion of 
their affections. Certain it is, that that of Liſbon had already 
taken the reſolution within itſelf, which it is now obliged to 
diſcover ; and that the apparent indifference, with which it 
ſaw what is called the blockade and infeſtation of its frontiers, 
without ſpeaking of it in Madrid, was a latent fire for ſolicit- 
ing ſuccours in London; thus, oppoſing diſguiſed prepara- 
tions to open ones. That, notwithſtanding the court of 
Liſbon inſiſts that there is no difference between her neutrality 
and that of other powers, and that there is no right to force 
them out of it, they may be aſſured, that it is by 7 means 
looked upon as a point of indifference, on account of the in- 
conveniencies experienced by Spain in other wars with the 
Engliſh, and be perſuaded, that if the breach with their Ca- 
tholic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties ſhould bring upon the moſt 
Faithful King thoſe, which united with the King of Great 
Britain, he does not fear, to theſe will be added the = 

aclion, 
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To which the court of Portugal finally replied A. D. 


1762. 


with a becoming ſpirit of diſdain and reſentment, 
« That, ſetting apart from the ſubſtance of the Auf 
buſineſs under conſideration, the adventitious and 
warm expreſſions, ſuch as hitherto hath never been 
uſed between ſovereigns, with which the third 
memorial was filled, his moſt Faithful Majeſty 
had found in it nothing new; that by giving an 
opening to negociation ſhould make him alter his 


faction, in the opinion of the moſt ſound and judicious part of 
Europe, of his having had it in his power to avoid them. 

| That fince his moſt Faithful Majeſty erroneouſly founds his 
own honour, and that of his crown, not in delivering himſelf 
from the truly oppreſſive yoke of the Engliſh, but in oppoſing 
the entry of Spaniſh troops into Portugal, who came to his 
afiftance and defence, their Catholic and moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jefties found theirs in attempting it, and will ſuſtain it with as 
much inflexibility, as his moſt Faithful Majeſty, when he he- 
roically declares, that rather than abandon Portugal, he will 
ſee the laſt tile fall from his palace, and ſpill the laſt drop of 
his ſubje&s blood. 

And finally, that the moſt Faithful King having, upon the 
alternative propoſed to him, preferred the reſiſting the entry 
of Spaniſh troops as enemies, to admitting them as friends ; 
and conſequently the enmity of their Catholic and moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſties to their friendſhip, there is nothing more unne- 
ceſſary, and even unbecoming, than the continuance of the 
above-mentioned ambaſſador of Spain, and miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of France, near his moſt Faithful Majeſty ;. therefore 


they beſeech him, and hope he will be pleaſed to direct the 


neceſſary paſſports to be furniſhed, that each may immediately 
repair to his reſpective court. 
Liſbon, April 23, 1762. 
Don Jos gen ToxRERO. 
Nee, BERNARD O Dunne. 


* On the 25th of April, 
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A. p. former reſolutions : that the effective rupture, which 
1762. vas therein owned, in clear and expreſs terms, was 


not matter of ſurprize to his Majeſty, after having 


ſeen that chis unexampled negotiation was opened 


by notifying to his moſt Faithful Majeſty, in the 


firſt memorial of the 16th of March laſt, that it had 
been determined between the courts of Paris and 
Madrid, without any previous notice to his Majeſty, 
to make the neutral kingdom of Portugal the thea 
tre of war, to oblige his moſt Faithful Majeſty 
calmly to ſee his provinces and ports occupied by 
Spaniſh armies; to intimate to him, that for this 
purpoſe the ſaid armies were already poſted upon 
the frontiers of this kingdom : adding to all this, 
that he ought not only to infringe all the treaties of 
peace and commerce which he has with the crown 
of England, but likewiſe to declare an offenſive 
war with the ſaid crowti , the whole conceived in 2 
ſtile, by no means gentle or perſuaſive, but rather 
expreſſing, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the inten- 
tion was not to negociate, but to break; which is 
confirmed in the ſecond memorial, preſented by the 
ſaid Don Joſeph Torrero, and M. Jacques O Dunne, 
on the firſt inſtant, therein declaring, that his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty had already given ultimate orders, 


that his troops ſhould enter the dominions of this 


kingdom, without waiting for any other anſwer, 
or conſent of his moſt Faithful Majeſty. 
That his ſaid moſt Faithful Majeſty ſolely placed 


his honour and glory, in being faithful to his royal 
word; in the obſervance of the duties of his crown; 
and of religion and humanity, which forbid his en- 


tering 
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tering into an offenſive war againſt any power, al- Ay 


though ever fo indifferent to him, and although not 
allied by reciprocal treaties, which have been ad- 
hered to for this age paſt; as are thole, webe ſud⸗ 
fiſt with: the crown of England. „nn 

That their C atholic'and moſt Chriſtian Majeftics 


have been informed with very little ſincerity, if any 


body has ſuggeſted to them that England had given 
caule to break thoſe ancient defenſive alliances; 
becauſe, on the contrary, his moſt Faithful Ma- 
jeſty owes to the crown of Great Britain, all that 
good harmony, which is the ert de _ 
ancient alliances: 

That mere Wovedianey; Wen any ptibnies 
title, has never hitherto authorized belligerent 


powers to attack thoſe which are neuter, and who 


enjoy the advantages attending on peace. . 


That his moſt Faithful Majeſty could with; that. + 


the blame imputed to him, for not having complain- 


ed, that the frontiers of his kingdom were blocked 
up and infeſted;  were- not ſo fully proved by the 
lid memorials of the 16th of March, and the firſt 
inſtant, where it was declared in expreſs words, which 


cannot be miſunderſtood;-that the ſaid blockade and 
infeſtation were ordered, from. the time of the F a- 


mily Compact, to invade and ſeize upon this king. 
dom : which are terms that plainly ſhew, that Por- 


tugal was neither to aſk nor expect ſuccours from 


the ſaid courts, which had joined themſelves in alli- 
ance to attack it; and that the latent fire has always 


been on the ſide of thoſe, who had determined to act 
Vol. V. X offenſively, 
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deavoured, and does only endeavour. to defend and 
preſerve himſelf in peace, which, by. all the laws of 
God, of nature, and nations, he has a right to do. 

Thar, finally, his moſt Faithful Majeſty under- 
ſtands that he has the ſame right to defend his 
Kingdom from invaſion, which is permitted 10 
every private perſon, who is indiſpenſably obliged 
te defend his own houſe againſt any body that 


ſhould enter it without his conſent. -. 


| And that his Majeſty, confining bimſelf to this 
ſole point of the natural defence of the neutrality 
and peace of his kingdoms, ports, and ſubjecds, 
will exert his utmoſt efforts, together with his allies, 
in caſe, notwithſtanding all yas has been related, 
he be attacked.” 

The Spaniards, thinking to wy themſelves of 
the defenceleſs ſtate of Portugal, and. that their 


; Portugal. force, if executed with expedition, before the arri- 


val of foreign auxiliaries, might bring the Portu- 


gueze miniſtry to their terms, entered the kingdom 
of Portugal without farther ceremony, by the way 


of Braganza v, on the goth of April, over-ran that 
province, and took poſſeſſion of the city of that 


P The magiſtrates of Braganza' brought the keys of their 
City to the commander of the Spaniſh forces, which were 
marching to attack it : the garriſon, conſiſting of five comps- 
vies of foot, had precipitately retired before the arrival of his 
Majeſty's troops, The Marquis de Sarria propoſed to blow up 
the forafications both of Braganza and Miranda. In this town 


were found 18 pieces of cannon of different bores, in bad con, 


dition, 2000 muſkers, and ſome piſtols, which were in no bet. 
ter order than the cannon. 


name, 
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name, which was quite open and defenceleſs *, A. D. 
ed to Chaves, Amerante and Miranda: all 762. 
which places ſurrendered to the Spaniardss. 
Such acts of hoſtility rouſed the Portugueſe go- King of 
vernment, and in ſome manner the ancient re- — 
ſentment of the people. The King immediately war. 
declared war againſt the invaders ; and though 
he had no regular troops'in thoſe parts, the mili- 
tia of the country, without diſcipline, and almoſt 
without arms, ſuitable to the ſervice of the field, 
Ann * eee towards Oporto, which 
ſeemed 


4 The Margais of Sartia, who W ieee the main body 
of the Spaniſh forces deſtined againſt Portugal, paſſed the Dou- 
ro and the Eſta below Zamora, with 36 battalions and 35 
ſquadrons : and there were eight battalions of regular troops, 
fix of militia, and two ſquadrons of horſe, ordered to pene- 
trate into Portugal, by the way of Gallicia : and four ſqua- 
drons, ſour battalions, ha four of militia were ae! * 
Andelufia. | 

#® Decree or 8 1 ſued by order of Bis . 

gur xe Majeſty againſt France and Spain. 
Whereas the ambaſſador of Caſtile, Don Joſeph Torrero, - 
in conjunction with Don Jacques O*Dunne, miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of France, by their repreſentations, and the anſwers ' 
L have given thereto, it appears that one of the projects agreed |, 
on between the aforeſaid powers in the Family compact was, 
to diſpoſe of theſe kingdoms, as if they were their own, to in- 
vade them, to occupy them, under the incompatible pretext of 
ailing me againſt enemies, which they ſuppoſed for ſuch, that 
never exiſted ; and whereas different general officers of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty have ſucceſſively, fince the zoth of April laſt, 
ſpread various papers through my dominions, preſcribing laws 
and ſanctions to my ſubjects, invading at the ſame time my pro- 
finces with an a divided into various ee * my 
n. l Kae * | 
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4. P. ſcemesd 10 ho the Grit obje& of their operitions, att 
1702. the national forces and auxiliaries could be collected 


form three camps, one between Villa Real, Braga 
and Oporto, another under the walls of n 
and a ** Wen tity IO 3 12.9222) 


and arrive to their affiſtance : ĩt being reſolved to 


| e133 20 
fortified places, and perpetraing all the 3 bodlilitigy;, 
under the pretence of directing them to the advantage and 
of my crown, and of my ſubje&ts, and in ſuch light even the 
Catholic King - himſelf has repreſented the caſe to me; and 
whereas, notwithſtanding all theſe contradictory and unheard 
of motives, an offenſive war has been made againſt me, con- 
trary to truth and juſtice, by the aforeſaid do monarchs, 
through mutual conſent: I have ordered it to be made knowu 
to all my ſubjects, that they hold all diſturbers or violaters of 


the independent ſovereignty of my crown, and all -invaders of 


my kingdom, as public aggreſſors and declared enemies; that 


tom henceforward, in natural defence, and neceſſuy retortion / 


they be treated as aggreſſors and declared enemies in all and 
every ſenſe: and that to oppreſs them in their perſons and ef- 
5 , All military perſons and others, authoriſed by me, make 
ule of the moſt executive means which in (theſe caſes are ſup- 


ported by all laws ; aud that in like manner, all ſaid military, 
and every other perſon or perſons, of whatever rank, quality . 
or condition they be. quit all communication and correſpon- 


dence with the ſaid enemies, under the penaltiesdecreed againſt 


rebels and traitors. I bkewiſe order, that all the ſubjects of 
France and Spain, that reſide in this city, or in the kingdoms of 
Portugal and Algarva, retire within the preciſe term of 15 


days, to reckon from the day of the publication of this decree, 


otherwiſe they ſhall be treated as enemies, and their effects 
confiſcated : and that in all the wet, aa well as dry ports of 
this kingdom, all commerce and communication ceaſe with the 
aforeſaid monarchies of France and Spain, and all fruits, ma- 
nufactures or goods of any kind, of the produce of the ſaid mo- 


narchies, be deemcd contraband, and the entry, ſale and - 
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From Braganza the invaders advanced to the town A: D. | 
of Miranda, a place of ſome ſtrength, and deter- 8097 
mined” to ftand i ſiege; but on the gth of May Miranda 
was obliged to ſurrender, by the exploſion of a pow; and Cha- 
der magazine, by which the walls were fo damaged, — 
and two ſuch breaches made, beſides the loſs of 
above 300 men, buried in the ruins, that it was 
rendere@ untenable : hence the enemy traverſed the © 
province « of Miranda and Moncorvo, and detached 
a party to reduce Chaves , which had been an open 
town for many years; and whoſe great extent and 


of them be prohibited. Ordered, that this decree be affixed 

and tranſmitted tu every county, that it may come to the know 

ledge of all my ſubjects. I have given orders to the intendant 

eral of the police to grant paſſports to all the aforeſaid, who 

ot entered theſe kingdoms, bona Fat, on their buſineſs, that 
wy be permitted to retire unmoleſted. 

Palace of Noſſa Senhora da Adjuda, 18th of May, 1762. 

Wind the rubrick of his Majeſty. 

', Publiſhed 23d May 1762. 
AnTon1o Luiz Dr Convzs; 


* © the | Marais de Sarria having detached Colonel Alex- 
ander O*Reiley, with the light-armed horſe and foot under his 
command, to ſeize Chaves, that officer marched his men, by 
difficult roads ſcarce known, 14 leagues in two days, without 
leaving one firaggler behind, and on his arriving before Chaves, 
found che gates open; the garriſon, though they amounted to 
2000 men, having abandoned the place, leaving in it 48 pieces 
of cannon, of which 21 were braſs, and 27 of iron, all in good 
order; and of the former nine, and of the latter fourteen, were 
24 pounters, They found alſo in the place a great number 
of muſkets and other arms, much powder, ball, forage, &c. 
_—_ was promioted for this feat, to the rank of brigadier.” 

account, 


ot Zan X 3 | decayed 
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decayed fortifications, rendered it uncapable of be- 
ing ſuddenly put into a tenable condition: and there- 
fore, not able toeſtabliſh a poſt in any of thoſe towns 
- ſufficient to ſecure a retreat, in caſe of an accident 


to their diſadvantage, they endeavoured to paſs 


Portu- 


gueze de- 


fence. 


over the mountains Dye, Monte Allegre, towards the 
province of Minho. But finding the paſſes of thoſe 
mountains defended by the Major-Generals Don 
John de Lancaſter, and Franciſco Joſeph Sarmento, 
at the head of the militia of thoſe two provinces, 
they turned off to the mountains of Maran and 
Amerante. Againſt whom, the General John de 
Almada, the governor of Oporto, diſpatched a bo- 
dy of militia to defend thoſe paſſes alſo, till the re- 
gulars could arrive to their aſſiſtance. Both theſe 
and the militia, ſupported by the inhabitants of 


Villa Nova de Foſcoar performed wonders, who 


defended the paſs of the river Doura, near that town, 
with ſuch courage, that with guns, pikes, flails, and 
any weapon they could pick up, drove that party 
back to Torre de Moncorvo, which had advanced 
by that road from Miranda. While this was tranſ- 
acting on the north ſide of the Douro, another part 
of the Spaniſh army, to the amount of 8000 men, 
enter Portugal, by the territory of Pinhel, and en- 
camped between Val de la Mulla, and Val de Co- 
elha, a league from Almeida. From whence the 
Spaniſh general detached ſeveral parties to pillage 
and deſtroy the villages and land of that open and 
defenceleſs frontier ; which did not even ſpare the 
churches, But this fo exaſperated the Portugueze, 
that they muſtered —_ fuch a countenance of re- 

m7 ſolution, 
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ſtragglers with ſuch marks of revenge, by cutting 


off their noſes, &c. that, for the preſent, the Spa- Spaniards 
niards thought it moſt adviſeable, (eſpecially as theformthree 
heats were coming on, when it would be impoſſible 


to keep the field, and it would be more impoſſible 
for their armies to ſubſiſt, ſhould they be obliged to 
encamp during thoſe heats in the heart of Portugal, 
where there was no probability to find ſubſiſtance) 
to form' three camps, one for their main army. at 
Duas Igrejias, near Miranda: another of 5000 men 
at Torre de Moncorvo, and a third conſiſting of 
the ſame number near Chaves, to wait the further 
orders from their court: for hitherto theſe invaders 
pretended” that they were come with weapons of 
defence, to protect Portugal from the oppreſſion, 
of the Engliſh. | | 


But on the 15th. of June, the King of Spain Ting of 


Spain de- - 


thought proper to pull off the cloak of a defender, cares wa- 
friend and brother-in-law, in a formal declaration againſt 
of war *, And this was followed, on the 2oth - vey 
the ſame month, by another declaration of war, by Fase, 
8 855 | | declarati - 
on of war 


Neither my repreſentations, founded in juſtice and utility, 28 dul 


nor the fraternal perſuaſives with which I accompanied them, 
have been able to alter the King of Portugal's blind affection 
for the Engliſh. His miniſters, engaged by long habit, con- 
tinue obſti nate in their partiality, to the great prejudice of his 
ſubjects; and I have met with nothing but refuſals; and been 
inſulted by his injurious preference of the frienaſhip of England 
to that of Spain and France; I have even received a perſonal 
affront by the arreſting of my ambaſſador, Don Joſeph Torre- 
to, at Eſtremos, who was detained there M violation of his 
X 4 character, 


Portugal. 
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A. p. the French King againſt his moſt Faithful Majeſty, 
1792. In both of which thoſe two monarchs place the juſ- 


tice of their cauſe, and their right and neceſſity to 


invade and conquer Portugal, in the ſole refuſal of 
his moſt Faithful Majeſty to join in their Family 
Compact againſt England, in defiance of the faith 


of ancient treaties, as well as without any other 
provocation and motive than to ſerve the purpoſes 
of the political ſy ſtem of the Bourbon Family; as. 
will more clearly appear from the contents of thoſe 
character, after he had been ſuffered to depart from Liſbon, 
and had arrived on the frontier, in virtue of paſſports from that 


court; but notwithſtanding ſuch inſults were powerful mo- 
tives for me to keep no longer any meaſures with the King of 


Portwgal, nevertheleſs, adhering to my firſt reſolution of not 
making an offenſive war againſt the Portugueze, unleſs forced 
to it, I deferred giving orders to my general to treat them with 
the rigours of war; but having read the edict of the King of 
Portugal of the 18th of laſt month, in which, miſrepreſenting. 
the upright. intentions of the moſt Chriſtian King and myſelf, . 


he imputes to us a pre-concerted deſign of invading his king- | 


doms, and orders all his vaſſals to treat us as enemies, and to 
break off all correſpondence with us, both by ſea and land; 


and forbids the uſe of all protections coming from our territo- 


ries, confiſcating the goods of the French and Spaniards, and 
likewiſe ordering them to leave Portugal in a fortnight, which 


term, however ſtrait, has been further abridged, and many of. 


my ſubjects have been expelled, plundered, and ill-treated, be- 
fore the expiration of it; and the Marquis de Sarria having 
found, that the Portugueze, ungrateful to his goodneſs and, 
moderation, and the exactneſs with which they have been paid 
for every thing they haye furniſhed for my troops, have pro- 
ceeded fo far às to excite the people and ſoldiery againſt my 


army; ſo that it would be diſhonourable to carry my forbear- 
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In 
ance any farther ; for theſe cauſes I have reſolyed,, that from, 


this day my troops treat Portugal as an enemy's equntry, . 
that the property of the Portugueze ſhall. be confiſcated through. 
out my dominions, that all the Portugueze ſhall leave Spain in 
a fortnight, and that all commerce with them ſhall be chi. 
bited. for the future. 

« The King, and the Catholic King, being obliged to "= 4 
port a war againſt England, having entered into reciprocal en- 
ements, to curb the exceſſive ambition of that crown, and 
the deſpotiſm which i it pretends to uſurp, in every ſea, and par- 
ticularly i in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, over the wage, and navi - 

of other powers; 

Their Majeſties judged that one proper ſtep for attaining this 


upon.common ſenſe 
? 
S +» + 


* 
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end would be, to invite the King of Portugal to enter into their 


alliance, It was natural to think that the propoſals, which 
were made to that Prince on this ſubject, in the name of hia 
Majeſty, and of his Catholic Majeſty, would be readily accept- 


ed, This opinion was founded on the conſideration of what 


the moſt Faithful King owed to himſelf and to his people, who 
from the- beginning of the preſent century groaned under the 
inperious yoke of the Engliſh, Beſides, the event hath but 
too clearly ſhewn. the neceſſity of the juſt meaſures taken by 
France and Spain, with regard to a ſuſpicious and dangerous 
neutrality, that had all the inconveniencies of a concealed war. 
The memorials preſented to the court of Liſbon on this ſub- 


jeh have been made public: all Europe hath ſeen the ſolid rea- 


ſons of juſtice and conveniency, which were the foundation of 
their demand on the King of Portugal: to theſe were added, on 
the part of Spain, motives of the moſt tender friendſhip and aſ- 
iduity, which ou ght to have made the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſalu- 
tary impreſſion on the mind of the moſt Faithful King. 
But theſe powerful and jult conſiderations were ſo far from 
determining that Prince to unite with his Majeſty and his Ca- 
tholig 


A. D., 
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ares Vithin this period greatly agitated ar home by de 
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ne n tidy Abb del ae 
choſe" to ſacrifice their alliance, his own glory, and the good 
1 Dr wo the vil 


. no doubt conteriiuit the Ting of Por- 
tugal's true intentions, the King and the Catholic King could 
confider him, from that time, only as a direct and perſonal 
enemy, who under the artful pretext of a neutrality, which would 
not be obſerved, would deliver up his ports to the diſpoſal of 
the Engliſh, to ſerve for ſheltering-places for their ſhips, and to 
enable them to hart France and open with ore ecarity; upd 
with more effect. | 
Nevertheleſs, his Majeſty and his Catholic Majeſty thought 
it their duty to keep meaſures with the moſt Faithful King, and 
if the Spanifh troops have entered Portugal, this invaſion, which 
was become indifpenſably neceſſary, was not accompanied with 
any declaration of war; and the troops have behaved with all 
the circumſpeRtion that could be required, even in a a friendly 
and neutral tate. a 

All this moderation hath been thrown away: the King of 

Portugal hath juſt now declared war in form againft France and 
Spain. This unexpected ſtep forced the Catholic King to make 
the like declaration againſt Portugal;; and the King [of France] 
can no longer defer taking the ſame reſolution. 

Independent of the motives, which are common to the two 
monarchs, each hath ſeparate grievances to alledge againſt Por- 
tugal, which of themſelves would be ſufficient to juſtify the ex · 
tremity, to which their Majeſties ſee themſelves, wirh regret, 
obliged to proceed. 

Every one knows the unjuſt and violent attack made dy the 
Engliſh in 1759, on ſome of the French King's ſhips under the 
cannon of the Portugueze forts at Lagos. His Majeſty de- 
manded of the moſt Faithful King, to procure him reſtitution 
of thoſe ſhips: but that Prince's miniſters, in contempt of what 
was due to the rules of juſtice,the laws of the ſea, the ſovereign · 
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and of nations) in anſwer to the repeated requiſitions of the 


King's ambaſſador, on this head, made only vague * 
with an air of indifference that bordered on deriſion. 

Atthe ſame time, the court of Liſbon, proteading to bo ig» 
norant tuat ſovereigns who hold the rank of their birth only. 
and the dignity of their crown, can never-permit, under any 
pretext, any Potentate to attempt to infringe prerogatives and 
nghts belonging to the antiquity. and Majeſty of their throne, 
hath pretended. to eſtabliſh, without diſtinction, an alternative 
of precedence between all the ambaſſadors and foreign mini- 
ſters about the King of Portugal. The King being informed 
by his ambaſſador, of the notification that had been made to 
him of this extraordinary and unexampled regulation, fignified 
in writing to the moſt Faithful King, his juſt diſſatisfaction ; 
and his Majeſty declared that he would never ſuffer any at- 
tempt to be made to diminiſh the right eſſentially inherent in 
e eee eee 
his ambaſſadors and miniſters. 


However juſtly the King was authoriſed to expreſs, at that 


time, his diipleaſure on account of theſe grievances, and ſeve_ 
ral other ſubje&s of complaint which he had received from the 
court of Portugal, his Majeſty contented himſelf with recalling 
his ambaſſador, and continued to keep up a correſpondence 


vith the moſt Faithful King, which he very ſincerely defired 


to render more intimate and more laſting. 

That Prince, therefore, can only blame himſelf for the cala- 
mities of a war, which he ought, on every account, to have 
avoided, and which he hath been the firſt to declare. 

His offers to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality might have been liſten- 
ed to by the King and the Catholic King, if paſt experience 
— — e danger of 


bs 
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912 craſtinated 


- - In the beginning of need Gm DING 
"was very forward to acknowledge King Philip V. of ; 
memory, and contracted formal engagements with Frane ind 
Spain, Peter H. who at that time filled the throne of Ports- 
Lal, ſeemed” to enter cordially into the alliance of the two 
crowns: but aſter diſſembling his ſecret intentions, for three 
years, he broke all his promiſes, and the neutrality which be 
had afterwards ſolicitod, and which in à letter to the republic 
of the United Provinces, he had even advifed her to embrace, 
and joined che enemies of France and Spain. The fame con- 
f&dence, and the ſame ſecurity, on the part of the two crowns, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, would undoubtedly have been 
followed by the like defection in the court of Liſbon 
United to the Catholic King by indiſſoluble ſentiments of 
tender friendſnip and common intereſto the King hopes that 
our united efforts will be favoured: by the God of Hofts, and 
will in the end compel the King of Portugal to conduct him- 
ſelf on principles more conformable to ſound policy, the good 
of his people, and the ties of blood which unite him to his 
Majefty and his Catholic Majeſt . 

The King commands and enjoins alt his ſabjoas , 
and ſervants, to fall upon the ſubjects of the King of Portugal; 
and expreſsly prohibits them from having any communication, 
commerce, and intelligence with them, on pain of death ;; and 
accordingly his Majeſty hath from this date revoked, and bere- 
by revokes, all licences, paſſports, ſafeguards, and ſafe-condutt, 
contrary to theſe preſents, that may have been granted by him 

or his lieutenant· generals, and other officers.; declaring” them 
null and void, and to no effect; and forbidding all perſons to 
Pay any regard thereto. And whereas, in contempt of the 15th 
article of the treaty of peace between France and Portugal, 
figned at Utrecht, April 1 1, 1713, (and by which it is expreſely 
ſtipulated, ! That in caſe of a rupture between the two crowns, 
6 N of fix months ſhall be granted their —_— 
* vel, 
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uur, and to fupport bur allies. Tie King df Pruffis ' 
uus totally abandoned to his own — and good 


fortünes, neither treaty por fubſidy Was agreeable 
we he Miniſtry”; not were the Wes „ kot 


haue, any longer able to maintain tel influence 


in effektual ſupport ;/ but fo little was the encou 
ngement it received from the mihiſtry, chad? had it” 
rot been for the wifdonr and military Seis of r 
citiniander; jolited 40 the hurmarte and eber atone? 
able aſſiſtance of the Marquis of Granby, chere 
night have been ſorne doubt: how it cou have ptr- 
ldd its exiſtence. In regard to Portugal, every 
thing was driven off to the laſt, even after the worſt 
meaſure ws adopted xo aſſiſt that ally. When the 
wofs ought have been in the field; a commander 
in chief was to be hunted for. Lord Tyrawley was” 
n able general ; and (was. previouſly employed ü 
enquire into the ſtate of i Portugal. But his lordſhip 
had the . 5 Porta 


Ts tho dit * 1 
1 rely, to ſell * remove . ee ide their per- 
ſons [if they think 5005 : the R. hath juſt now 

odered, chat all the French We 5 thall leave” 
i in the ſpace of 15 days, and that their effects ſhall be engl. 


ted aud ſequeſtrated: his | Majeſty, by way of juſt repriſals. 


commands, that all the Portugueze i in his dominians, ſhall,. j 


like manner, leave them within the ſpace 01 fifteen days from , nden 


lie date herdef, und that al their effects Mall be confKTate“. A 
gueze 


enftinited the meaſiit&s, necelfiry to coptinte che A. 


———— Win 1 


n 0bt countile;*-Fh& allied army; it Js true, dd —— 
aiſt; the parliament, agrerable to the eſtimaten 
lud before them by the miniſtry, Hall provided for 


v3 > 


— 
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gueze court. They trifled with him, lens 


im with diſreſpect. Theſe were ci 
at obliged our court to look out for a 
- officer, to command in Portugal. The Prince of 
Bevern was applied to, and declined. the offer. The 


count de Count La Lippe Buckeburg accepted of the invi- 
ret tation. The appointment of ſo young a general to 
— the chief command, determined Lord Tyrawley to 


— 


Forces 
ſent to 


Portugal, 


— in reſign; i ic being inconſiſt ent for his lordſhip to ſer ye 


81. under one, who was in his cradle, when his lordſhip 
was a ſtaff-officer. His lordſhip's'place was filled by 
the Earl of Loudon. Thus the new miniſtry, who. 
expreſſed ſo great a diſlike. to the war, which their 
in office. maintained, i in defence of our 
allies, attacked ſolely on our account by the Frenchin 
Germany, confirmed the propriety of that meaſure 
byengaging ſingly in another continental war, ſolely 
for the defence of our ally the King of Portugal, be 
cauſe his moſt Faithful Majeſty was attacked by the 
French and Spaniards on the ſame account. And 


what is moſt remarkable, the very men who had ſo 


often inveighed againſt the former adminiſtration, 
for giving the command of the allied army in Ger- 
many, to a German general, as a diſgrace to all the 
Engliſh officers under him, thought it no diſgrace 
nor impropriety to appoint a German count to the 
commandin chief of NAH * and the allied 
army in Portugal. 

In the mean time the Britin forces arrived i in the 
Tagus : part *'of them from Ireland, on the 6th of 


May: but it was not poſſible for them to act till 
| * Two regiments of 1100 men each. 


they 
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they had a commander: and it was the 2th. of June 4. D. 
defore the fleet failed * with, the Count de Bucke- | 
burg, which rendered it impraQticable to proceed | - 
elfectually to action, till the ſummer nen 55 1 


permit the troops to tale the field. ” 2B W YT _— 
Theſedilatory proceedings, 2 BO de- 


for, if we attend to the meaſures of the Britiſh courtʒ la SY 
where peace wasbecome the fayoarite topic,and party for, 
became daily ſtrengthened by various means, even 
to the detriment of the national intereſt and credit. 
The old and faithful ſervants of the crown ſaw their 
intereſts and power, by which they had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the ſupport of the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in the Houſe of Hanover, for almoſt half a century, 
weakened by new invaſions: they felt themſelves . 
en it were, mam works, to drive 


1 55 if Si Ease, «Free, which ff. &, nur, 
5 Kr n rd 
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Cans. 1 n ES: 

100 Royal as. Sir Edward Hawke, Admiral. 
f apt. Bennet. 

80 Princeſs Amelia, COA . Dake Fir York, Rear Admiral. 

I. Howe, Capt. © 

90 Prince, oF; Capt: Peyton, ' 

90 Ocean, 8 Capt. Langdon. 4 | 

74 Magnanime, S Q 

70 Prince of Orange _ "Cape ehr 

66 Lancaſter, K W A BET. ara 

WANG tet nga p 

bo Achilles, on. Capt, Ringe 

40 Launceſoun. | M 

32 Kolus. 8 "Is 


28 Tartar, 


: * 
* i 
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A I: therh but uf hd miniſtry.” Honeur therefore die: 


mA rated reſignation + and on the 26th-of Ma 


Newca- of Newcaſtle reſigned bis Offiee eh Brit Lord Com- 


— miſſioner of the treaſurer; becauſe he found his in- 
' fluence was gone before him: The offce hie re. 
ſigned was the higheſt under the etawn, and vas, 

L4. Bute three days after, filled by Earl 'of Bute; who, 

— that occaſion, was from the office of 

treaſury, ec — wo to be firſt lord of the treaſury, 
From which moment the Engliſn conceived-appre- 
henſions that the worſt evils, which can befall a na- 
tion, were ready to preſent theinſelves: and Tuch a 
warm conteſt ſucceeded between the Engliſh and 
their northern brethren; that in ſome meaſure has 
diſgraced the pens of both, and, it is to be feared; 
has laid the foundation of a long and invidious 
diſguſt between the two kingdoms ; hich is fo- 
reign from the ſubje& of this hiſtory; except 
where theſe alterations in the miniſtry ſhall * 
to explain the facts to be : produced, | DG GG gs 


2 There were principally two reaſons, which occaſioned " 
remarkable  xefignation 3:the one public, tlie other private. The 
public one was, og which had been given to the de- 

mand of the King of Pruflia's ſubſidy, notwithſtanding it had 
been promiſed from time to time: therefore his Grace could not 
concur in meaſureg, which violated the faith bf Great Britain, 
hitherto held | and which expoſed ur to the reſentment of 
our allies, and to the contempt and ridicule of all the courts in 
Europe. The private one was, certain intruſions and interpo- 
Fitions into and with his department, made in a ſly and officious 
manner, in order to worm him out, which at length had the 
deſired effect. 


This 
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about. To remove the active firm miniſtry : to A rea- 
divide the people; to revive parties; and to ſee the ble to e | 


337 
This was juſt the thing France- wanted to bring A: D. 


1762. 


Earl of Bute in poſſeſſion of the King's favour, and Fre rench, | 


of the treaſury, which might make him the only 
acting power in England. A power, our enemies 
were convinced, his lordſhip could not hold long 
without a peace. Thus, ſoon after Lord Bute's ele- 
vation, the French loſt not a moment in their ad- 
yances towards a pacification. They conſidered 
this to be the lucky minute, and that if the oppor- 
tunity ſhould be ſuffered to elapſe, the old miniſters 
might, nay. muſt ſoon be in power, if the war con- 
tinued, and then they mould not be able to get ſuch 
peace, as they might expect from a miniſter of ſo 


little experience, and ſo greatly embarraſſed, as Lord 


Bute ; to whom peace was ſo deſirable, that we find 


the 8 de Viri, the Sardinian ambaſſador at Lon- Overtures 
don, who was the agent for this affair, under the me- 5 


diation of his Sardinian Majeſty, ranked amongſt 


the penſioners on the Iriſh eſtabliſhmentwith a very 
handſome annuity, But the French at the ſame 


juncture, diſpatched 1 500 men, on board two ſhips 
of the line and two frigates, to ſeize upon New- 
toundland, left by us in a defenceleſs ſtate ; that 
they might obtain a part of that fiſhery at a more 
ealy price, than by a purchaſe of it in a negocia- 
tion, by which they muſt ſacrifice ſome equivalent. 


This propenſity towards peace at this time, ap- King of 


pears more amazing, when advices from every Pruſſia's 


affairs 
quarter concurred to ſtrengthen our 1 and to ended. 


extend our power. 
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A. P. In Germany, where the weight had all along 

. been the heavieſt in the balance againſt us, the 

war appeared with a more promiſing event. The 

perplexed ſtate of the King of Pruſſia, was ſolely 

to be aſcribed to the vigorous inflexiility of the 

Czarina in her purſuit of the war againſt his Pruf. 

ſian Majeſty. Her numerous armies and their em- 

ployment againſt Pomerania, Brandenburg and 

Sileſia, prevented his armies taking their proper 

effect in the operations he had formed, for carry. 

ing the war into the heart of the Auſtrian heredi- 

tary dominions. But this new year gave the Ruſ. 

ſians a new Sovereign. Pruſſia's irreconcileable e. 

Deca, nemy, from that quarter, was removed by the death 

na. of the Empreſs of Ruſſia . Which event made way 

Acceſſion for the acceſſion of Peter III. a faſt friend of his 
of Peter Pruſſian Majeſty to the throne of that Empire. 

LL Czar Peter's inclination to peace, as well as his 

His diſ. averſion to the war his predeceſſor had ſo zealouſſy 


ſition 
for peace. = She died of a violent effuſion of blood, about two o'clock 

on the th of January, in the afternoon. Immediately the ſe. 
nate, and other ſupreme colleges of the Empire, aſſembled for 
that purpoſe in the palace, took the oaths to Peter III. 

The new Czar was a knight of the black eagle, of which 
order the King of Pruſſia is ſovereign, or grand maſter. Soon 
after the death of the late Empreſs, his Pruſſian Majeſty, having 
occaſion to write to Mr. Mitchel, the Britiſh miniſter, added the 
following poſtſcript. 80 

« Ts not this a very extraordinary knight, to feed 80, ooo 
men at my expence? He is the only one of my knights that 
takes that liberty. If every knight of the garter did the ſame, 
your England (England though it is) would be devoured by 
them. I beg you would endeavour to make my knight more 
tractable, and tell him it is againſt the inſtitutes of the order, 
for a knight to eat up his grand maſter,”! 


entered 
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entered 1 into and carried on, to favour the intereſt of A. D. 


her Auſtrian ally, appeared immediately upon his 762. 
acceſſion to the throne of all the Ruſſias; and about Declara- 


a month after his Czariſh Majeſty orddred it to be pen to the 


declared to the Imperial, French and Swediſh mi- 


niſters reſiding at St. Peterſburg, that he could notersin alli. 


look, without extreme regret, upon a war that had 


continued already fix years, and inſtead of tending 


towards a concluſion, was ſtill gathering ſtrength 
with the effuſion of much innocent blood : that he 
was deſirous to put a ſtop to ſo great an evil, and, 


in order to procure peace to his empire, which he 
thought was the 7 /aw preſcribed by God to So- 
vereigns, that he was ready, on his part, to make a 


ſacrifice of the conqueſts made by the arms of Ruſ- 
fa in this war, in hopes that the reſpective powers, 
his allies, would concur with him in ſo ſalutary and 


neceſſary a meaſure. 


This declaration was very badly reliſhed by the Anſwers 
allies. The French court, on the 2 3d of the ſamethereunto 


month replied , That his moſt Chriſtian Maj«ſty 
was as truly ſenſible of the miſeries of war, and con- 
ſtantly deſired to put an end to ſo cruel a ſcourge : 
but that no tenderneſs, or thought for the happin#ſs 
and preſervation of his own ſubjects, ſhould make 
him forget his fidelity in executing treaties, and 
punctuality in performing engagements to their full 
extent : which his Majeſty did look upon to be the 
frſt law, that God preſcribes to Sovereigns, becauſe 
this conſtitutes the public ſafety, which ought to be 


d February . 1762. 
© Delivered to the miniſters of France, Aaſtria, Sweden, and 


dazony ya Peterſburg. 
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preferable to every other conſideration. Hence hig 


moſt Chriſtian Majeſty declared, That he was ready 
to liſten favourably to propoſitions for a ſolid and 
honourable peace, but would always act in the moſt 
perfect concert with his allies : that he would re- 
ceive no counſels, but ſuch as ſhould be dictated to 


him by honour and probity ; that he ſhould think 


himſelf guilty of a defection, in lending a hand to 
ſecret negociations * that he would not tarniſh his 
glory, and that of his kingdom, by abandoning his 
allies; and that he was well aſſured each of them 
would, on their part, faithfully adhere to the ſame 
principle. This French declaration was accompa- 
nied with an anſwer to the: Czar's by the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony; by way of memorial of 
his own ſufferings in the miſeries of his Electoral 
dominions, and beſeeching hisCzariſh Majzſty's pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance to procure an indemnification”, 
Theſe 


* Tranſlation of the anſiuer given by the King of Poland, Elifor 
of Saxony, tq the declaration has; oh. cheat ruth. 
of the 23d of February, 1762. 

All my allies wiſh as much as myſelf, that the public tran» 
quillity- may be reſtored upon ſolid foundations. It is well 
known to all Europe, that I did not ſeek the war; but, on the 
contrary, employed every means to keep the calamities of it 
at a diſtance from my dominions. My love to mankind in ge- 
neral, and to my own ſubjedts in particular, ought to engage 
me to facillitate, as much as in me lies, the reſtoration of peace, 
and to exerciſe all moderation as to my equitable pretenſions. 
I am of opinion, that a juſt and ſolid peace cannot be agreed 


on, but by the congreſs propoſed and accepted by all the pow- 
ers at war, 


© I place a full confidence in the friendſhip of your Imperial 
Majeſty, to whom the houſe of Saxony is bound by ſacred = 


— ** 
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Theſe anſwers being * ſuitable to TY A. D. 
Czariſh Majeſty's pacific ſentiments and reſolutions: red 


and confirming him in the opinion that the Ruſſian 
allies were not . really diſpoſed to ſheath the word 
till they had ruined the King of Pruſſia; which he 
knew could not be done without his concurrence in 
future operations againſt that heroic monarch; he 
determined, with the advice of his council, to mik 
very ſhort work with the affair in hand; and, in- 
ſtead of entering into altercations and problematical 


arguments about his own conduct, in regard to the 


treaties and engagements, which his predeceſſor had 
raſhly ſigned and executed, to the great detriment 
of her ſubjects, | he agreed to a a ſuſpenſion of poles 


It is not unknown to your Majeſty, that Saxony hath bin at- 
tacked merely on account of its connections with the Ruſſian 
Empire; and that the King of Pruſſia has taken occaſion to 
charge us with entering into defenſive treaties with that Em- 
pire againſt him. We therefore flatter ourſelves with the hope, 
that ſo ancient and ſo equitable an ally af Saxony will not ſuf- 
fer our dominions, which are already reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, as well by exorbitant contributions, as by the alienation 
of our revenues, and of the funds which were aloe: for the 
payment of debts, to be completely ruined. 

The whole'world agrees, that we are intitled to an 9 
reſtitution and reparation of the damage ſuſtained. But not- 
withitanditig all theſe conſiderations, and though all the powers 
at war ſhew themſelves inclined to contribute to the general 
pacification, apts to remains threatened with irretrievable 
ruin. 

We rharaſory: * that. your Majeſty's philanchrophis and 
Magnanimity will prevail with your Majeſly to take care that, 
before all things, the Electorate of Saxony be ſpeedily evacu- 
ated, in order thereby to put an end to the calamities which 
overwhelm it; this being the means of facilitating and accele- 
rating the concluſion of a general peace, 


1.0 | between 
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A. b. between himſelf and the King of Pruſlia, which 


1702. was ſigned on the 16th of March, and was to con. 


 Petercor=inue till the two courts of Petersburg and Berlin 
conven- ſhould make a further determination. And this 


_ bY hid its further effect. For the Swedes followed 


| Ph the 


King of Majeſty on the 7th of April, 
. Every thing promiſed his Pruſſian Majeſty a hap- 
Peter III. py 3 from the Ruſſians. But when the act 
depoſed. of reſtitution, by which the Czar was to give up to 
Pruſſia the conqueſts made by the arms of Ruſſia, 
was carrying into execution, the Emperor was hur- 
ried out of this world, by a conſpiracy « of his ſub. 
jects *, who, pretending that their antient religion, 
rights and privileges, were in danger, and that they 
Gs 66 n WOE 


© The ſenate, on the 8th of July, depoſed” him. On the gth 
of July, at fix in the morning, the Empreſs arrived in Peterſburg 
from her country-ſeat-at - Peterſhoff, and immediately repaired 
to the palace; where, after aſſembling the guards, ſhe deſired 
them to ſupport her ; and they accordingly proclaimed her Em. 
preſs of all the Ruſſias, at the ſame time Den the — 
Peter the Third, to be depoſed. 

After this proclamation was made, during which time the 
gates of the city were kept ſhut, the new Sovereign went to the 
church of Kaſanſky, where, after divine ſervice; all the gran- 
dees of the Empire took the oath of fidelity to her, to whom ſhe 
declared that ſhe had raken the reins of government purely for 
the good of the country, At the beginning of theſe ceremo- 
nies, in order to prevent diſturbances, her Imperial Majeſty 
thought proper to ſecure the perſon of Prince George of Hol- 
ſein. 

Other neceſſary precau tions being taken, the Empreſs, dreſſ- 
ed in the uniform of the guards, and wearing a blue ribbon, 
mounted her horſe, and put herſelf at the head of 9 or 10,900 


men, and marched to Oranjebaum,but the Emperor was not pn 


his example, and concluded a peace with his Pruſſian 
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were diſguſted at the peace with the King of pruſſia, A. D. 
A Peter bad p10 under foot — * 


< 5 


That Prince got 3 as many peaſants as he could, and 
would have entrenched himſelf, but the Empreſs approaching 
at the head of 10,000 men, followed by a train of artillery, the 
ſent the Emperor word that all reſiſtance would be uſeleſs ; and 
that he had much better ſubmit, to avoid greater misfortunes. 
The ſubject of this meſſage being known, the troops of Hol- 
ſtein were diſmayed, and threw down their arms. The E 
ror perceiving this, rightly judged that all was loſt, and the un- 
fortunate Prince, after yielding his ſword, was put into a 
coach, and conducted to Peterſhoff, where he was immediately 
ſhut up, and his guard ſeverely ordered not to give him the leaſt 
anſwer to any queſtion that he might put to them. | 
Peter III. died eight days after he had been deprived of his 14 
throne ; on which occaſion 9 Empreſs publiſhed | 
following manifeſto : l * | 
„we Catherine II. by the grace of God, Empreſs, Auto- | 
cratrix of all the Ruſſias, &c. 
' THE fevenith day after our advancement to the throne of all 
the Rofſias, we receiyed the news that the late Emperor Peter 
NI. by an hemorrhoidal accident, to which he had been owe 
time ſubject, was fallen into a moſt violent cholic. 
Not to be wanting in our Chriſtian duty, and to the holy 
commandment, by which we ate obliged to uſe our endeavours 
to prelerve the life of our neighbour, We immediately ordered 
all the neceſſary aſſiſtance to be ſent to him, to prevent the dan- 
gerous conſequence of this accident, and to reſtore his health 
by the aid of medicine. But, to our great regret and affliction, 
we received yeſterday, in the evening, freſh advice, that, by 
the permiſſion of the Almighty, he was deceaſed. 
Wherefore we have ordered his corps to be tranſported to 
the monaſtery of Newſky, to be there interred ; and, at the 
{ame time, we excite and exhort all our faithful ſubjeQs, on 
our imperial and maternal word, to forget all the evil paſt, to | 
render his corps the laſt honours, and to pray to God for the 13 
zepole of his ſoul, looking at the ſame time on this ſudden and | 
Y 3 unexpected 
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A. D. of Ruſſia, depoſed Peter III. and placed his conſort 


1762. 


upon the imperial throne, by the name of Catharine 


Acceſſion II. How far this revolution was juſtifiable, does 
of Catha- | - 


rine II. 


holy will. 


not 


unexpected end, as à particular effect of divine providence, 
who, from impenetrable views, prepares for us, for our throne, 
and for all the country, peace, by means only known to his 


Done at Peterſburg, July 7, 1762, O. S.“ 


f Manifeſto of the Empreſs Catherine II. on her advancement ts thy 
throne of Ruſſia. - 


1 By the grace of God, we Catherine II. Rmpref and Au- 


trocratrix of all the Ruſſia's, &c 
ALL the true ſons of Ruſſia, have clearly ſeen the great dan- 


ger to which all the Ruſſian Empire has been in effect expoſed, 


I. The foundations of our orthodox Greek religion have 


been ſhaken, and its traditions expoſed to a total ruin; inſo- 


much that it was abſolutely feared that the faith, at all times 


_ eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia, would be entirely changed, anda foreign 


religion introduced, 
In the ſecond place, the glory of Ruſſia, Cn mh ſo 


moch effuſion of blood, and riſen to the bigheſt pitch by ita 
| . Vigorious arms, has already been trampled under opt, by the 


peace lately concluded with its greateſt enemy. 

And at length the interior arrangements, which ſerve as a 
© baſis to the welfare of the country, have been totally over. 
; thrown, | 


' Wherefore being ſenſibly affected and overcome with the 


F - imminent dangers wherewith our faithful ſubjects were threa- 
| kened, and knowing their manifeſt and fincere deſires in this re- 


' ſpe; We, repoſing on the Almighty and the Divine Juſtice, 


have mounted the Sovereign Imperial throne of all the Ruſlias, | 


ca have received the ſolemn oath trom all our faithful ſubject. 
Done at Peterſburg, the 28th of June, O. S. 1762.” 


This publication made, the Empreſs remitted to the foreign 
o miniſters the following note for their information; but we 
\ know not, ** the Pruſſian miniſter Was of the 1 


2 
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not come within the compaſs of the ſubject of this A. P. 
hiſtory, which has no other connection with ſuch * 
events, than to notice their influence upon the facts . 
before us. | 
Thus Ruſka once more ſeemed to be [revolting 
into the meaſures for proſecuting: the war againſt 
Pruſſia, and for maintaining their conqueſts. As 
one of the principal articles on which the ſenate had 
founded the neceſſity for depoſing Peter III. was 
the peace he had lately made with his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty, it could not he ſuppoſed, but that one of the 
firſt ſteps of the new reign would be to revive the 
old ſyſtem, and to rene the war with vigour againſt 
that monarch. So that, as ſoon as che Emperor ges 
was dead, orders were given peremptorily, to re- the war 
commence that war, and a manifeſto was iſſued, on ——— 
the 0th of July, to oblige the inhabitants of the 
conquered part of the Pruſſian dominions, to ſwear 
allegiance to the new Empreſs. _ 

But how unſtable the mind and counſel of man! 
the very next day, upon a favourable report * made 
by a ſelect committee of ſenators, appointed to ex- 

amine 
NOTE for the foreign Miniſters.” © 

HER Majeſty the Empreſs, having this day mounted the 
Imperial throne of all the Ruſſias, to anſwer the unanimous de- 
fires and preſſing prayers of all her faithful ſubjects, and true 
patriots of this empire, has ordered notice to be given thereof 
to all the foreign miniſters reſiding at her court, and to aſſure 
them, that her Imperial Majeſty's invariable intention is to 


maintain a good friendſhip with the Sovereigns __ maſters, 
Done at Peterſburg, the 28th of June, 1762,” 


The next day ſome of the ſenators examined, in the pre- 
ſence of the Empreſs, the literary correſpondence of the Em- 


peror 
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A. D. amine the correſpondence between Czar Peter III. 
76. and the King of Pruſſia, the new Empreſs revoked 
Recal Choſe furious orders, declared her ſincere friendſhip 
Nerboſtile for his Pruſſian Majeſty, and confirmed all that had 
— . & been done in his favour by her unfortunate huſband 
— deceaſed; This finally delivered the King of Pruf. 
Peace. ia from the diverſion made by the Ruffians, and 
left him at liberty to purſue his meaſures to bring 

the other confederates to terms of pacification. 
— 3 The allies opened the campaign with a very in- 
p=2" the different proſpect. They met with ſmall encou- 
the peror with the King of Pruffia, when they made no doubt but 
French. they ſhould find there wherewithal to juſtify the hatred they 
©" bore to Frederic; but, to their great ſurprize, they found jug 
the contrary of what they expected. The Emperor had dil- 
covered to his Majeſty all his projects, and conſulted him about 
the greateſt part of them, eſpecially about one that concerned 
the Empreſs herſelf, and tended to have made her unhappy, if 


it had been put in execution, l 
The King's letter contained the moſt wholeſome counſel, viz, 
ke adviſed the Emperor, | h . 
Firſt, To ſtay in his dominions, and not to come inte Ger- 
Dany. Lb | 8 33516 & 1 
2dly, To look upon his ſubjects as his children, and to give 
them no juſt cauſe of complaints, 


3dly, To make no alterations in the fundamental laws of 


the country. | | 
Atchly, To maintain the clergy, church and religion in the 
Tame ſtate he had found them in. 
5thly, To deſiſt from a war with Denmark. And, 
6thly, Notto undertake any thing againſt the Empreſs, who, 
they ſay, was in danger of being put into a monaſtery. At this 
the burſt out into tears of gratitude, and declared ſhe muſt either 
be a mopſter, or bear to the King of Pruſſia as much affection 
as ſhe had hatred to him before, Herenpon all the furious or- 
ders were commanded, 


ragement 
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nagement from the new miniſtry at home: and were A. P. 
defeated in their firſt ſkirmiſh with the French. W 
The commandant in Gottingen detached 4000 men a iſies re- 
on the gth of March, who attacked the eaſt chain ure with 
of the allied army, and obliged them to retire with loſo. 

the loſs of a few men in the rear. This made it ne- 
ceſſary to ſtrengthen that part; and 3000 men were 

ordered to take poſt at Eimbeck, for that purpoſe, 

on the 20th, which reinforcement put the allies into 

z condition to revenge the laſt action. For the Revenge 
commandant in Gottingen having detached 1800 he Hen 
horſe and 2000 foot to intercept 500 huſſars order- 

ed to Helingenſtadt, General Luckner being inform- 

ed of the deſign, marched immediately with 1600 

horſe, and coming up with the French on the 6th 

of April; fell apon their rear, as they retreated in 

great haſte towards Gottingen, killed 30 men, 
took 80 priſoners, and carried off 'r00 horſes. 

The brave and active hereditary Printe of Brunſ. Heredita- 
wick took the field, with a ſtrong detachment of their. 
allied army, about the middle of the ſame month, renſbur 
in order to attack the important caſtle of Arenſberg, 
which had been of conſiderable ſervice totheFrench, 
by preſerving the communication between Caſſel 
and Gottingen. The batteries were ready to play 
on the 18th at noon: this brought on a parley ; and 
M. Muret, the French commandant, offered to ſur- 
render on the 21ſt, on condition he might be allow- / 
ed then to march out with all the military honours, 
in caſe he ſhould not be relieved during the interval 
of time. But his Serene Highneſs, knowing that 
the French troops were in motion, rejected the pro- 
poſal, and began the fire at ſix in the morning of 

the 
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A D. the rgth, ſo furiouſly, that at noon the caſtle and 
172. ton were all in flames; and they increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that; in à ſnort time, M. Muret cried out 

for merey over the walls, and ſurrendered at diſere- 

tion, without one man on either ſide killed: or 
2 captain of the Btitiſn Legion; 

who nad the mis fortune to loſe a leg. The garriſon 
gonſiſted of 231 private men and nine officers, who 
* priſoners of war, with. a6 pieces of cannon. 

— The corps, which had been detached from Co- 
gare, Iogne, &c. to raiſe this ſiege, retreated to their i 
ſpective quarters, upon advice of the ſurrender of 
Arenſberg, and left the Prince to raiſe contributions 

and recruits, In which, deſign. his Serene, Highneſs 

ſo far ſucceeded, that he advanced without impedi: 

ment, as far as Elveryelt and Solengar, near Duſſel- 

dorp, and carried off a number of hoſtages, and 130 

young recruits 1 from the town of Sunderen alone. 

But the French Marſhals, convinced that it was 
High. time. to take the field, to ptevent the progreſs 

of the allies; put themſelves at the head of their te 
ſpective armies. The Prince de Soubiſe and M. 

d Eſtrees took the command upon the Upper Rhine: 

and the Prince of Conde on the Lower Rhine. 

French be grand army was that under Soubiſe and 
grand ar- D' Eſtrees; who practiſed every art in military 
my en: Knowledge to enſnare Prince Ferdinand, who had 
near Wil- Put his whole army in motion. Thoſe Marſhals en- 
bemſtabl. camped their army between Graebenſtein and Mein- 
brexen. The center of their army was poſted on a 

very advantageous eminence, their left wing inac- 
ceſſible by ſeveral deep ravines, and their right co- 
vered by Graebenſtein, ſeveral little rivulets, We 

a body 
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a body of troops under the command of M. de Caſ- A. P. 
tries, poſbed at Carlſdorff, Prince Ferdinand made 76. 


the following diſpoſitions for attacking the enemy. 


General Luckner, who was ſituated on the Leine, Diſpoſi- 


having Eimbeck in his front, with ſix battalions . 


grenadiers, four ſquadron of dragoons, and eight my. 


ſquadrons of huſſars, to obſerve Prince Xavier's 
motions, who lay incamped with his corps de re- 
erye between the Werra and Gottingen, received 
orders in the night, between the 22d and 23d, to 
march to Gotſbuhern, in the Rainhartſwald, with 
the grenadiers, four ſquadrons of horſe, and his 
own regiment of huſſars. The Heſſian huſſars were 
ordered to remain near Mohringen, in order to 
conceal his march, and to obſerve Prince Xavier. 
M. Luckner began his march from Hollenſtadt on 
the 23d at fix in the morning,” got to Uſlar at 
noon, paſſed the Weſer at Bodenfeldt at ſix in the 
evening, and towards night reached. Gotſbuhern. 
He had orders to proceed on the 24th, at three in 
the morning, to Mariendorff, and to form between 
that place and Udenhauſen. 

Monſ. de Sporcken paſſed the Dymel at Sielem, 
at four in the morning, with twelve battalions of 
Hanoverians,and part of the cavalry of the left wing, 
in order to march by Rainhartſwald, between Hom- 
brexen and Udenhauſen. As ſoon as he had formed, 
he was to attack the enemy's corps, which as poſt- 
ed at Carlſdorff, in flank, while Luckner charged 
their rear; and if he ſucceeded, was to continue 
marching in ſuch manner, as to take the enemy's 
camp at Graebenſtein, both in flank and rear, 

Prince Ferdinand paſſed the Dymel at four in the 


morning, 


— — — „ 
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A. D. motning, with twelve battalions of Engliſh, - ele- 
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ven battalions of Brunſwickers, and eight Heſſian 
regiments, together with the Engliſh cavalry, and 


part of the German cavalry of the left wing, with 


an intent to draw up behind the ponds of Kalſe. 


The picquets of the army formed the vanguard 


on the left, and the chaſſeurs of the Engliſh and 


German infantry, commanded by Lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh, with Freytagh's Hanoverian chaſſturs, 
that of the right, in order to ſeize upon the Lan- 

genberg. . 

The Marquis of Granby was to paſs the Dymel 
at Warbourg, between two and three o'clock in the 
morning, with the reſerve under his command, to 
march by Zieremberg, and Zieberſhauſen, upon 
the eminence, which is oppoſite to Furſtenwald, 
in order to fall upon the left wing of the enemy. 

This whole plan was put in execution. They were 
in preſence of the enemy, before they had the 
leaſt apprehenſion of being attacked. However, 
M. de Caſtries had time to retreat, and did it with 
a very ſmall loſs. 

Prince Ferdinand came on, in the center, and 
gained ground. The enemy, ſeeing themfelves at- 
tacked in front, in flank, and in rear, were not long 
in taking their part : they ſtruck their tents and 
retreated, Prince Ferdinand purſued and preſſed 
upon them as cloſe as poſſible, and they would, with- 
out doubt, have been entirely routed, if M. de Stain- 
ville had not thrown himſelf, with the grenadiers of 
France, the royal grenadiers, the regiment of Aqui- 
taine, and other corps, being the flower of the 


French infantry, into the woods of Wilhemſtahl, to 
| cover 
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cover their retreat. That reſolution coſt him dear; A. 

his whole infantry having been taken, killed, or 72 
diſperſed, after a very gallant defence, ern N 

two battalions, which fouad means to get off. 

Some of thoſe troops had before ſurrendered to 

Lord Granby's corps; and upon the coming up 

of the army, the remainder, after one fire, ſur- 
rendered to the fifth regiment of foot. 

Lord Granby acquitted himſelf, upon this occa- Bela. 
fon, with remarkable valour, and had a great lien. 1 
ſhare in the victory. 

All the troops behaved extremely well, and 
ſhewed great zeal and willingneſs ; but particu- 
lacly the firſt battalion of grenadiers, belonging 
to Colonel Beckwith's brigade, which diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf extremely. 

The enemy's army retreated under the cannon 
of Caſſel, and a great part of it paſſed very haſtily 
orer the Fulda. 

The French infantry conſiſted of 100 battalions : Strength 
but the allies had no more than 60. The Frenchof bot 
loſt upwards of 4000 killed and priſoners *, and "pats 
eral colours and ſtandards, M. Reideſel attacked gat 1 
and totally overthrew the regiment of Fitz- James; mies. 
took 300 of their horſes, and their two ſtandards. 

The loſs of the allies did not exceed 300: and 
they loſt ne officer of diſtinction, except Colonel 
Townſend. 

The French army under Soubiſe and d*Eſtrees preach 
having, after the battle of Wilhelmſtahl, been obli- purſued. 
grd to retreat into their ſtrong camp, under the can- 
non of Caſſel, Prince Ferdinand thought that it would 

Among the priſoners were upwards of 200 officers, ay 
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A. P. be dangerous, or at leaſt, that it would coſt the lives 
1702. of too many brave men, to attack them in that ſity. 
ation; the only meaſure therefore he had to purſue, 
Prince Was to diſtreſs them by cutting off their communi. 
_ cation with the Rhine, and with Frankfort : and 
off their having received advice, that M. de Rochambeay 
commu- had afſembled ſome brigades of infantry and caval- 
wich be 1 near Hombourgh, with a view to cover the com- 
" Rhine, munications of the enemy's army with Frankfort 
| took the reſolution of diſlodging him from the paſt, 
which he had taken poſſeſſion of; for which pur- 
His diſpo- Poſe his Serene Highneſs ordered Lord Frederick 
fitions. Cavendiſh to advance with the chaſſeurs of the in- 
fantry of the army; Freytag's chaſſeurs, and Bauer's 

and Riedeſel's huſſars from Lohn to Felzberg ; and 

the Marquis of Granby, with the brigade of the 

Britiſh grenadiers, Elliot's, the Blues, and the four 
Hanoverian ſquadrons, from Hoff to Fritzlar. The 

former were to march towards Hombourg, in ſuch 

a direction, as to cut off the enemy's corps from 
Melſungen and Fulda. The other to cut off their 

retreat to Ziegenhayn. Which orders were execu- 

ted in the following manner : the hour of rendez- 
vous on both ſides of Hombourg, for the attack of 

M. de Rochambeau's corps was agreed on : the 
diſcharge of three pieces of cannon, from Lord Fre- 
derick Cavendiſh's troops, was to be the ſignal of 
his arrival. Elliot's being arrived at a quarter of a 
league diſtance from Hombourg, attacked the ad- 
vanced poſts, drovethem from the heights, and took 
poſt there: the reſt of Lord Granby's corps were in 
the rear of Elliot's, behind the declivity of the 
height; and the enemy's tents continued —_ 
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Luſars began to exchange ſome ſhot with the ene- 
my; when their tents were immediately ſtruck, and 
they got under arms at the foot of the mouftain, 
and in the hedges near the town; their cavalry form- 
ed on the plain: the three diſcharges of cannon were 
made; whereupon the enemy's infantry defiled upon 
their left; their cavalry covering their march. Lord 
Granby, perceiving they intended to retreat, march- 
ed all his corps, as faſt as poffible, to the tight, when 
the enemy's cavalry, who put on a good counte- 


2353 
At "eg ſame time Lord Frederick Cavendiſh's A. P. 


. 


nance, began to move on, at a good rate. Upon — 
this, his lordſhip ordered the cavalry tp advance, attacks 
following cloſe with the infantry, which began n, * 


attack on the enemy's rear, with the greateſt ardour Te 


and ſucceſs, making two onſets in an inftanr, but 
the enemy's cavalry facing about immediately, and 
falling ſword in hand upon Elliot's dragoons, that 
regiment would have ſuffered greatly, had not Co- 
lonel Harvey, at the head of the Blues, ſeeing the 


danger, paſſed the village on full gallop, and not- 
withſtanding he could oppoſe only eight or ten men 
in front to formed ſquadrons, he overthrew all that 


came in his way, and ſaved Elliot's regiment. 


The ſituation of the two regiments was at this 


time very critical; but the mutual ſupport which 
they gave each other, Elliot's dragoons, by conti- 
nual ſkirmiſhing with the enemy, and the Blues by 
their manceuvres in ſquadrons, and their ſteady coun- 
tenance, keptthe enemy at bay till the infantry could 
come up. They then began their retreat in the ut- 


French 


moſt hurry, the grenadiers and Highlanders follow- retreat. 


. „ ing 
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A. D. ing them with their 7 ardour. 11 cher mano 
TO had not poſted themſelves in a hollow way, to ſuſ- 
. tain their ſquadrons, which the Blues and Elliot's 
were charging, the whole would have been routed, 
During this retreat, Lord Cavendiſh"; $ corps, which 
could not advance ſooner, followed them wn 
and puſhed them vigoroully. 
Colonels Harvey and Erſkine, diem Felde 
and Ainſley, diflinguiſhed themſelves greatly. 
The loſs of the allies in killed, wounded, and 
taken, were about 80 men; that of the enemy waz 
very conſiderable, the number of priſoners only 
amounting to upwards of ao. 
Though the troops were fatigued, they did not 
Aber wever, to puſh the two regiments of huſſar 
uer and Reideſel to \ Rothenbourg, i in order to 
deſtroy, the enemy's magazines there, which were 
conſiderable ; wherein Lieutenant- Colonel de Rei- 
deſel e perfectly well. 
Princeof Theſe gallant exploits ſo greatly diftreſſed and 
3 weakened the French, that the Prince of Conde v was 
to rein. Ordered to march andaſſiſt the grand army in Heſſe. 
force the The hereditary Prince oppoſed this ariny, and at: 
__ racked it near Friedberg, on the 30th of July. This 
Battle at action was maintained for ſome time with great 
Freidberg ſpirit, At firſt the allies were {ucceſsful, but the 
French, by their vaſt ſuperiority, and ee of 
ſituation, at length repulſed the allies; and the he- 
Heredita-reditary Prince, in attempting to rally the troops, 
A ounded. received a dangerous wound in the hip i; but Prince 


and obli- Ferdinand, 
ged to re- 1 The ball entered on the right fide, a little above the hip- 


treat. bone, which it grazed; and tame out of the WES 
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Ferdinand, being informed of the battle, came up 762 

with ſome aſſiſtance, time enough to prevent the * -* 

defeat becoming total: howeyer, the allies loſt near 6 
zoo men. The prince of Conde then effected his 

1 2 wirhout any further difficulty ; and the 

French army, now conſiderably reinforced, began | 

to act on the offenſive, They laid ſiege to the The 0. 

caſtle: of Amoeneberg, near the river Ohm; themoene. 

bridge over Which was defended by à ſmall party berg. 

of the allies, who were poſted in a redoubt on the 

right of the bridge: the French were alſo in poſſeſ- 

fion of a little work beyond the bridge. Between 

theſe two poſts there commenced, on the 21ſt of 

September, a warm and obſtinate fight; which con⸗ 

tinued from fix in the morning till dark. A very 

ſevere and heavy fire of cannon and ſmall arms was 

kept up for fourteen hours, without the leaſt i inter- 

miſſion. There was no attempt on either fide to 

pals the bridge. ' Freſh troops were reciprocally 

ſent to ſupport the poſts which each maintained, as 

faſt as the reliefs had expended their ammunition, 

But Prince Ferdinand perceiving that it was fight- 

ing to no end, as the French by their ſuperiority | 

could hold out longer than himſelf, at length gave . 

up the point, and next day permitted them to take bo 

Amoeneberg, as the fruits of their perſeverance. 

The loſs of men on both ſides was pretty equal; it 


body, about four inches below. His Serene Highneſs. reco- 
vered of his wound; but he till feels the effects of it in his 
walking, His Serene Highneſs was lately married to her High- 
neſs Princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt filter to his Majeſty George III. 


King of Great Britain. | 
£L 2 8 did ; | 
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A. D. did not exceed a thouſand men each. However, 
1702. Prince Ferdinand reſolved not to cloſe the campaign 
e till he had gained ſome equivalent. His eye was 
upon the city of Caſſel, which the French had been 
in poſſeſſion of for a very conſiderable time. He 
- conſidered, that if he gained poſſeſſion of this city, 
e he ſhould reſcue the principal part of the landgra. 
: viate of Heſſe out of the hands of the enemy, and 
thereby add a very important advantage to the com- 
mon cauſe, as well as bring the campaign to an 
happy concluſion. Firm in this opinion, notwith- 
ſtanding he knew a negociation for peace was ſet 
on foot, and that the war muſt ſoon be terminated, 
when his ſervices could be no longer wanted, he de- 
tached Prince Frederick of Brunſwick to lay ſiege 
to Caſſel; which was accordingly done on the 16th 
of October. The operations were carried on with 
great ſpirit. The garriſon ſallied out ſeveral times, 
but were not able to interrupt the approaches. 
Prince Ferdinand covered the ſiege in ſo maſterly a 
manner, that the French were not able to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of the garriſon, who were in the ut- 
Caſſel fur- moſt want of all ſorts of proviſions. Their neceſſities, 
renders. as they. were very numerous, in a ſhort time became 
ſo exceeding great, that, on the 1ſt of November, 
they were compelled to. ſurrender- by mere want. 
Two days after the preliminaries of peace were 
ſigned; ſo that this was the laſt operation of the allies 
in Germany, in a long, bloody and expenſive war. 
Conqueſt So early as the month of March, the government 
of Marti received advice of the conqueſt of Martinico. The 
fleet and army ordered upon this expedition —_ 
t 
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and frigates; and 18 battalions, under General 
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1762. 
Monckton. They aſſembled, and were all arrived Expedi- 
at Barbadoes, by the 24th of December, and failed on — | 
with ſuch diligence, that they arrived in the bay o Ladoes, 
St. Ann's on the 7th of January, and there caſt an- 
chor, after the forts on the coaſt were filenced, by of Mar. 
the ſhips ordered under Sir James Douglas for that tinico. 
ſervice ; with the loſs of the Raiſonable, which was 

bulged on a little reef of rocks, as ſhe was leading 

in for one of the enemy's batteries. But the men, 

ſtores, and guns were ſaved. The General had de- Dieu 
ſigned to land on the weſtern fide of this bay, andof land- 
to have croſſed over to Port Royal bay: but was ing. 
obliged to deſiſt from that intention, on account of 

the ſcarcity of freſh water in that part, and the dif- 
ficulties that would attend his getting proviſions and 

ſtores. He then detached Brigadiers Haviland and 

Grant, with two brigades, to reconnoitre the coaſt 

and ſhore of Ance Darlet; where they landed, and 
marched to the ground oppoſite to the iſland; but 

found the roads impaſſable for cannon *. Therefore 

it was reſolved to make an attempt between Point 
Negro and the Cas de Pilotte; where a landing was Troops 


effected, without the loſs of a man, near the Cas des landed. 


* With the above command, were the light infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, who were advanced the night the 
command remained there, and were attacked in the night by 
three companies of grenadiers, ſome free-booters, negroes, and 
mulattoes, which the enemy had paſſed over from Fort- Royal; 
but they were ſo warmly received, that they retreated precipi- 
tately, leaving ſome dead, and a ſerjeant and three of their gre- 
nadiers taken priſoners ; without any loſs on our fide. 


2 3 Navires, 
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Navires, on the 16th, under the favour of the 
ſquadron, which ſilenced the batteries on the ſhore, 


above the landing- place. 


General Monckton formed the march of his army 


towards the ſeat of action, incumbered with difficul- 


ties and dangers, having many ravines or gullies, 
very deep and difficult of acceſs, and well covered 


and guarded with batteries, redoubts, and both the 


ſlaves and natives in arms. This obliged him to 
begin his operations with erecting of batteries for 
his own ſecurity, in order to carry his approaches 


firſt ro the heights of Mount Grenie and Mount 


T 'ortzuſon, which the enemy had made as ſtrong as 
art could make them, and, having driven them from 


thence, to proceed with the fiege of Fort Royal. 


Siege of His diſpoſitions being made for the attack of thoſe 
_ Roy-heights, the troops, on the 24th of January, advan- 


ced, at break of day, under a briſk fire of their own 
batteries. The grenadiers, under Brigadier Grant, 
firſt falling in with the enemy's advanced poſts, be- 
gan theattack; Brigadier Rufane on the right, with 
his brigade, and the marines, was to advance and at- 
tack the redoubts along the coaſt ; 1000 ſeamen, in 
the flat-bottomed boats, rowed up as he advanced: 
Lord Rollo's brigade ſupported the grenadiers : 


Brigadier Walſh, with his brigade (ſupporting the | 


light infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott) to 


attack the left of a plantation, and to endeavour to 
get round the enemy. The light infantry effected 
their attempt, and while the grenadiers were driving 


the enemy from poſt to poſt, they got upon their 


left, which helped to complete the event of the wh 
The 
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The enemy's works were now ſucceſlively attacked A. P 


with the moſt irreſiſtable impetuoſity, ſo that at nine 
a key our troops were in entirepoſſeſſion of all their 
and the ſtrong ground of Morne Torteuſon ; 
ang of many redoubts mounted with cannon, 
and advantageouſiy ſituated, to aſſiſt the natural great 
ſtrength of the country. The enemy retired in the 
greateſt confuſion to the town of Fort Royal, and 
to — 5 Garnier (a {till higher hill than the Morne 
Torteuſon, and ſeparated from it by a deep ravine, 
covered with a very thick bruſh, and a rivulet at the 
bottom). from whence they thought they were 
never to be diſlodged, both from its natural ſtrength, 
and the works and batteries they had on it. The 
ſpirit of the grenadiers in this attack was ſuch, that 
ſome of them even purſued the enemy to the bridge 
of the town, and brought off priſoners from thence. 
While this was doing on this fide, Brigadier Ha- 
viland, with his brigade, two battalions of Highlan- 
ders, and a corps of light infantry, formed from the 
ſeveral regiments, commanded by Major Leland, 
had orders, (from the reported practicability of the 
paſſage) to croſs the ravine a good deal to the left, 
and attack a body of the enemy, who were poſted 
on ſeveral heights oppoſite to him, and to try to get 
in on their left, and by that means to divide their 
force., Yet, although they began their march at 
two o'clock in the morning, ſuch was the difficulty 


of acceſs, after every means had been tried, that it 


was late before they effected it. 

When General Monckton found that the enemy 
were giving way on all ſides, he ordered Lieutenant 
| 2 Colonel 


1762. 
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A. D. Colonel Scott's light infantry, Brigadier Walſh's 
1762. brigade, and a diviſion of the grenadiers, to a plan- 


tation more to the left, where Brigadier Haviland 
was to have come down : they drove off ſome of 
the enemy poſted there; and the light infantry poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a very advantageous poſt, op- 
poſite to Morne Garnier: to ſupport them, the Ge- 
neral ordered Brigadier Haviland's corps (which 
had now paſſed) to their right; the diviſion of gre- 


-nadiers, under Brigadier Grant, and Walſh's bri- 


gade, kept poſſeſſion of this upper plantation, and 
communicated with Haviland's corps. The ma- 
rines, taken from Brigadier Rufane, were poſted 
to cover the road between the two plantations, 
On the 25th, they began to erect batteries on 
Morne Torteuſon, againſt the citadel of Fort 
Royal, but were much annoyed on that, and the 
following day, by the enemy from Morne Gar- 
nier. Finding that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
attack this place to the left, where the corps of 
light infantry, and Brigadier Haviland's brigade, 
were poſted, the general determined immediately 
to erect batteries againſt thoſe of the enemy, which 
annoyed his troops, and which might alſo cover a 
paſſage of the ravine. On the 27th, about four 
o'clock in the evening, the enemy, under cover 
of their batteries, and with the greateſt part of 
their force, had the temerity to attack the, two 
corps of light infantry, and Brigadier Haviland's 
brigade, in the poſts they occupied; but were re- 
ceived with ſuch ſteadineſs, that they were imme- 
diately repulſed ; and ſuch was the ardour = 
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the troops, that they paſſed the ravine with the A. D.. : 


enemy, ſeized their batteries, and took poſt there; 763. 


being reinforced by Brigadier Walſh's brigade, 
and the diviſion of grenadiers under Brigadier 
Grant, who immediately, on the attack, had march- 
ed to ſupport them. Night was now come on; but 
Major Leland moving on, to the left, with his 
light infantry, and finding no oppolition, conti- 
nued his rout towards the enemy's redoubt, which 
he ſoon came up to, and took poſſeſſion of ; the 
enemy (except a few grenadiers who were made 
priſoners) having abandoned it. Their troops re- 
tired into the town and citadel, and the militia diſ- 
perſed in the country. Brigadiers Walſh, Grant, 
and Haviland, immediately moved up to ſupport 


the light infantry ; ſo that at nine o clock at night, 


his Majeſty's troops were in poſſeſſion of this very 
ſtrong poſt, which entirely commanded the citadel. 
So precipitate was the enemy's flight, that they 
left a mortar loaded, and eight or nine guns un- 
ſpiked, with a quantity of ammunition and pro- 
viſions. The cannon and mortar were turned a- 
gainſt the citadel in the morning. 

Having gained this advantageous poſt, from 
which the enemy had ſo much annoyed us, and 
having compleated two batteries on Morne Tor- 
teuſon, conſiſting of fourteen guns and three mor- 
tars, they were opened on the 3zoth; but finding 
that the diſtance was too great, and having now 
Morne Capuchin in his power (not more than 400 
yards diſtant from the fort) as well as the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town, the general immediately reſolved 
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4. P. to erect batterie s at both theſe places, the ſooner 
7 to reduce the citadel ; and for the eaſier convey- 
ance of his. « cannon. by water, he ordered Major 


| Leland, with his light infantry, to take poſt on 
te river Monſieur. 


The enemy perceiving their deſigns, on the 
evening of 1 3d inſtant, beat the chamade ; in 
Conſequence o which, the gate of the citadel was 
delivered up to his Majeſty” s troops the evening of 
the 4th, and at nine o'clock next morning the 
garriſon marched out, on the terms of the capi- 
tulation. It confiſted of about 800 men, grena- 
diers, marines, militia and free-booters. About 
150 of the garriſon were killed and wounded in the 
fie 


Ze. 

Loſson The total killed on our ſide were ninety- -fix, in- 

boch fdes. cluding one captain, five lieutenants, one enſign, 
three ſerjeants: and the total wounded were 389, 
including one lieutenant - colonel, two majors, ele- 
ven captains, fifteen lieutenants, three enſigns, 
twenty ſerjeants and five drummers '. 

in effefts. This conqueſt of Fort Royal ſo intimidated the 
iſlanders, that they immediately ſent deputations 
from moſt quarters, to deſire likewiſe to capitulate; 
and on the 7th Pidgeon iſland, one of the defences 

5 of Fort Royal harbour, ſurrendered by ſummons, 


1 The grenadiers of the army, in three diviſions, headed by 
the Lioutenant-Colonels Fletcher, Maſſey and Vaughan, and 
the light infantry and rangers, in three bodies, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, Major Leland, and Captain Kenne- 
dy, diſtinguiſhed themſelves particularly, the warmeſt part of 
the ſervice having fallen to their lot. 
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on the ſame terms granted to the citadel ; 

non excepted, . However, the quarter of St. 

and parts adjacent, being under the influence of 
M. La Touche, the governor-general, who retired 


wich ſome grenadiers to St. Pierre, after placing a 


garriſon in Fort Royal, feemed determined to diſ- 
pute the remainder of the iſland with our forces. 


Therefore; it was refolved, to proceed, without de- General 


Monck- 


lay, to beſiege St. Pierre. But deſpairing of telief, — 


and terrified by the preparations making againſt pares for 


them, thoſe quarters alſo, with the conſent of M. 4 85 


La Touche, eaſed them of that trouble by theirþ;erre. 


offer of terms, ſent by two deputies on their part, 


to capitulate; in conſequence of which St. Pierre, gt. Pierre 
and therewith the whole iſland of Martinico, wagand the 
delivered up to his Britannic Majeſty's forces on Rn, 
the 14th of February. | renders. 


The general having, by this time, heard a re- Other 


d. Caribbee 
port that a rupture with Spain was daily expected, 3 ga 


thought it moſt for his Majeſty's ſervice, to remain quced. 


upon this iſland, to ſettle many material affairs re- 
lative to the ſecurity of this conqueſt. Therefore 
he committed the ulterior part of his inſtructions, 
relative to the reduction of the Grenades, &c. to 
Brigadier- General Walſh, and to Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Scott, aſſiſted by a ſufficient ſtrength of men 
of war. 


Commodore 8 and Brigadier-General oed | 


dG 
inſt the Gra- diles. 


Walſh performed their ſervice agai 
nades and Granadilles, which iſlands, with their 
dependencies, ſurrendered to their ſhips and troops 


on the 5th of March; the chief force thereof 
A 


4 
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conſiſting of inhabitants and free · booters. 
Engliſh landed on the gth of March. The po. 
vernor, with ſome regulars and free - booters, Ka | 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a very ſtrong and advanta- 
geous poſt, commanding the fort, and ſhewed an 
intention to defend the place. But he no ſooner 
ſaw the Engliſh troops landed, and favourably 
poſted, than he abandoned his ſtrong ſituation; 
and finding himſelf deſerted by the inhabitants, 
the communication with” the country cut off, and 


 - the impoſſibility of relief, he ſubmitted without 


firing a gun. So that this valuable conqueſt, 
which is annexed to the crown of Great Britain 


by the definitive treaty, did not coſt us a lingle 
man. 


St. Lucie. Captain Harvey was Ab to St. Lucie; 


St. Via- 
cent. 


which iſland ſurrendered to him at diſcretion. St. 
Vincent did the ſame; as did the reſt of the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands. Yet all theſe ſucceſſes, which ef- 
fectually tended to humble our enemies, and to en- 


f able us to make a more advantageous peace, and 


Expedi- 


tion Aa- 


eſpecially to reje& any accommodation with France 
upon their inſidious propoſals, were not- ſufficient 
to prevail with our miniſtry to continue the war, 
but they employed every engine to renew the pa · 
cific negociations with our enemies, with aſſuran- 
ces of conditions on the part of Great Britain, to 
their ſatis faction. 


The rupture with Spain Woogie up a plan, 


e Which had been formed long before, upon the 


ſt th 
— preſumption of ſuch an event. The merit of this 


"on has been attributed to Admiral Knowles, and 
allo 
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40 to 1 Anſon, Admiral Knowles is allowed A. D. 
to have laid his plan before his Royal Highneſs . * 
the Duke of Cumberland; who approved of the 
plan, and recommended it to the miniſtry. But 
after they had conſidered the admiral's draughts 
and plan for the expedition, Lord Anſon, the firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, produced his own plan, 
drawn from the moſt accurate information: and 
after mature conſideration and comparing both 
plans, his Lordſhip's s was adopted. However, 
the compliment was paid to his Royal Highneſs 
to appoint. the officers/ in chief, for carrying this 
expedition into execution, who appointed the Earl Com- 
of Albemarle commander in chief of the land for- 3 
ces; and Admiral Pocock was appointed to the | 
chief command of the fleet, which was equipped 
at Portſmouth in the month of February. .But 
their ſailing orders were. greatly. impeded by the 
pacific diſpoſition of the miniſtry, who could not 
be perſuaded to give final orders for this expedition, 
till all hopes of an accommodation with Spain were 
loſt, in the invaſion of Portugal. For it was the 
5th of March before this armament ſailed from Eng · Delayed. 
land; being retarded. ſo long, that there could be 
very little proſpe& of advantage from it; which 
ought to have ſailed a full month before, to arrive 
at the place of its deſtination, in the proper ſeaſon; 
and to come upon the Spaniards before they could 

de prepared to receive them. Beſides, the flender- 
neſs of the force ſent on this expedition does not Slender 
ſhew, that it was adopted with any ſpirit, or intend- Sehe 
ed to act for advantage. There were no more than 


four 
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four ſhi ipy of the line and one frigate, and only four 
temas of land forces; with orders to join the 
fleet and troops n Martinico: bur, if that iſland 
ſhould not. be cen 3 to proceed to the Havanna, 
leaving the work a at Martinico uncompleteq. —All 
which ſhew, that a miſcarriage at Martinico wou 
have been no diſappointment to the wines of 

mioiſtry : who took more pleaſure in finding fault 
with Mr. PiTT's adminiſtration and plans, than in 


Purſuing bis meaſures, or in giving d Hue Praiſe to 


his merit. 


But what contributed molt to convince the n na- 
tion of the diſlike the men in power had to the 


| ſucceſs of our arms, was the j jeopardy, in which 


ſhips to encounter, and it was amazing that he 


Admiral Pocock was ordered 1 10 Kal. It was no 
ſecret that a ſtrong ſquadron h got out of Breſt, 


and failed for the Weft-Indies, under the com- 


mand of M. Blenac. This ſquadron, of ſeven 
ſhips of the line, and four frigates, with fifty-one 


companies on board, arrived off Martinico a few 


days after the ſurrender of Fort Royal, and gain- 
ing intelligence of that event from a, fiſherman at 
ſea, M. Blenac ſteered for Cape Francois, A 
force too powerful for Admiral Pocack's four 


eſcaped them; which muſt have infallibly 151 an 


.end to the expedition againſt the Havanna: and 


perhaps, have. adorned a French port with our ſhips 


of war. 


Admiral However, it was Admiral Pocock's good for- 


Pocock, » tune to arrive 


ſafe at Martinico, on the 224. of 


voy — Marti d. April. Lord Albemarle now took the chief. com- 


Aico. 
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mod, and General Monckton repaired to his 12. 4 
bon at New York. But it was the 25th of May. be = 
before every. thing was ready to proceed. 

The whole ſtrength « collected at Mertiwico, for 
carrying this expedition againſt the Havanna intq 
execution, conſiſted of 19 ſhips of the line, 18 
frigates, and about 19,009 ſoldiers, 

The Havanna has a copious and ſecure a. 
where 1090 ſail of ſhips may ride with ſafety, de- f, 
fended by a narrow entrance, well defended by bw 

Wi forms of cannon, and two ſtrong caſtles. 
he ton is near two miles in circumference, with 
rap inhabitants of all ſorts, and upwards, be- 
ſoldiers. in garriſon. It is ſituated at the en- 
trange into the Gulph of Florida, at the diſtance 
of 200 miles 8. of Cape Florida, and on the N. W. 
par of the iſland of Cuba, in North America. 

Sir George Pocock, ſenſible of the ſhort time that The ad- 
was left for completing the work committed to his _ 
charge; to conduct and land the army embarked for wide 
the conqueſt of the Hayanna, there remaining lit-condu2t. 
tle more than a month, before the rains would ſet in 
and prevent rhe operations by our land forces, with- 
out whom the city was not to be reduced.: an 
doubtful of the poſſibility to arrive at the place o 
their deflination i in due time, by the common courſe 
of the nayigation from Mattinico to the iſland ofAutempw 
Cuba, reſolyed to attempt a more expeditious paſ-a paſlage 
ſage through the old Streights of Bahama; having 2 9 
ent the Richmond, Captain Elphinſtone, twexplore —_— 
the coaſt and navigation : and take every precau-9.." 
ton to preyent any misfortune to the ſhips in that. 
dificult, unfrequented and almoſt unknown ſea. 


In 
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'A. B. In theſe ſtreights, on the * of June, the Echo 
M 1762. ,and Alarm, which had been ordered a-head of the 
takes two fleet, to lye on the Cayo Sal Bank, deſcried four 
— ao veſſels, which proved to be the Thetis, a Spaniſh 
war. frigate of 18 guns, 65 men, and the Phoenix, car. 

rying 22 guns and 175 men, and two brigs * bound 
to Suga, in the ſtreights, for timber for the uſe of 
the ſhips of the Havanna. The two Engliſh frigates 
_ Chaced them. The Alarm, Captain Alms, came up 
with the Thetis, and obliged both her and the 
Phcenix to ſtrike, in three quarters of an hour“. 
The brigantine and one ſchooner were obliged to 
ſubmit to their fate; but the other ſchooner eſcaped. 
Arrives Our fleet had a very fine paſſage through the old 
5 ſtreights: ſo that, on the zth, they were got clear 
through, and ſaw the Metances. On the 6th, in 
the morning, being not above four leagues eaſt from 
the port of the Havanna, the admiral ordered the 
fleet to bring to, and iſſued his directions to the 
captains of the fleet, and the maſters of the tran- 
ſports, for landing che army under the command of 
the Honourable Commodore Keppel, with whom he 
left ſix ſhips of the line and ſome frigates. The ad- 
miral having manned the flat-bottomed boats from 
the fleet, bore away at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
with thirteen ſhips of the line, two frigates, two 
bomb · veſſels and thirty-ſix ſail of victuallers and 
ſtore-ſhips, and ran down off the harbour; where 
there laid twelve Spaniſh ſhips of the line and ſeve- 


* See Ofbridge's Perſpective View of this Engagement taken 
upon the ſpot, 


m The Thetis had ten men killed and fourteen wounded. 
cal 


The Alarm had ſeven men killed and ten wounded. 
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ral merchanzment. Next worning the Adee * 2 D. 
barked the 'matines in boats, and made a feint of Fc 
landing about four miles to the weſt of the Havanna. leaded. 


About the ſame time the Earl of Albemarle com- 


pleted the landing of the Whole army between t 
fiyers Boca · Noa 00 Coximar, abour fix miles ea 


of the Moro. This drew a body of the enemy to, 
that ſhore ; but they were iminediately diſperſed! bye. 


the fire of the eise and Bonetta loop, ordered the city. 


by commodore Keppel to icour the beach and the 
woods : and a more conſiderable body of men ad- 
vancing, to diſpute the paſſage of the river Coxi- 
mar, Captain Harvey, in the Dragon, was ordered 
by the commodote to run in and batter the caſtle; 
which was preſently filenced, and the army paſſed 
over unmoleſted. The, admiral, by ſounding the 
ſhore near Punta fort, found, to the weſt ® from 
twenty t to five fathom water, arid an. eaſy landing 
for any number of men. The enemy, the ſame 
afternoon, ſunk, one of their large ſhips in the mouth 
of the harbour, and another next morning, to pre- 


vent the entrance of our fleet. On the 10th, at the piſpoſti - 
requeſt of Lord Albemarle, who intended 1 to attack ons for the 
the Cavanois, Captain Knight, an the Belleiſle © * 1 
was ordered to make a diyerſion, to facilitate that calle. 


meaſure, by battering the caſtle of Chorea: which 
had ſuch a good effect, that between one and two 
in he morning the enemy quittec the fort; and the 
Cavanois was carried wich very little loſs. And at 


On the 8th day of June. 
*She was ſupported by the Cerberus, Mercury, Bonetta 
and Lurcher, and ordered to keep fring in the woods all 


night. He alſo embarked all the marines in boats. 
Vol. V. Aa 84 night 
49 
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16s night che Edgar, Stirlingcaltle and. Echo bomb- 


veſſels, began to throw ſhells into the town. 
On the 12th the Spaniards entirely blocked up the 


harbour, by ſinking a third ſhip at its entrance, and 


laying a boom a-croſs the narrow part. By land the 


 TheMoroarmy advanced, and encamped i in the 8 be- 
inveſted, tueen Coximar and the Moro, on the gth; on the 


Batteries 


| beginto 
play. 


10th, in the evening, a detachment of light infantry 
and grenadiers, under Colonel Carleton, inveſtedthe 


Moro; on the 1 ith he carried the 8 paniſh redoubt 
upon Moro-hill, and eſtabliſhed a alt; and on the 
' 12th it was reſolved to erect a battery againſt the 
Moro Caſtle, as near as the woods would admit; 


and every other preparation was begun to attack 
and reduce that fort. But the foil being very thin 
and ſcarce, made the works very tedious and diff- 


cult. However, by the affiſtance of a great num- 
ber of ſeamen, who landed and aſſiſted in drawing 


up the cannon on the ſhore, ſupplied the ordnance 
ſtores and water, made faſcines ; old cables forerect- 
ing defences, and old canvas for making ſand-bags, 
and manned the batteries ; they were enabled to 
proceed with their works ſo effeclually, that the 
bomb - batteries began to play againſt the Moro on 
the 20th; though the ſcarcity of earth retarded the 
opening of the cannon · batteries till the i of July. 
All the batteries were completed without any ma- 
_ terial oppoſition from the enemy till the 29th, when 
two detachments, of 500 men each, conſiſting of 
grenadiers and choſen men, and a body ofMulatroes 


and armed Negroes to each party, landed at day- 


break, one upon the right, under the Moro; the 
other upon the left of the lime kiln, But they were 


l repulſed, 
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repulſed; wich the loſs of 200 killed and priſoners, A. D. 
belides a great number wounded by our piquets and 1762. 
advanced guards, eva WY ten 1 _ 
wounded.” | 222% © 

This action Aae the * ef our — 2 
teries, which, being ſupplied on the goth wiih am- 
munition, &. car ried by the ſoldiers and 50 
blacks, parthaſed by Lord Albemarle at Martinico 
and Antigua, for that purpoſe, two of them were 
opened on the firſt of July in the morning. At the The Moro 
ſame time the Cambridge, of 80 guns, the Dragan, f fr 2nd 
of 74 guns, and the Marlborough, of 66 guns, werchd. 
ſtationed as near as poſſible to the MoroCaſtle, witngn 
an intention to diſmount the enemy's: guns, and to 
beat down the wall of the co py eo n to . 
ſome fire from the batteries. C 

The fire was very furious ben ſides: — theBran de- 
three ſnips of the line did all in their power againſt: — 
2 fort ſo high above them, fot above ſix hours, 
when they were ſo damaged, in their hulls, maſts 
and yards, ſails, rigging; and men killed? and 
vounded, that the - admiral was obliged, to order 
them off. However, the general acknowledged: 
chat they had done him conſiderable pisse in 
taking up the enemy's attention for that time, 
which gained * a anne the number of 
guns, 65 3451 " . Tos! 

On the ꝗth in the morning ee hack gat 1 12 guns in 
battery, beſides mortars; and Increaſed them to 48 


| » Amongſt when was Captain Godfrey, of the Cambridge. 
In the Dragon, killed fixteen, wounded thirty-ſeven. In the 
Cambridge, killed twenty-four, wounded ninety-five. In the 
Marlborough, killed two, wounded eight, 
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A. D. by the x1th, which then opened and played with. 

1702. ſyeceſs againſt eight or nine, which the enemy fill 

| keprup, by their uninterrupted communication wich 
the town, and the great aſſiſtance of their ſailors, 

who ſerved their guns, and enabled them to make 

the loſſes of the day good by night. But a freſn 
misfortune appeared s one of our guns was diſabled, 

another cracked, and a third ran: and inthe after - 

noon of the ſame-day, the merlons of the grand bat- 

tery again caught fine, and extended from. right to 

leſt, ſo that the whole was irreparably conſumed. 

e However, ſuch was the ſpirit of our men, as well 

re ſlack - as the {kill and conduct of the officers that we had 

ened. got 20 guns mounted on the 14th ;. and reduced 
the enemy's to five ar ſix, in the morning, which 
were again reduced to two before dark.z and the 
whole front attacked appeared in a moſt, ruinous 
condition. Nevertheleſs, the enemy, though kept 
in a continual hurry and confuſion, behaved with 
ſpirit.; and ſeemed determined to diſpute the laſt 
inch of ground, and to ſpend the laſt ball, | 
- Preparations were diligently carried on for our 
approaches. The-4oth regiment was employed! in 
making gabions, and ſeveral men of war in mak - 

ing junks, blinds and mantelets; and ſome bales 

66 cotton wete purchaſed of the Jamaica fleet, 

homeward bound, to ſerve as wool-packs, and 
ro All ee Wers mould attack in 

matey: : 

On the _— in the evening. our troops began 

their ſap; and next nightit was carried an about 


two thirds of the way to a ſmall battery at i | 
"I 17 OL. 
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n tid, before the right baſtion: and à ſmall A. D. 
lodgment was made at the edge ef che wood before 1792 


the point of rhe welt baſtion. On the 19th the 


with three guns from the front attacked; but t 
were ſoon ſilenced ; and about noon, our men 
poſſeſſion of the ene way, before the poĩnt of the 
right baflion. The ſap was continued, and another 
began along the covered way before the right face. 
But in both the miners were greatly diſcouraged, 
— badneſs of the ground and the hidden rocks. 
Beſides,” they had like to have been all cut off by 
ſurprize, had it not been for the bravery of the ad- 


enemy ſhewed an appearance of teſiftance, by firing 


vanced guard : for, about four o'clock in the morn. , 
ing, on the 22d, a ſally was made from the town ofcaſle. 


1506 men in three patties; one of which puſhed 
up the bank behind the' ſhepherd's battery ; but 
were ſtopt for near an hour by a guard of about 30 
men only, poſted there, commanded by Captain 
Stuart, of the goth regiment, till 100 fappers, and 
the third battalion of Royal Americans arrived to 
his aſſiſtance. The fire continued hot all that time: 
and this united force drove the enemy down the 


bank with great ſlaughter. Some of them recovered 


their boats, but many of them leapt into the water, 
and 150 and upwards were drowned. Another party 


endeavoured to puſh up by the ſaliant angle of the ꝑepalſed 
Moro to attack the ſappers wpon the glacis, and with great 


their covering party but they were bear off in ale 


very ſhort time. The third party advanced towards 


the Spaniſh redoudt, but finding our men ready to 


receive them, they returned very peaceably, from 
A a 3 whence 
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whence they came. The alarm was entirely over 
and our people returned to their work, before eight 


o'clock, . While their troops were driven down the 
bank, the enemy's cannon kept up a violent fire upon 
our men from the Punta, weſt baſtion, and from the 


lines and flanks of the entrance, and from their ſhip- 


ping; not ſparing their own people, ſo that they 


might kill ſome. of urs. And during the attack 
the garriſon were all in motion, and ſome embarked 


in boats to ſuſtain their comrades, till they per. 


ceived,it would be in vain, and haſten their ruin; 
they having loſt in the attempt near 400 men killed 
and drowned, beſides the many wounded, who el- 


caped: whereas our loſs did nat exceed g go killed 


Remarks 
on this 
ſally. 


and wounded, 


In this action we may diſcover the deſign of the 
enemy to have been nothing eſs, than to raiſe 
the ſiege by one blow, after they were convinced 
that there was no ſafety, to be expected from their 
ſhattered walls, and their diſabled cannon. Their 
ſcheme was bold, manly and judicious : but it failed 
in the execution, through an effeminate timidity, 
and a want of military knowledge. On the other 


hand, good fortune favoured our army, and they 


were ſaved: for, had the Spaniards but effected 
their deſign, to have burnt the faſcine batteries, which 
had been the languid labour of many ſultry days, in 


the then ſickly and ſtill ſickening ſtate of our troops, 


few in that army would have propoſed to make ne 
ones ; apd perhaps all had not kept up their hopes 


even to that hour, in which ſuch great feats were 
performed both to the honour and military reputa- 
tion of individuals, as you will find by the accurate 


account 


eee ern ene. 
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account in the margin , q 1 7 to us * one A. D. 


concerned 31 and to the glory of the Britiſh arms. 


4. Extras from the journal of an , of this fort, bes wary 


intereſting, ſpace of time. 

July 22, two o'clock in the morning, the miners were ad- 
yanced about eighteen feet under the face of the baſtion, op- 
polite our right. The ſap, in ſome degree, formed before its 
face, and a ſmall portion of the curtain, near the paliſadoes ; 


where the engineers, fearing it ſhould be taken in flank from 


the town, had directed it ſhould turn off from the glacis, and 
run along the height, from whence the ground, or rather the 
bare rock, flopes on either fide to the ſea and harbour. The 
brigadier of the day diſapproving of this turning off from the 
glacis, where only there was earth to carry on a work difficult 
and tedious, in open view of the batteries from the town and 


harbour, and which would draw their fire on that flimſy-line - 


we called a ſap, which, towards the ſea, advanced from our 
batteries to the glacis, the only communication we had ; he 
therefore ſent for Captain Dixon, engineer of the night, took 
him cloſe along the paliſadoes to the left, ſhewed him that 
there, and there only, our ſap could be eaſy and ſafe to carry 
on, and when made would command the entrance of the ditch, 

and front attacked : the engineer approving of this alteration, 


directed the workmen accordingly. 
The appearance of the atmoſphere foretelling the approach 


of day, a ſerjeant and 12 men were ordered to look into the 
ſpur, which advanced from the Moro a little towards the ſea ; 
but ſomething lower than the level of the rampart, from 


whence it run out. They had orders to make no noiſe, to 


obſerve that work, the nature of its communication with the 
body of the fort, and (if poſſible) the flate of the garriſon. 
They got over the narrow flip'of the rock, which led to the en- 
trance of the mine, then deſcending a ladder, in a confined 
notch in the rock, to the edge and level of the ſea, from 
thence mounted a taller ladder, and got up to the top of the 
parapet (theſe ladders had been placed the night before, by 
wo engineers, who reported they had been diſcovered, and 
large ſtones thrown down upon them) ; but the third man was 
A az PLD ſcarcely 
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A.D. The hazard of this ſally being paſſed; new works 


176 and new batteries were planteg,crected and executed, 
Siege vi- | * 0 N 
gorouſſy er 85 
continued 


ſcarcely now on the top of this "PP when about 1 12 Spi- 
niards, who were lying cloſe on their faces, bounced up, ran 
into a rampart, and gave the alarm. The ſerjeant immedi. 
ately returning, was ſent back toobey his orders more perfectly; 
he was ſoon fired at in his return, but received ng harm: this 
fire ran quite along the front attacked, and ex even beyond to. 
wards the harbour; its violence plainly ſhewed the numbers in 
the fort to be much more conſiderable, than many would be. 
lieve, The alarm-bell rang in the Moro, The reveille was 
beat by all the drummers in the town: the day was then faint- 
Iy broke upon the horizon, and no more, Our poſts at a di- 

| Riance fortunately took the alarm. Theſe at the glacis ſaw no 
cauſe, though ſomething very ſerious wag on the point of exe- 
Cation ; in a little two or three dropping ſhot were ſeen and 
heard towards our left, and quickly after a cloſe and heavy fire 
from muſketry, which appeared dangerous from the firſt inſtant. 
Our workmen throwing down their tools, ran to their arms, 
Dixon's battery, and another about two hundred yards behind 
it, called Williams's, were firſt expoſed, being neareſt the 
harbour ; a party of about zo men covered each, advanced 
ſtill nearer the harbour in the coppice, which almoſt covered 
all the ground, leaving clear only about two hundred yards, 
cloſe to the glacis and harbour fide. . Lieutenant Henry, of 
the 34th, commanded that party near Dixon's ; theſe were 
placed in a ſtone quarry, as in a kind of covertway ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stuart, of the goth, commanded. the other; 
his men were placed behind ſome faſcines, which had been 
thrown there for other purpoſes, beſides an abatti of a prickly 
ſort of Weſt India ſhrub ran before; a little without the cop. 
pice : the guards in thoſe batteries; near at hand were alſo 
ſmall, but 150 men under the command of Major Farmer, 
of the 34th, were poſted in the burnt battery, about 100 yards 
from Dixon's ; he had his men under arms before the alarm, 
and had marched off an hundred without delay, to ſupport 


thoſe poſts, conformable to the orders he had received _ 
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don the 2th, che Earl was reinforced very provi- 
ny with the firſt of the troops ordered to his 


aſſiſtance 


down beſeres ah belgidior of che dey paling dune dens alien 


wok the remaining 30,- but in à little was joined by the Royal, 


who to oppoſe ſuch attemps had been encamped cloſe by 
under the ſhelter of the rock, and thefe being alſo under arms, on 


rectiving an order, canie up full ſpeed : the 30 were then ſent 


back, for the fire had fpread towards the ſap, which the burnt- 
battery in fome ſort protected. The Royal were led directiy 
to dtuarts poſt, and found Major Farmer marching ont to the 
left ; they paſſed cloſe upon his right hand; till clear of the 
coppice, when, turning full to the right to gain the enemies 
flanks; they marched in file ſtrait to that rock, which ſloping 
gently to the land, covered our men' from the floating batteries, 
and from thoſt of the town; but to the harbour it falls, at 
once, a ſteep precipice : ſuch is the ground back to the Spa- 
niſh redoubt, but advancing to the Moro ſlopes down to the 
harbour ſo as to afford an eaſy aſcent, and is expoſed to the fire 
of all thoſe batteries : there they landed 1500 men, and up 
theſe heights they marched to attack our poſts, expecting to 
be ſoon joined by their remaining force from the town; they 
had forced neither, and we had ſuffered little; Stuart's, two or 
three wounded ; Henry's ſaffered, being taken in front and 
flank, more, and thus ſeven fell by the firſt fire: they alſo at- 
tempted our ſap; Lieutenant Forbes of the Royal, an expe- 
Hericed officer for that rank, and the ſame who without heſita- 
tion led the firſt 50 men that aſſaulted the Moro, and when. 
poſſeſſed of the rampart diſpoſed of them judiciouſly till fur-, 
ther ſupported ; this Lieutenant had the charge of the ſap the 
moment of the attack. All our troops remained firm z the 
enemy, ignorant and timid, immediately ſhrunk aſide from be- 
fore their fire: it had laſted about 10 or 15 minutes, if in ſack 
circumſtances one may gueſs at time: but not having know- 
ledge to make uſe of their numbers in the firſt moments, and 
being taken in flank by the Royal and Major Farmer's party, 
no wonder they ſoon were driven down the hill in conſuſion. 
Lieutenant Aſhe, a valiant young officer, not wanting pru- 
dence, who brought up the Royal with ſo much ſpeed, was 

mortally- 
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| | 6 , 3 
1 D. mortally wounded on this attack. The foremot of the fying 
2762. enemy, ſeizing what boats remained, put off ; the reft thufting 
+, from place to place, and ng F friends acroſs the 
harbour, as people in deſpair. Our affairs required that they 

ſhould fmart for ſuch attempts, which hazarded our all; the 

. faintneſs of the light was no ſmall advantage to thoſe troops, 

| | whoſe'ftrength was not in numbers. The whole was there. 
| fore ordered to advance ; the Royal, Major Farmer's corps, 
1H and parties that had been ſent from each of theſe, into the 
i ; coppice between Stuart and Henry, when firſt they marched 
ap: theſe, in all about 2 30 men, puſhing forward, formed 8 
curved line of a ſingle rank on the top of the heights, from 
whence their ſhot centering on. theſe trembling heroes, ſtung 
them ſeverely ; while they, confuſed from their bad fituation, 
| | returned a faint and unequal fire: thus having continued ſome 
time, it was judged prudent to order the troops to return ; 
for inſenſibly they had deſcended half way the hill, and the 
light becoming ſtronger would have expoſed them as clear marks 
to the cannon of their floating batteries, to thoſe of their fri- 
gates, to thoſe of Punta-fort, to their north - baſtion, and to 
thoſe of their lines; all which were the more formidable, 23 
we were within reach of their grape ſhot, and as yet we had 
not one cannon-to oppoſe them. The troops. for theſe reaſons 
being ordered back, the brigadier of the day went to enquire 
how matters had paſied near Dixon's battery; paſſing by 
Stuart's poſt, he ſent that officer to repeat his orders, and 
icken the execution. Having gone far enough to ſee all 
was well and quiet at Dixon's, and hearing, the fire ſtil! con. 
tinue on the ſide of the hill, and growing more uneaſy as the 
day advanced, he returned to thaſe troops, repeating order 
upon order, and urging them to be expeditious, got them ſor- 
| eunately back to the heights, before one cannon was fired, 
| | Our troops no ſooner regained the top of the hill but they per- 
] ceived a party of the enemy, nearly within muſket ſhot ; they 
Had been permitted to paſs the Spaniſh redoubt, and came to 

| 25 relieve their diſtreſſed friends below, but too late : the bri - 
| dier of the day being wounded, Major Farmer then took the 
command, attacked and ſoon drove them from whence they 
came: then placing his men near the edge of the precipice, 
they with ſafety fired down into the boats: there they 70 
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alliſtance from North, Ae. under Brigadier 4 
Burton 1 

The mines were prepared on the 29th, to be 
ſprung, on the next morning : but the enemy, by 
ſending two boats and a floating battery out of the 
harbour, to fire with grape ſhot into the ditch, 
where the miners were at work, obliged the ſpring- 
ing to be deferred till two o'clock in the afternoon. 
That in the baſtion, by. throwing down a part of 
both faces, made a practicable breach: and the 


in 
Aa.” 


troops. mounting with an extraordinary reſolution, 
they formed moſt expeditiouſly upon the top of 


ſoon ined by ſome regiments, who begun to arrive from 
camp. Shortly after began a violent cannonading : General 
Keppel was arrived at Dixon's battery, ard —— 
ricans ; theſe he ordered down the hill. 

Thus ended their ſally, about ſun riſing, with little loſs to 


us, if we compare the number of our killed with thoſe of the 


enemy, or if we conſider that our all was then contended for ; 


bat when we reflect on the then feeble ſtate of our troops, and 


the wortk of thoſe who fell, we muſt confeſs every man we 


of was nuch wp be regretted 12 G. C. 


+ The Cheſterfield and four balk were ſtranded, ia 
their voyage from New York, upon Cayo Comfito, the en- 
trance of the Bahama Streights on the Cuba fide, on the 24th 
of July, but loſt no lives. The ſoldiers and ſeamen were 
taken up and brought to the army on Cuba, by the Richmond. 
&c, The ſecond diviſion did not arrive at the Havanna till 
the 2d of Auguſt; and five of the tranſports, containing 150 
regulars and 150 provincial troops on board of them, were 
picked out of the convoy, by a ſquadron of French men of 
war ; two ſhips of the line, three frigates and fix ſail of brigan- 
tines and Nloops, on the 21ſt of July, near the POP be- 
tween N Guaona and the North Caicos. . 
| — t 
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4. 5. the breach; and drove the enemy from every pat 
072. of the ramparts. By which aſſault 130 men ang 
ſeveral "Spaniſh officers were killed on the” ſpot ; 
amongſt | whom was the brave Don Lewis de Vi- 
laſco, captain of z man of war, and governor 
bf the Moro, in defending {the colours, which be 
Held in one hand, while” he fought with his other. 
There were about 400 threw down their arm 
And begged for quarter, and the reſt of the gar- 
| Tiſon of the Moro, were either killed in boats 
vr drowned in attempting to eſcape to the Han- 
vanna : With the loſs on our ſide of no more than 
two officers killed, and about 30 men killed and 
wounded, .. 
General's - The General in poſſeſſion. of this important poſt, 


— epared with all diſigence to attack the city of 


and con- 
duct. Havanna. He made the beſt uſe of the Moro. 


rp and erected batteries upon the Cavannos : and had 
Pep the weſt ſide of the town reconnoitered, that, if 
RE, found neceffary, he might attack ir from that 
quarter alſo. The garriſon in the city were very 
vigilant and briſk. Their fire was vigorous and 
well pointed, and the - governor. tried to diſcom- 
mode, and galled our men by ſtationing a 74 gun 
ſhip oppoſite the Fuerza, to fire againſt the Moro. 
But perceiving that it was reſolved to form the 
attack on the weſt ſide alſo; and that preparations 
were making to erect a redoubt, and parties were 


- 


* The digs ue esst) ab Gays 5 and. it wins taken by 
Korm on the goth of July, Ts * the Spaniards loſt 

| abore 1000 men. m 
: detached 
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lot gave a very civil and proper anſwer, ſayings 
Thar he would, defend, his 7 o the laſt ex- 
temity 5 Ys YU} poligely., in 
keeping the flag e jew 10 in the morny 
ing till n four ja. x ans 
in the open fic ning to fire 


the flag had got two YT ds in the way back. 
Next morning (Iith) at daycbhreak, mY the Batterien 

batteries were opened, and contained forty-· ae Hees · 

pieces of cannon and eight mortars.” The ad- 

rantage” of poſicion, as Well as ſoßeflor fire, be. 

came dle y very loon, .. .For, Punta way. ſilenced 

between nine and ten: the north haſtion was re- 

duced to the fire of two guns only, now and 

then, in an hour more 5 and, about two, flags of 

truce were hung all round the garrifon and on 

board the admiral's- ſhip, and another flag was Flag of 

ſene to our head- AL wich Da for a Ca- 

pitulation. 

This produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities, The Coflation 

works were ſtopt for the night, and the flag re ; of the fre. 

turned about duſk; But ſome difficulties arifing, 

bout the ſurrender of the Spaniſh ſhipping, lying 


truce 
hung out. 
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A. P. in the harbour, the negociation was ptolonging till 
1762. the 13th in the morning, when! it was ſigned and 


* ** ſealed: by which the town, and the ſhips in the 


harbour, were given up to his Majeſty's arms: 
and in conſequence thereof our troops were put 
in poſſeſſion of the Punta and Land gate on the 
14th, and our, failors took . poſſeſſion” of the 
ſhips*.” 
Remarks. * This was a "moſt Kip event for the Engliſh 
and fleet, who were very fickly, and ſtood 
eed of freſh proviſions and reſt, as well as 
2 from the heavy rains, that were already ſet 
in for the ſeaſon: beſides, there were ſeveral 
thouſands poor fick wretches, in the camp and 


hoſpital ſhips, waſting away for want of nouriſn· 


Aan, that wore inthe tbr of the be. | 
"Gate t £5918 Guns. 10 
70 Tiger, (El Marquis 64 Aſia funk. 
; Real Tranporte,) ſur- 60 America, "ZE ai 


K © rendered u ich the city. with the city. 
70 Reyna, ditto. 60 Europa, ſunk. 
70 Soverano, ditto, 69 Conqueſtador, ſurren- 
70 Infante, ditto. - .,... -dered, 
70 Neptune, ſank... 60 San Genero, ditto. 


70 Aquilon, ſurrendered. 60 San Antonio, ditto. | 
Ty, 1 4 wy FAI T6. 


ee een Mariel Har 
| "ui June 28, 1762. 
nn 24 guns, taken by the Alarm, in de cd weile 
dc Bahama, June 2, 262. 
Marte, 18 guns, taken by the Defiance in Mariel Harbour 
N. B. Therg were two ſhips of war on the ftocks, and ſeveral 
 _ merchant hips in the harbour, 
ment 
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e 
3%, 


le and with Uſeales © incidene' to the climate; A. . 


which now raged in fo terrible a manner, that there 1753. 


remained not above 2500 men capable of real fer- 
vice“. 


Survey the conqueſt, every way, it muſt beTmpore- 


admitted amongſt- the greateſt and moſt important ante — 
of our acquiſitions. | 10 ſeaſonable ſurrender ſaved quel. 


the remains of our forces from deſtruction. * 
vas not poſſible for them to continue many days 
longer before chat city. The intemperature of 
the ſeaſon would” have ſoon diſabled” the moſt 
powerful army, expoſed to the" heavy rains, and 
in want of the neceſſaries of life. In the town 
they found not only relief for their wants; but 


great riches. Beſides cannon, ſtores, dc. in abun- 


nce, and the King's hips, the conquerors. be- 
came poſſeſſed of twenty-five * merchant ſhips, 
about 3,000,000 dollars, and ſeveral large ma- 
ines of merchandize to an imſmenſe value. 
And above all Great Britain was put in poſſeſſion 
ol an iſland, that enabled her to be the bulwark 
and preſerver of the liberties of Europe, againſt 
che attempts of the Houſe of Bourbon, lately de- 
ſigned in the Family compact; for, this conqueſt 
may be properly called the key. to * riches, 


Total Officers, 1 killed, 19 wounded, 39 es, 4% 


ef wounds. 

Fifteen forjecidts, 4. drummers, 260 2 and file, killed, 
Forty-nine ſerjeants, .6 drommers, 576 rank and file wounded. 
One ſerjeant, 4 drummers, 125 rank and file, miſſing. Four- 
teen ſerjeants, 11 drummers, 632 rank and file, died. One 


drummer, 51 rank and file, dead of wounds, Taken from the 
return lince the time of landing. * 


with 
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with which the principals in that e had pro. 
poſed to continue the war, and 4 801 
oppoſition to their intereſts, power and arnbi- 
tion. 

But here let us ſtop awhile, and review the 
Te dii-difficyltics, hardſhips and fatigues the belegen 
Pra uh is en to af 105 one half 


deſtructive ſeaſons of the wy world, can con- 
ceive, or form an idea of the ſeyere duties and 
miſeries, Which they underwent e this long 
and vigorous ſiege. Nothing b ut the uncom- 
mon ſpirit and perſeverance of the general officers 
ſeemed equal to the taſk. Yet ele were miſeries, 
which in a great meaſure Might have been pre. 
yented or avoided, by a more ſcaſonable ex- 

| pedition. Had the written advice been admitted 
l to take place either there would haye been no 
= war with Spain, or the Havanna would haye 
been attacked, and probably in our poſſeſſion 
long before the rainy ſeaſan, and thereby ſaved 
thoſe victims, which were carried off by fick- 


| 

| 
| _ neſs. 

| How re- The ſpirit of the nation, at this junRure, may 
| 


— in. be moſt properly repreſented. by the addreſſes to 
gland. ig Majeſty on the reduction 5 the French iſlands 
| of Martinico, '&c. and the Spaniſh port of the 
| Havanna. In the former, the city of London 
| . congratulate his Majeſty upon the glorious and 
| important conqueſt of the ſtrang, fertile and — 
| 
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ent Inand of Nartinicd, &c. Which acquiſitions 
they account "doubly valuable, as they conſider 
ably diminiſhed the naval and commercial ſtrength 
of France, and proportionably extended and ſe- 
eured the commerce and navigation of Great Bri» 
tain, The amazing rapidity of this conqueſt, ſaid 
the addreſſers, reflected a luſtre upon our former 
triumphs, as well as the higheſt honour upon the 
royal wiſdom that planned and directed; the ſkill, 
inanimity and activity that conducted, and the 


heroic valour of the fleet and army that effected ic 


vith ſo little loſs ; and left his Majeſty at full U. 
berty to turn his victorious arms to other p 
where his enemies were no leſs Ken and 
would feel moſt ſenſibly the neceſſity of diſſolving 
their late dangerous compact, and of ſubmitting to 
terms of peace adequate to our ſucceſſes, and the 
expences of this juſt and neceſſary war. And in 


303 


A. D. 
1762. 
Addreſſes 


the latter”, that dutiful and loyal city ſets forth 


the value and importance of the Havanna: looks 
upon 


” To the KING's i Excellent Majeſty, 


The hamble addreſs of the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons, of the city of London, in common-council aſſembled. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, * 


We your Majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal ſabjedts, the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and commons of your city of London, in 
common-coancil aſſembled, humbly beg leave to congratulate 
your Majeſty, upon the late fignal ſacceſs with which it has 
pleaſed the Almighty to bleſs your Majeſty's arms, in the re- 
inficn of the Haraane and its dependencies (moſt properly 

Vor. V. B b 
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upon it to be the means of effectually defeating 
the ambitious. views of France and Spain : thy 
\- +, , Allure 


ſtiled the key of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and 5 deemed im- 
pregnable) under a capitulation that does ng to n 
and humanity of the Britiſh nation. | 

It is with the higheſt pleaſure we reflect upon the, als and 
importance of this conqueſt, attended with the acquiſition of 
immenſe riches, and an irreparable blow to the trade and naval 
power of Spain. A conqueſt, that gives additional luftre'to 
an already glorious and ſucceſsful war ; and which cannot but 
ſtrike terror into an enemy, not only unprovoked, but inſenſible 


to the repeated inſtances of your Majeſty's good-will, friend - 


ſhip, and moderation, and convince him, that there is no at- 
tempt how arduous ſoever, but what, planned and directed by 
the wiſdom of your Majeſty's councils, may, under the Divine 
Providence, be effected by the harmony, activity, and abilitie 
of ſuch commanders, and the valour, zeal and emulation of 
your fleets and armies, regardleſs of any fatigues or dangers, 
wherever the glory of their King and country is concerned. 
May the poſſeſſion of this very valuable conqueſt, together 
with other happy conſequences of your Majeſty's meaſures, thus 
wiſely and vigorouſly purſued, prove the means of eſſectually 
defeating the ambitious views of your Majeſty's enemies, and 
of for ever diſſolving the late alarming compact of the Houſe 


of Bourbon, calculated to deſtroy the commerce of your ſub- 


jects, and replete with danger to the exiſtence of your Majeſty's 
ancient and natural ally, and to the independence of the reſt of 
the powers of Europe. 

And we beg leave humbly to aſſure your Majeſty, that your 
faithful citizens of London, animated with the warmeſt ſenſe 


of duty to your Majeſty, and their country, will, with un- 


wearied chearfulneſs, contribute their utmoſt efforts to ſtrengthen 


your Majeſty's hands, until your enemies, moved by their own 


1 loſſes and diſtreſſes, ſhall be diſpoſed to liſten to ſuch 
terms 


„„ 


tion and 1 
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aſſures his Majeſty, that they woold. wh: un- 


forts to ſtrengthen his Majeſty's hands; until his 
enemies, moved by their 6wn repeated loſſes and 
diſtreſſes, ſnould be diſpoſed to liſten to ſuch terms 
of accommodation, as his royal wiſdom might thinx 
adequate to our glorious ſueceſſes; and ſuch as 
might effectually ſecure the trade and navigation of 
his ſubjects and prevent the calamities of another 


war. TE 13 1 9 22 un 5 1 Wt 1.5 2 TI ibs 


vearieg chearfulneſs, contribute their! utmoſt ef- 
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"Theſe ache tl alfo of ti Vile na-, Remarks 


miniſtry; 
and His Ne anſwer to that part, wherein the 


addreſſers hop a peade adequate to the glorious 
ſucceſſes of „ in ich his Ma- 

jeſty was 'pleafed "graciouſly to ay, The ſteady 
« 2 of my people, and their zeal for the 
« honour Uf my Rams: WAL Ptruſt, under the 
« bleſſing of God, enable me to terminate this 3j juft 
vat, by an babe, glor bus and laſting Peder 
compared ith the meaſures alteady taken towards 
thatend, prognofficated ſomething in ethbrio, that 
would verify the 01d” proverb, Thar England al- 


ways loſes by negociation, what The has gained by 


her. ſword, . rd of 


le, } EN connected With" the on the 


; mca(ures 


ere determined to have 4 Pente . homo- 


The minds of he — — bad hen, — | 


Uni: agitated and Killed — . diſagteeable fon. 


ſurpria « 


terms of wecinedarion; wi yd wiſdom mal think ade F be 


quate to our glorious ſucceſſes ;-and ſuch as may effectually ſe- 
eure the trade and navigation of your l and r nM 
calamities of a future war. G 
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A. b. ideas, by the ſurprize of. Newfoundland. The 


1762. 


though Mr. Prrr did, immediately upon break. 
viſe the ſending four ſhips. of, the line to New. 


fiery s by, which they « 


French, appriſed of the weak ſtate of that im · 
portapt-iſland, which had, been totally neglected, 


ing off of the, negociation with the French, ad, 


foundland, to cover it from any attempt from the 


enemy: and the French knowing how to make 
an adv of ſuch a tenure, when their dey 


mand of a ſhare, in the fiſhery in North America 


ſhould come upon the carpet in a negaciation for 
peace; the court of Verſailles, at the petty riſt 


of two ſhips of the line", two. frigates, and 3 


bomb-ketch, with 1500 men on board; tried, the 
experiment; and this. ible, force,.. under 
the command of the Count d'Hauſonyille, landed 
in che hay of Bulls, on the, z ach of June, upon 
that iſland; ſeized upon the ſmall. ſettle ment in 
the: bay, and nah ea obliged the, garriſon, of 
St. John's, confiſting only. of ſixty- three, men, to 

ſurrender. priſoners during; the war, with promils 


to ſecure them in heir e effects. But 


they, deſtroyed. 7% K. 


that belonged, to the 
aly injured Private pro- 


* The Robuſte, of 74 guns; L'Eveile, of 64 ; Lu Sine, 
of 44% and the Licorne, of 30, commanded by M. de Ternay. 


This object was of ſuch cunſeqqunnce to the French that they 


declined to engage the inferior force of the Superbe, of 74, the 
Goſport of 44, and the Danae, of 38 guns, with the Eaſt India, 
Weſt-India and North American fleets, under convoy, with 
which they fell in, on the 11th of May; in order to reſerve 
their full Rrength for their expedition againſt Newfoundland. 


_ perth; 
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and ruined many i 


hed and, it! is im- | 
re Lade Sg ith which 


In order to allay thefe heats, the advocates of the 
miniſtry endeavoured to perſuade the public, 
That Newfoundland was barren, inhoſpitable, 
« and a place of little or no conſequence,” But 
this ſor ved rather to enrage, and to create worſe 
ſuſpicions, than to appeaſe and reconcile the friends 
of their country to the meaſures purſued at court, 
And when the miniſterial trumpeters could make 
no advantage of this miſrepreſentation, they en- 
deavoured to fling the blame upon Mr, Pirr's 

neglect 1 * iſland; till it alſo came out, that 


The r was three times ſummoned to ſurrender: 
he would hearken to no propoſals, and fired on the King's 
troops : but the Count d'Haufſonville, putting himſelf at the 
head of the grenadiers, and diſpoſing his troops for an aſſault, 
the governor deſired to capitulate. The reſt of the iſland, 
„ een 
without a blow. * | 

Aer the ſurrender of the fort, the magazines and the gar- 
riſon, the King's ſhips entered the harbour, broke the chain that 
defended the entrance, and found in it the Counteſs de Gram- 
mont frigate, formerly a privateer of Bayonne (which the crew. 
had run a-ſhore, but which was got off) with a great number 
of other veſſels: which the Chevalier de Ternay made uſe of to 
* in the north and ſouth harbours, all the veſſels, ſcaffolds, 


re. employed in the fiſhery. The French account, publiſbed by 
authority. 
B b 3 his 
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Remarks We ſhould be ſorry to believe, chat any Britiſh 
on this ſubject could ſecretly rejoice at this ttanſaction in 
ent. favour of their natural enemy: but f i is too public 
to be denied, that the adyocates for a peace were 

more than ordinary alert upon this occafion, It 

is true, the miniſtry ordered a ſquadron and ſome 

forces to be got ready for that ſervice { but thoſe 

orders were ſo delayed, that Newfoundland muſt 
have remained in the hands of France at the com- 
mencement of the treaty, to our great diladvan- 

New. tage, had not Sir Jeffery Amherſt, the comman- 
— in chief in North America, of * own accord, 


detached a ſufficient force to drive them away. Sir 
Jeffery, at New York, informed of this national 
misfortunc, detached his brother, Colonel Am- 
herſt, before he received any orders from Europe, 


with a body of troops to join Lord Colville, 


who was ſtationed: with one ſhip of the line and 
one frigate only, at Halifax. This junction was 


| happily effected on the 11th of Septe mber, a few 


leagues to the ſouth. of St. John's, his Lordſhip 
having failed, with his two ſhips, to reconnoitre 
the coaſt: of Newfoundland before the Colonel 
reached Halifax. Next day they landed their 
troops in Torbay, about three leagues from St. 
John's ; it not being poſſible to land at Kitty 
Vitty, where the enemy had ſtopt up the narrow 
entrance, by ſinking ſhallops in the channel. The 


enemy fired on the boats, as the troops 
ut 
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but the light infantry, having made good their oP 
landing, gave them ſuch a fire, as obliged them 703. 
to tetfrat. However, they took to th. woods, 
through which our men were to march tor four 
miles, and wounded ſome of our men with their 
buſh-fire : and were not diſperſed til! Captain 
M*Donell's corps ruſhed in upon them, took 
thtee priſoners, and drove the reſt away. 

By this means the little army got ſafe to the 
left of Kitty Vitty, where it was intended to ſe- 
cure a communication with the ſhips tor lendipg 
the artillery and ſtores. Ihe enemy, poſted upon - 
a hill on the other fide of that river, fired wwon 
our men:: but a party was detached a-crols-tie 
river, which, drove the enemy from their ad- 
vantageous poſt, and obliged them to retreat to- 
wards St. John's, leaving ren priſoners behind. 
The enemy was till in poſſeſſion of two very 
high and ſteep hills, which commanded the whole 
ground from Kitty Vitty to St. John's: one was 
near our advanced poſts, and the other near to 
St. John's: which made it neceſſary to diſlodge 
them, -. Accordingly Captain M Donell, with his 
corps of light intantry, and the provincial light 
infantry, ſupported by the advanced poſts, under- 
took to ſurprize the enemy on the firſt hill, which 
commanded our poſts. Captain M Donell paſſed 
their centries and advanced guards, and was not 
diſcovered till the enemy's main body ſaw him 
climbing up the rocks, and almoſt at the top, 
which he gained; and, having received the ene- 

Bb4 my's 
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Atekipt. had been negle&ed, 
We ſhould be ſorry to believe, that any Britiſh 


on this ſubject could ſecretly rejoice at this ttanſaction in 


event. 


favour ot their natural enemy: but it is too public 


to be denied, that the advocates for a peace were 
more than ordinary alert upon this occafion, It 


is true, the miniſtry ordered a ſquadron and ſome 
forces to be got ready for that ſervice: but thoſe 
orders were ſo delayed, that Newtoundland muſt 


have remained in the hands of France at the com- 


New. 


mencement of the treaty, to our great diſadvan- 


tage, had not Sir Jeffery Amherſt, the comman- 
— in chief in Notth America, of * own accord, 


detached a ſufficient force to drive them away. Sir 
Jeffery, at New York, informed of this national 
misforiun-, detached his brother, Colonel Am- 
herſt, before he received any orders 'from Europe, 


with a body of troops to join Lord Colville, 


who was ſtationed with one ſhip of che line aud 
one frigate only, at Halifax. This junction was 


| happily effected on the 11th of September, a tev 


leagues to the ſouth. of St. John's, his Lordſtup 
having failed, with his two ſhips, to reconnoitre 
the coaſt of Newfoundland before the Colone| 
reached Halifax. Next day they landed their 
troops in Torbay, about three leagues from St. 
John's; it not being poſlible to land at Kitty 
Vitty, where the enemy had ſtopt up the narrow 
entrance, by ſinking ſhallops in the channel. The 


enemy fired on the boats, as tie troops landed: 
but 
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but the light infantry, having made good their a> 
landing, gave them ſuch a fire, as obliged them © ies 
to cet/eat, However, they took to th. woods, 
through which our men were to march for four 
miles, and wounded ſome of our men wich, their 
buſh-fire : and were not diſperſed til! Captain 
M*DonelPs corps ruſhed in upon them, took 
thtee priſoners, and drove the reſt away. 

By this means the little army got ſafe to the 
left of Kitty Vitty, where! it was intended to e- 
cure a communication with the thips ior lendipg 
the artillery and ſtores. The enemy, poſted upon - 

a hill on the other fide of that river, fired upon 
our men.; but a party was detached a-crols the 
nyer, which, drove the enemy from their ad- 
vantageous poſt, and obliged them to retreat tö- 
wards St. John's, leaving ten priſoners behind. 
The enemy was ſtill in poſſeſſion of two very 
high and ſteep hills, which commanded the Whole 
ground from Kitty Vitty to St. John's: one was 
near our advanced poſts, and the other near to 
St. John's: which made it neceſſary to diſlodge 
them, +. Accordingly Captain M Donell, with his 
corps of light intantry, and the provincial: light 
infantry, ſupported by the advanced poſts, under- 


took to ſurprize the enemy on the firſt hill, which 


commanded our poſts. Captain M Donell paſſed 
their centries and advanced guards, and was not 
diſcovered till the enemy's main body ſaw him 
climbing up the rocks, and almoſt at the top, 
which he gained; and, having received the ene- 
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1762. they gave way *, 


On the 16th the army advanced to the other 
hill near St. John's, which tbe enemy had 
quitted; and the colonel proceeded vigorouſly in 
his preparations to attack the town. The French 
ſhips of war, equal in number to the Engliſh qua- 
dron, and ſuperior in guns and men, weighed in 
the night, and made the beſt of their way for Co- 
runna , where they arrived ſafe. On the 17th at 
night the colonel opened a battery, with one eight 
inch mortar, "0 FR, and WOO? and. 

_ the 
Captain M Donell mates; Lieutenant Schuyler of 


his company killed, and three or four men, and eighteen 
wounded, The enemy had three companies of grenadien, 


and two piquets at this poſt, commanded by Lieptenant-Colo. 


lonel Belcombe, ſecond in command, who was wounded ; a 
Captain of grenadiers wounded and taken priſoner ; his lieute- 
nant killed, ſeveral men killed and wounded, and thirteen taken 

iſon The enemy had one mortar here, with which they 


Priſoners. 
threw ſome ſhels in the night; a fix pounder not mounted, 


and two wall pieces. This hill, with one adjoining, con- 


mands the harbour. 


The colonel, ſuſpecting that the garriſon would alſo quit 
the fort and blow it up, ſent the Ong AE the com. 


manding officer in St. John's. 
Camp before le. Sept. 6 1768, 


SIR, 
Humanity direct: me to acquaint you of my firm intention 

I know the miſerable ſtate your garriſon is leſt jn, and am fully 
informed of your defign of blowing up the fort on quitting it ; 
but have a care, for I have taken meaſures effectually to cut of 
retreat: and ſo ſure as a match is put to the train, every 


your 
man of the garriſon ſhall be put to the ſword. RY 
m 
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M kept à briſk fire from the fort, and A. D. 


in St. Chr s offered terms of capitulation, 
ED and. this. —— and 
im- 


mc hae immedins e. n 
now is, or expect the conſeq 
De e te 
Ü have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient hunblefervan. 


To the officer command- 
ing ln st. John's. oh hated ee 83 Aunzssr. 


. the Count F Henferille, to Linton 
Cu Amberfi. Dated at St. Jobs i, Sept. 16, 1762. 
Wich regard to the conduct that I ſhall hold, you may, Sir, 
be miſinformed. „ 
nothing ſhall determine me to ſurren unleſs you 
ball have totally deſtroyed it, and that I hall- have no more 


powder to fire. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your moiſt bumble and moſt obedient ſervant. 
The Count d HaussouvTz. 


v Avtieler of capitulation, - 
Demands of the garriſon of S. John, and, in general, of de 
troops that are in it. 
The French troops ſhall furreader priſoners of war. 
* Agreed too. 
The officers and ſubalteru officers ſhall keep their arms to 


preſerve 
« Agreed to.” a 
and private men, q or not, to France, in the 
ſpace of one month, on the coalt of Bricanay.. , 
„ Agreed to. Lord Colvill will, of courſe, embark them as 
on 26 hs polibly can,” 


The 


ſhells. . But in the morning the com · Ts 
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important ſettlement of the Eaglim i in North Arie. 
en was once more in the Poſſeſſion of its right 


' Aa © 
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be preſerved. 


« His Britannic Majeſty's troops never pillage.” 
The gate will be taken poſſeſion of this afternoon, and the 


garriſon will lay down their arms. 


This is to be ſigned by Lord Colvill, but it will remain at 


_ Preſent, as afterwards, in full force. 


Camp before St, John's, Sept. 387 1762. 
(Signed) WILLIAM AMHERST. —, 
Le Compte d'Havssonviilt. 
Ta! if the French troops made priſoners in St. John's Fort. 
One colonel,” one lieutenant-colonel, thirteen captains, chir- 


| teen liemtenants, Spur enſigns, twenty-ſeven .ſerjeants, fory- 


five corporals, forty ſub- en mere drummers, 533 fue 
, Staff 4 105 5 
M. le Comte d' Hauſlonville, colonel. 5 
M. de Bellicombe, lieutenant-colonel, . 
M. de-Mongon, major and adjutant. - 
M. Seire, engineer. 
Henry, ſurgeon- majore. 
Michel, chaplain, 
Ir the return of the killed, wounded, and miſſing, of the troops w- 
Aer the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Amberſt,, from the 13th of 
September, incluſive, 
The total. One lieutenant, eleven rank and file, killed. 
Three captains, two ſerjenats, one drummer, thirty-two rank 


and file, wounded. | 
Names of the offers 100 
Lieutenant Schuyler, of Royal Americans, killed. 
+ Captain M*Donell, of Frazer's, 5 
Captain Bailie, of the royal, q wounded. - 


Captain M*Kenzie, of Montgomery's, ; 
WitLian AMHERST, ———— 


i owners, 
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owners, to the great diſappointment: of thoſe, who A. D. 
depended upon its value to rare an R . 
for France. 

We ſhall here quit the ſeat of war in America. Remarks: 
Where, in one campaign, our troops and ſailors 
performed the greateſt exploits with the moſt ama- 

Zing activity, chat ever were recorded i in the annals | 
of any age or nation; and which, in the courle of a 


few months, were laviſhly reſtored to the enemy. 


without equivalent, and contrary to found policy; 
and the lives of 20,000 brave men were loſt, chiefly 
by an ill timed, though ſucceſsful expedition, 


without having gained, at the end of the year, 


one ſolid advantage. 
The King of Pruſſia, delivered 500 the Ruſ. Kine of 
ſians and Swedes, and reſtored to his provinces, Proflia's 


torn from him by the arms of Ruſſia, was more“ 


at liberty to purſue his meaſures againſt the other 


parties in the confederacy: but the ſtoppage of che 


Britiſh ſubſidy made him heſitate ſome time in 


the execution of thoſe meaſures. However, when prince 


he found that he had nothing but. himſelf to truſt Henry at- 
to, he ordered his brother Henry to take the field a — 
in Saxony, againft the Imperialiſts, reinforced by — &c. in 
a ſtrong body of Auſtrians. With this corps the Saxony 
Prince ventured upon action: and though it wasceg, 


not attended with any conſequences, his Highneſs 


| diſplayed his maſterly genius, by ſurprizing the a 


enemy's left wing , at Dobeln, beat up their 
quarters, and made chem retreat with the lob of 


On ls 14th of May. | 
| 2000 men z 
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4A. 2 2000 men; ſome cannon,. and a conſiderable ma- 
372 gatirie, though the enemy was vaſtly ſuperior in 
numbers, But the enemy having called in their 
detachment, they, in their turn, gained, ſeveral 
petty advantages over the advanced poſts of the 
Prufſians, and by ſome trifling ſkirmiſhes. _ 
alen. In the mean time his Pruſſian Majeſty waited an 
the Opportunity to attack Count Daun with advan 
—— who grew now more cautious than ever; ſince the 
| — defection of the Ruſſians and Swedes, who were 
ready, on all occaſions, to divide the force, and 
diſtra& the mind of the victor, in cafe of a mil- 
carriage in the Auſtrian army. The campaign on 
this fide was opened by forcing the advanced poſts 
of the Auſtrian right wing z which ſpread terror 
and alarm throughout their whole army. Then 
he laid ſiege to Schweidnitz, in defiance to Count 
Daun. 
His Pruffian Majeſty fat down before that city 
eto on the 8th of Auguſt, with à ſpirit of revenge, 


Lays 
2 


— rs determined to recover that important fortreſs, at 


all adventures, which had been given up ſo un- 

accountably by his general to the Auſtrians. The 
only ftratagem that the enemy could deviſe to 
draw the King from this ſiege, was to oblige him 
to march to the aſſiſtance of the Prince of Bevern, 
who was poſted with a body of Pruflians at Rie- 
Conne Ebenbach. For this purpoſe, M. Daun detached 
Daun's General Laudohn, with a ſuperior force, to attack 
—_— the Prince : but not with that ſecreſy as to prevent 


- raiſe it. his diving into the deſign, Which being notified by 
the Prince to the King, and his Highneſs making 


a vigo 


\ 


* 


SY 
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band, till the reinforcement came dh A. D 


avi 
his Pruſſian Majeſty turned it to the enemy's diſ- —_ Wo 
advantage. For the King drew of no more of hisGeneral 


army, than could be ſpared in the continuation e | 
ſiege, and with that draught, he in perſpu, A 
fell upon the Auſtrians, unexpected, in flag, when: | 
they preſumed too much. on the ſucceſs of. the. day ke 
over the Prince of Beyern ; and, after a ſhort diſs! 
— $a) the loſs 02460" | 


. Daun was to. in. this d Schwed. 
that he took no other meaſures for the ene 
Schweidaitz.: and the garriſon of this fortreſs hav; = 
ing loſt all hopes of relief, propoſed- to capitulats.. 

But his. Pruſſian Majeſty would grant no other 

terms, than to ſurrender prĩſoners· uf war. Which 
being rejected with ſpirit by Count Gueſec, che | 
governor, who declared, he would defend the: 
place to the laſt extremity, the ſiege was continued 
wich great vigour, and a. terrible fire on both 
ſides, and with doubtful ſucceſs, till: the 8ti uf 
October, when a conſiderable breach being made, 
by the ſpringing of a mine, that carried away part 
of. the rampart, and the brave governor ſaw. every 
thing prepared for ſtorming, he, not able to wich- 
ſtand. the ſhock: of ſo powerful an army, com- 
manded by ſuch an able and reſolute Prince, im- 
—_—_— ſurrendered, with. a garriſon of 10, 300 
Thus the Houſe of, Brandenbourg 


— eg 2000 mes ll : the Proſe, 
Go ullowed theirs to erceed Jeor killed. PE 


became 
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A. D. became poſteſſed of Schweidnitz, and all its de- 
pooh pehidencies, by the ſtrength” of arms, in the laſt 
campaign, which had been wreſted ſeveral times 
bY — out of the King's Hands, _ retakert by” wy Tore 
ing the war. 
* The confederates thoaght to Mee revendj this 
—— loſs upon Prince Henry. The Imperialiſts and 
Prince Auſtrians in Saxony, were vaſtly ſuperior to the 
Henry. Prince's army, and were trying to ſurround them. 
The King was in ſome pain for the ſafety of his 
brother, and as ſoon as matters were put upon 2 
Proper footing at Schweidnitz, his Majeſty march- 
ed to his aſſiſtance. But Prince Henry, in the mean 
time, played the general ſo well, that he not only 
eſcaped the ſnares laid for him by his enemies, but 
2 he caught them in ſuch a toil near Freyberg, that, 
| — after a very warm engagement for ſeveral hours, he 
| gained a complete victory, took 5000 priſoners, 30 
he Pieces of cannon, and got poſſeſſion of the town of 
rialiſts, 0 Freyberg. Beſides, his enemies were never after 
in a condition, or in ous to y N —_ of 
Pruſſia in'the'face; - 4 
8 With theſe ſucceſſes we ſhall en the bloody 
vantage. war in Germany, between the King of Pruſſia and 
ous ſtate his enemies. They left him very near upon an 
King of equality with his foes. His conqueſts i in Saxony 
* were equivalent to his loſſes in the Netherlands. 
Though he had fought ſeven bloody campaigns, 
with the Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Swedes, Imperialiſts, 
> &c. the King of Pruſſia maintained the- ſupe- 
| riority. He had often riſen like a phœnix out of 


the . in which the world often thought be 
wal 


1 wn Ev. 0; 
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was conforming: 8 at this concluſion he * A. D. 


more formidable than ever, and more the aſto- 
niſhment of mankind; and found himſelf in a con- 
dition to exact terms of a glorious _ advanta- 

ous peace. 

preſently after the victory obtained iT Prince 
Henry of Pruſſia, over the Imperial and Auſtrian 


army in Saxony, a ſtrong detachment of Pruſ- 


fans, under the command of General Kleiſt, 
made an irruption into Bohemia, where they raiſed 
contributions, almoſt to the very gates of Prague, 
and deſtroyed ſeveral Auſtrian magazines, parti- 
cularly at Saatz, which was valued at 900,000 
florins, after having made the garriſon of 590 
men priſoners of war. 


In this ſituation his Majeſty propoſed a. penis 
fron of arms to the court of Vienna, between kr 
their reſpective armies in Saxony and Glatz, dur 77 


176 


2. 


aber 


roſal 


a ceſ.- 


ing the winter. The propoſal was received with ſation of 


Joy, and immediately agreed to. But what was ar 


arms ac- 
pred by 


the event? He that was not to be beaten by theirche Au- 
arms, was too ſubtle for the Auſtrian court in his tins. 

politics. Having tied down the Auſtrian army, He over. 
his Prufſian Majeſty detached a large body ofrunsFran- 
troops, under General Kleiſt, into Franconia and n, Kc. 


other ſlates, where they exacted heavy contribu- 


tions, and ſpread terror and alarm throughout the 
whole empire. They demanded 3,000,000 of 
crowns at  Neuremberg *, and, in proportion, at 


other places : they Provided themſelves with all 


* Beſides which, they carried off * thence 12 tab braſs * 


cannon, and fix waggons loaded with arms and warlike ſtores, _ 


neceſ- 
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A. D. neceſſaries, of which they ſtood i1 in need; and raiſed 
762. 4 great number of recruits. In the m can time, the 
Imperial and Auſtrian Generals could not alfembls 
dar e troops, diſperſed into winter quarters; not 
march to protect the Empire, until they got freſh 

orders from Vienna, 

Even the city of Ratiſbon ickelf began to Fong 
hend a viſit, and therefore a applied to Baron Plotho, 
the Pruſſian miniſter at the di diet, to know from him 
what they had to expect, who frankly « told them, 
that if they refuſed to pay the 3 that 
his maſter's troops ſhould demand, 
came to pay them a viſit, they miſt Bring to be 
compelled by force; but he had, before the Pruſ- 
fans entered Franconia, declared to the diet in 
lubltanee as follows: 

Hs aan; That all his maſter's dictirativnt is wo the 


fer's de- ſlates of the Empire had p duced 60 oh; 9 

— « was now reſolved to employ more 
8 means to make them recall their troops from'the 

% Auſtrian army; and was accorgingly marchi 
« three different corps into the E r = 
« which had already entered Franconia, 65 Cound 
« was taking the rout Sadly, and the th 
* mah 1 4 through | varia ; that ty wo 
every where conduct themſelves atcord) 

- cies of war : but 2 80 we 
Empire, the Baron de Plotho added, that he 
4 had orders to give affurance, that it ſhould not 

« be in the leaſt diſturbed,” 

In fe This declaration had ſuch an effect upon the 
Flinces or Princes of the Empire, eſpecially thoſe- who were 
| | the Em. moſt 
pire, 


—_ — 


= & 
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moſt RAY to the rout of his armies, Fes 8 4 D. 
of them, in order to ſave their eſtates from the 
ſcourge of war, immediately propoſed a neutrality, They a- 
and recalled their troops: and in a little time, all neuf 
the troops which compoſed the army of the Em-lity. 

pire, began their march for the countries of their yith- 
reſpective ſovereigns: the Houſe of Auſtria was draw their 
left ſtript of every ally, and left naked and ſiogle forces. 
to oppoſe the King of Pruſſia, whoſe armies were Wretched 
grown more alert and vigorous than ever; . 
daily augmenting with the diſbanded troops of thepreſs 
neutral ſtates. Thus the balance of power Was Queen. 
now ſo evidently in the ſcale. of Pruſſia: and the King of 
Pruſſian hero had, gained che ſuperiority over his um- 
inveterate enemy without the aſſiſtance; ſubſidy phat 
or mediation” of any ally; and "preſerved it with 

ſuch wiſdom and good policy, that Auſtria was Makes an 
glad to accept of 2 peace on his terms; not 9 
truſted to the ſublime wiſdom of negociat yrs; hut dvanta- 
a peace dictated by himſelf, and ratified with his ge2vs 


word in hand . 3 whe | „ 


- " 
N ? + 4 „ 0 o * 2 Tm V7 


1M Theſe were the principit articles: 


II. Every thing that has paſt on either ſide during the war, | 
ſhall. be buried in a general and eternal oblivion. 

III. Both parties renounce all claims on each other's 5 
nions or territories (particularly the Empreſs Queen renqunces 
all claim to thoſe which were ceded to the King of Prufia by 
the preliminary articles of Breſlau, and the treaty of Berlin) 


and alſo all indemnification for damages ſuffered during the laſt 
war. 


IV. All hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe in all parts from the day of 
bgning this treaty, 
Vor. V. Cc V. In 
49 
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In the courſe of this year, we meet with * 
actions at Ta. at f NOOR the ny: GP our coun- 


„„ * , . 7. 


V. In one and twenty "I after the ratifications of this trea- 
ty are exchanged, the Empreſs Queen ſhall recall her troops 
from all parts of Germany that do not belong to her, and eva. 
Cuate and reſtore to the King of Pruſſia the county of Glata, 
and in general, all places which he poſſeſſed before the war, in 
Silefia, or elſewhere, and which have been occupied by the 
troops of the Empreſs Queen, or thoſe of her allies ; the for- 
treſſes of Glatz, Weſel, or Gueldres, ſhall be reſtored in the 
condition they were in with regard to the fortifications (with 
the artillery) when taken. In the ſame ſpace of time the King 
of Proflia f. ſhall reſtore all places belonging to the King of Po. 


land, Elector of Saxony, eee, che ———— 


day with that prince. 
VI. All contributions of what kind Fans, all deliveries 
whatſoever ſhall ceaſe on the ſigning the treaty ; no arrears of 


any kind ſhall bedemanded ; all bills of exchange or other ob- 


ligations in writing, ſhall de void; 2 be imme- 


_ diately ſet at liberty without ranſom: 


VII. All priſoners of war, of whatever rank, ſhall be im- 
mediately reſtored without ranſom, on payment of the debts 
they may have contracted in their captivity. The States of the 
Empire ſhall be included in this article. 

VIII. The ſubjects of either party forced Ie 
ſervice of the other, ſhall be diſcharged. 

IX. The Empreſs Queen ſhall return all the deeds, win 
and letters belonging to the places reſtored to the King of 


. Pruſſia. 


X. The inhabitants of the county and city of Glatz ſhall be 
at liberty to remove with their effeAs, in two. years, without 
paying any duty. 

XI. The King of Pruſſia ſhall confirm the nomination made 
by the Empreſs Queen during the war to vacant benefices, 
and to places in the exciſe, in the duchies of Cleves and Guel- 


 dres. 


XII. The 
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try. We had now to deal with two maritime 
wers. There was a particular ſharp look out for 


Spaniſh bottoms : they had moſt to loſe. On the 


7th of March, his Majeſty's ſhip Milford fell in 
with a Spaniſh letter of marque, loaded with 


vine, flour, brandy, bale goods, &c. from Paſ- 
ſage to St. Domingo; and armed with 16 fix 
pounders, 10 -ſwivels, and 94 men; had been 4 


403 
A. D. 
1762. 


By the 
Milford. 


privateer of Bayonne, and pierced for 20, guns, 


The engagement was hot and deſperate. At the 
beginning Captain Man, of the Milford, had his 
right thigh ſhot through, by a ſix pounder, of 
which he Ned in about 16 hours. Mr. Day, the 
firſt lieutenant, took the command, and fought 
bravely ; but was alſo cut off by a muſket-ſhot in 
the middle of his forehead; which made him de- 
lirious; but he did not depart life till three days 
after,” The defence of the King's ſhip then de- 
volved on Lieutenant Naſh, who, from half an 
hour paſt eleven at noon, maintained the fight till 
three in the morning. At half an hour paſt two 
this officer received ſeveral flight wounds in his 
face and hands, by wad and I 'thie flew 


XII, The 9 of Breſlan, June 11, 1742, the rreaty 
of Berlin, July 28, 1742, the reces of the limits of 1742, the 


treaty of Dreſden, December 28, 1745, where they are not de- 
rogated from by this treaty, are renewed and confirmed. 

XVI. The two powers mutually guaranty the whole of each 
other's dominions ; thoſe belonging to the Empreſs Queen out 


of Germany excepted. 
XXI. The ratifications of this treaty ſhall be exchanged at 


Hubertbourgh, in 15 days, or ſooner, 
Cca about. 
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A. D. about. But the enemy having, about. half an 
1762. hour after, loſt her main and mizen-maſt, and 


By the 
Fowey. 


fore-top maſt, ſix men killed, and 18, ſome of 
them dangerouſly, wounded, ſtruck, , Neither was 


the Milford in much better plight. . For immedi- 


ately after the enemy ſtruck, her main and mizen 
maſts went cloſe by the board, with all thereunto 
belonging, her ſtays and rigging being all ſhot 
away. Though ſhe had but one private man and 
a boy killed, . only 13 wounded. 

His Majeſty's ſhip Fowey, of 24 guns, nine 


| pounders, and only 13 5 men, Captain Joſeph 


Mead, commander, fell in with the la Ventura, 
a Spaniſh frigate of 26 guns, 12 pounders, and 
8 men, off Cape Tiberone, bound for the 

avanna, from whence. ſhe had been ſent with 
money to pay the King's troops at Porto Rico 
and St. Domingo. Theſe frigates engaged about 
ſeven leagues from the Cape, and pelted each 
other moſt ſmartly, for an hour and half: when 
their damages obliged each to ſheer off and repair, 
This done, Captain Mead, at ten at night, bore 
down a ſecond time upon her; but after exchang - 
ing a broadſide or two, it being too dark to form 
a ſatisfactory judgment of her motion and di- 
ſtance, he made ſail to windward, keeping a pro- 
per look out, that he might not loſe her, and be 
able to renew the attack, with advantage, by day 
light. Accordingly in the dawn of the morning, 
the Fowey, having the men at their quarters, ran 


up as cloſe to the Ventura as poſſible ſhe could, 


without falling on board of her; when the en- 
| gagement 
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gagement was renewed for the third time, and A. D. 
laſted with extraordinary courage and conduct on 782. 
both ſides, till half an hour paſt eight, when the 
Spaniſh frigate, having received ſeveral ſhot be- 
tween wind and water, and reduced almoſt to a 
wreck, and loſe between 40 and 30 men killed, 
ſtruck her colours. And certainly, we have not 
met with ſuch a ſcene during this war. Both 
ſhips were ſo diſabled, that neither of them had 
a boat that would ſwim, or tackles left to hoiſt 
one out with. Captain Mead ? contrived, by nail- 
ing a tarpaulin over the ſhot holes of a ſmall boar, 
to bring the captains of the enemy's ſhip and 
ſoldiers, and fix more officers, on board the 
Fowey. In this action the Fowey loſt 10 men 
killed, and had 24 wounded, two of whom died. 

This ſhip had the misfortune to have a maſter, 
who got drunk, and could not aſſiſt the captain: 
and the gunner happened to be wounded in the be- 
ginning of the engagement ; and a lieutenant and 
24 private men were on ſhore. So that under all 
theſe diſadvantages, the capture of ſo ſtrong a 
frigate, may be juſtly reckoned ee the gal- 
lant actions of this war, 


F Mr. Mead, . he was an inferior officer, ſerved * 
Mr. Moſtyn, and was the inventor of a machine for cleaning a 
| ſhip's bottom at ſea, known by the ſailors by the name of 
| Mead's Hoy, He was honoured with the command of the 
Crown fireſhip, in which he gave repeated proofs of his dili- 
gence, activity, and conduct; and he is the author of a ttea- 
tiſe, intitled, an Eſſay on Currents at Sea; for which he received 
the thanks of the lords of the admiralty, 


t e Ce 3 Soon 
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By the 
Huſſar 


frigate. 
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Soon after this wreck was carried into Port 
Royal in Jamaica, the Huſſar frigate, Captain 
Carket, attacked four ſhips, lying under a fort in 
Tiberone bay; one of which, carrying ſixteen 
guns, the Huſlar * burnt : ſunk another of 14 guns, 
cut out one of 16, and another of 12 guns, laden 
with flour and indico, and carried them into Ja- 
maica alſo, with the loſs of only one man killed, 
and cwelve wounded, Whereas the French had 
ſeventeen killed and thirty-five wounded, Burt 
moſt of the crews of the enemy's. ſhips eſcaped 
a-ſhore in their boats, during the engagement. 

On the 21ſt of May the Active frigate, Cap- 
tain Sawyer, and the Favourite ſloop, Captain 
Pownal, had the good fortune to fall in with and 
take, off Cape St. Vincent, the Hermione, a Spa- 
niſh regiſter ſhip, of 28 guns, bound ſrom Lima 
to Cadiz, and carried her into Gibraltar, without 
much reſiſtance ; the Spaniards not being informed 
of the declaration of war between Great Britain 
and Spain, This ſhip had on board 2,600,000 
hard dollars, regiſtered for the court of Madrid: 
and her whole cargo was of an iminenſe value, 
which was conducted to the metropolis, from 
Portſmouth, by land, and by a grand cavalcade 
of twenty waggons, 8 


The third of April. | 
In the May following this frigate, upon a cruize of Hiſ- 
panjola, ſtruck upon the ſhore and was loſt. "Three men were 
drowned. hrs captain, * the reſt of the crew, were made 


priloners.- 


The 
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The foi irit of reſentment in the Engliſh, and the A. 
Mer ue of our Spaniſh enemy, were alſo evident 1964 
in an action performed by the Brilliant, Captain g, the 
Crichton, and the Duke of York privateers. They Brilliaae 
entered a ſmall port near Cape Finiſterre, defend- ar - bor ogg 
ed by a battery of four guhs at the entrance; and, privateers 
in two hours time, beat the Spaniards out of 
the fort, hoiſted Engliſh colours in it, and ſpiked 
up the guns; might have laid all the whole town 
in aſhes, but were content with, burning two ſhips, 
that laid there in ballaſt, and bringing off four, 
that were loaded with wine for the Spaniſh fleet at 
Ferrol z which they carried away for Liſbon ;z with 
no other damage than two men killed and twelve 
wounded. 1 
The Hampden packet, of eight carriage guns — 2 
and thirty men, Captain Broad, ſtationed between 
Faro and Gibraltar, was attacked by eleven pri- 
vateers off Teneriff, which came down in order of 
battle; the commodore was a barcalongo of 
eight guns and ſixty men; the ſecond was a xe- 
beque, of the ſame number of guns and men: 
thoſe two led the van: five of a lefler ſize followed 
a little a ſtern of the commodore: the other four 
carrying thirty men each, with one gun in the 
prow, brought up the rear. The engagement be- 
gan, in the ſight; of Gibraltar, at eleven o'clock, 
and continued till half paſt one, when that mighty 
ſquadron, having ſpit as much fire as they choſe, 
hauled their wind, returned from ' whence they 
came, and permitted the Hampden to proceed to 
Gibraltar, where ſhe arrived about three o'clock, 
C04 | With» 
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A. P. without one man either killed or wounded *, But 
1702 her fails and rigging were greatly damaged. This 
was a gallant action. How the brave Captain was 

4 on rewarded we are not informed: but Captain 
packer, Borell, of the Harriot packet-hoat, was promoted 
| to a Liſbon packet, and preſented with 100 gui- 
neas, for his gallant behaviour in his engagement 

with a French privateer, ' of much ſuperior force 

both in men and guns, in his paſſage from New 

York : which he repulſed twice, and got clear at 

By the The King George privateer, of 26 nine pound- 
— and 130 men, Captain Reid, who had given 
F former proofs ' of his ſervice againſt the enemy, 
attacked the Tyger frizate, Captain Fabre, of 26 

nine pounders and 240 men, valued at near three, 
millions of livres, from St. Domingo to Bour- 

deaux ; and took her after an engagement of two 

hours and a half ; in which he loſt three men kil- 

led, and had thirty-two wounded : the Tyger had 

eighty men killed and wounded. 
Privateer: No doubt, but there were many others, both 


_ arm- menof war, privateers, and letters of marque, and 
mer- 


|  chantmen armed merchantmen, who deſerved our commen- 


taken, dation, amongſt the number of captors, who, in 
the courſe of this year, fought and took 120 con- 
ſiderable er and nn merchantmen *, 
carry- 

> The Spaniards had four killed and eight wounded... 

See Vol. V p. 272. 

= Amongſt thoſe was the Perlu, Catalana de Barcelona, 
from Spain to St. Ye 1 6M to have had TT 
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carrying 844 guns, beſides teisck⸗ and 3600 men A. D. 


, and upwards; but their omiſſion muſe be aſcribed * 
to the want of proper information and intelligence 


of the reſpective facts, and not to any deſign to 
ſtifle merit, or want of good - will to do due ho- 


nour to the glorious actions of our brave naval 


officers. As for the other captures, they were not 


on either ſide, very conſiderable. *The Spaniards | 


had no fleet at ſea, nor cruizers, nor privateers, 
that were in a condition to intercept our trade; 


and the French privateers met with ſo many miſ. 
carriages, and rough treatment from our frigates, 


„ 


that greatly deterred them from riſking their pro- rn 


perty and lives under ſuch uncertain and danger- 
ous circumſtances : and though our loſs, as to 


numbers, was greater than both the F rench and 
Spaniards put together, we had the advantage of 
the balance in point of the value of the prizey. 


As for the Spaniſh men of war only, we have 8 
taken in this ſhore rupture no leſs than 12 ſhips © 
of the line and four frigates, from Spain: and 


if we compute the full loſs of the French navy 


during the whole war, we ſhall find it amounts 


to.37 ſhips of the line, and 55 frigates ®, All 


this with the loſs of two Engliſh frigates taken, | 


hard dollars on board; and to be the firſt ſhip taken ſrom the 
Spaniards after the declaration of war, Le Villevean with 
4000 bales. of coffee. L'Etvile de la mer, a Spaniſh regiſter 


ſhip, worth 200,900 piaſtres, at 33. 74. the pialire, 


» 18 ſhips of the line and 36 frigates taken, 
14 ſhips of the line and 13 frigates deſtroyed. 1 
5 ſhips of the line and 6 frigates loſt by accidear, 


three 
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A.D. three deſtroyed, and 13 ſhips of the line and 14 
frigates loſt by accident. 
Spirit of The Spaniſh war revived the ſpirit of priva- 


E 


1763. 


_— land, there being very little chance to make it 
worth while againſt an enemy, that had ſcarce any 
thing to loſe by ſea. It was thought there might 
be found good pickings in the Spaniſh trade z and 
that it might be worth while to. attempt ſome of 
their magazines of treaſure in America. Several 
ſhips were fitted out upon theſe principles. Ex- 
tions de- peditions were undertaken . againſt the Manillas, 
— "] ce and Buenos Ayres. The former was undertaken 
Epanic on a national plan, ſupported by a ſquadron of 
tele. men of war and regular forces. The other was 
fitted out upon the private riſk of ſeveral mer- 

chants and gentlemen in London. 
The The troops allotted for the enterprize againſt 
—_— Manilla were the 79th regiment, and a company 
a the royal artillery. To which the government at 
agaiaſt Madras added, by way of auxiliaries, 30 of their 
artillery, 600 Sepoys, a company of caffrees, one 
of topazes, and one of pioneers: to which they 
added two companies of Frenchmen, who had 
enliſted in their ſervice, and ſome hundreds of un- 
armed Laſcars, for the uſe of the engineers and 
park of artillery, under the command of General 
Draper. Rear Admiral Corniſh reinforced this 
little army with a fine battalion of 550 ſeamen, 
and 270 good marines. So that the whole land 
forces amounted to 2300 men; who were em- 
barked, with their neceſſary ſtores, on board his 
Majeſty's 


Faule. 


vatecr- teering, Which had flagged for ſome time in Eng- 
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Majeſty* s ſhips of war, and two Eaſt India ſhips A. D 
employed as tranſports, with an activity and diſ- os 
patch, that did great honour to all concerned in 

thoſe arrangements. For the preparations were. 

begun, compleated and ſhipped in three weeks, 

through a raging and perpetual ſurff; though not 

without the loſs of ſome lives. 

The Seahorſe, Captain Grant, was previouſly The « ex- 
diſpatched through the ſtreights of Malacca, 1 
the entrance of the China ſeas, to intercept all Madras. 
ſhips bound with advice to Manilla; and Captain 
Tiddy man failed with the firſt diviſion * of the 
fleet and troops, under Colonel Monſon, on 
the goth of July, with orders to rendezvous at 
Malacca, where the fleet intended to complete 
their watering. The  Admiral's diviſion failed | 
from Madras on the iſt of Auguſt”, and arrived aof 
at Malacca on the 19th ; where he bought a large Manilla. 
quantity of rattans to make gabions, and failed 
on the 27th ? with orders for a ſecond rendezvous 


off the iſland of Timon. From whence the 


* The Elizabeth, Grafion, Lenox, Weymouth and Argo. 

» Being obliged to wait for Captain Tiddyman, who, having 
been Weinen, did not reach this place of rendea vous till the 
21ſt, | 

q With the Norfolk, Panther, America, Seaford ; South 
Sea Caſtle, ſoreſhip, Admiral Stevens ſtoreſhip, and the Ofter- - 
ley, a company's ſhip : the Falmouth being left to convoy the 
Eſſex Indiaman, which was not ready to ſail with the treaſure 
for the China cargoes, and ordered to bring to Manilla ſuch of 
the company's ſervants as were to be put in poſſeſſion of that 
government, in eaſe of ſucceſs. 

Where Capt. Grant joined the flecton the 2d of Sept. 


whole 
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A. D, Whole armament, having received the neceſſary 
1763. ſignals and inſtructions for landing on the coaſt of 
Luconia, proceeded together, and anchored off 
the Fort of Cavite, with the whole ſquadron, ex- 
cept the South Sea Caſtle; the Admiral Stevens, 
Falmouth and Eſſex, having joined them off the 
coaſ: on the 23d of September, before the Spa. 
niards were prepared for defence, or had received 
advice of the rupture between England and Spain. 
This determined the Admiral and principal officers 
to take advantage of the viſible confuſion and 
conſternation of the enemy. Accordingly in the 
morning; of the 24th, an effectual ſummons way 
ſent to the town, and the coaſt being explored, 
2 very convenient place, about two miles to the 
Troops fouth of NManilla, was found for landing the 
landed. troops; which was effected, under the cover of the 
fire from the frigates, about ſeven in the evening, 
without any oppoſition from the enemy; who 
were diſperſed and driven from the. ſhore by our 
cannon. But though the coaſt was cleared, there 
aroſe ſuch a violent ſurf, that many of our boats 
were dained to-pieces, and the arms and ammuni- 
tion were much damaged, but not a life was loſt. 
Form The troops immediately formed upon the 
on the beach; marched and took poſſeſſion of the village 
and church of Malata, fixed their out · poſts, and 
Seive up- Kept all night under arms. Next morning they 


The town 
1 


08 ſcvcenalſeized upon the Polveriſta fort, which the Spa- 
poſts. niards had abandoned, and an excellent poſt to 
cover the landing of ſtores, and to ſecure a com- 


munication with the ſhips. And Colonel _— 
wi 
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ichooly 200 men, occupied the Randes Church, A. D. 
ſtuated about 900 yards from the city; which, _ 
both for its ſtrength, and the covering, it afforded Heavy 
from the heavy rains, that had already ſet in with" . 
the monſoon, proved extremely ſerviceable to theencamp-! 
army. ment. 

Could they have puſhed forward immediately, pan 
it is probable the work would have been veryous Fees 
ort with Manilla. But the ſurf was fo danger- Ie land- 
ous, and the rains increaſed ſo much, that it was ing of ar- 
impoſſible to land the artillery and ſtores without ile, &c. 
the utmoſt hazard, and without them there wass 
no proceeding. Even the remaining troops were 
got aſhore with great difficulty, and not without 
the loſs of ſome lives, among whom was Lieu- 
tenant Hardwick. 

The Spaniards were not ignorant of thoſe im- 
pediments to the operation of their enemy: and _ 
the impoſſibility of encamping the army, having 1 by 
obliged the troops to take ſhelter from the rains, 
much nearer the walls than the rules of war pre- 
ſeribed, they diſturbed the Engliſh quarters wich Cass 
a cannonade ; but not with that effect and perſe- ee 
Verance, as to diſlodge them; though they wound- 
ed and killed ſome of our men. 1 

Theſe difficulties rather animated, than Gu ru. reſo- 
rited our men. The ſailors could not look on _ _ 
vith indifference at ſuch a critical juncture; but qe — 
wich a courage and activity, for which they are di-liſh. 
tinguiſhed on all occaſions, they braved all dif- 
ficulties, and ſupplied the wants of the army; 
completed the landing of the Sepoys, and of ſuch 

ſtores 
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* 
A. P. ſtores as were, by ſignals, demanded oak the 


1702- ſquadron, 


Seize up- - The next ſtep was to get poſſeſſion of St. Jago's 
1 church, about 300 yards from the town, and near 
church. the ſea. This approach, ſo near to the baſtions 
8 of the city, provoked the Spaniards to try fone 
there by Part of our ſtrength; and 400 men, under the 
400 Spa- command, of Chevalier Fayett, with two field 
pieces, were detached to a church, about 200 
yards to the right of St. Jago 5, to cannonade that 
Spaniard: poſt. But they were ſoon driven back into the 
repulſed. town, by a detachment of Sepoys, ſeamen and re- 
gulars, under Colonel Monſon, who purſued them 
ſo briskly up to the very walls, that they left one 
of their field pieces upon the glacis. 

Town This behaviour prompted the general to tom- 

ſummon- mons the governor, who was the archbiſhop, 3 
cond rimeſc<9nd time; but his anſwer was more ſpirited 
than the conduct of the detachment had been, 
He certainly had good encouragement to hold out, 
— The front to be attacked was defended by tuo 
dition of baſtions, with orillons and retired flanks, a ravelin, 
the _ which covered the royal gate, a wet ditch and 
— glacis. The baſtions were in excellent order, lined 
wich a great number of fine braſs cannon. He 
was certified of the ſmall number of forces, with 
which he had to contend, and that they were not 
ſufficient to inveſt the city. He could always keep 
two ſides open, to introduce ſupplies of men and 
proviſions, and at the laſt extremity, to carry off 
their effects. His garriſon conſiſted of 800 men 
of the royal regiment, under the command of the 
Mar- 
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le of Villa Mediana, 2 was au gmented A -D. 
by a body of 10,000 Indians, a fierce pr bar „ 
barous people, from the province of Pampanga: Tue de- 
and What ſeemed to be his greateſt dependance 3 pendance 
the governor hoped, that the intemperature of thep? the — o 
ſalon, could he prolong, the time, .would.inevit- = — 
ably deſtroy the Engliſh forces, or oblige their#c- 
(quadron to quit the coaſt ; in the mean time, 
ſenſible that it was not practicable for the beſiegers 

to make their approaches i in form, either with their 

number of forces, or in a ground, that would 

admit of no regular operations, the land being de- 

luged by the heavy rains, that continued pouring 

down continually, and obliged the Engliſh to ſeek 

for ſhelter, and means of attacking the city, from; 
churches and houſes, contrary from all rules. of the 
military profeſſion, he declared his reſolution to 
defend the place to. the laſt extremity. 

However, the commanders in this expedition Perforer- 
were not diſcouraged. They entertained a very . — . 
mean and juſt opinion of the abilities, diligenceliſ. 
ind courage of the garriſon : and, having a per- 
fect view of the enemy's works from the top of n e — 
St. Jago's church, they found that the ravelin was 
not armed ; the covered way out of repair ; the 
glacis by nth too low ; the ditch not produced 
round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego, and 
the ditch, where it was produced, was not Tay 
zo feet wide and five frer deep; which our men 
vere permitted to ſound, by the negligence' and 
omiſſion of the enemy to poſt centries in the co- 
vered way, In which perilous ſervice, executed 

| by 
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A. b. by a ſmall Ck of the 79th regiment, under Cap- 
OW. rain Fletcher; at their own” requeſt; there \ were 
only three killed and wounded by che fire from the. 

* baſtion. 654 10 al 
=, Theſe diſcoveries, ahd Pe Hfibulties they had 

"Of to undergo in à Rate of inactiwity, increaſed the 

ardour of our troops, who laboured inceſſantly in 
- making faſcines and gabions, and preparing every 
neceſſary for the erecling and opening their batte - 
ries': and one for ſmall ſhells was completed be- 
hind the church, in the night on the 26th, and 
played on the baſtion of St. Diego. 

_ Afifled In the mean time the admiral diſpatched three 

— armed boats after a galley coming up the 'bay to 

Manilla, that mounted two carriage and ſeventeen 

bout a. braſs ſwivel guns, and' had eighty men. The 
boats came up with her, and reſolutely boarded 

her and took her, in the midſt of a ſmart fire of 
pattararoes and muskets. This galley was diſ- 
puatched from the galleon St. Philipina, from Aca- 
pulco, and then * at Cajayagan, between the Em- 
bocaderos and Cape Spiritu Santo. In queſt of 


wWaich the admiral reſolved to ſend the Panther 


and Argo. 
Flag of In this galley was taken FOI the nephew of 
t-ucefromthe governor of Manilla, charged with diſpatches 
the go- to notify the war, &c. which being made known 
You. tothe governor, his Excellency ſent out a flag of 
truce, on the 27th in the morning, requeſting that 
his nephew might be lent a-ſhore : and at the ſame 


On the 10th of September, 


-”y — — ww — 2 . = a. 8 = - 3» 2. 
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time apologizing for ſome barbarities committed 7 Bok 

by the ſavages, who had murdered ſome ſtraggling 1 

ſeamen. | CC ee 
The governor's nephew was landed on the 28th, Lieute- 

and Lieutenant Fryar, ſecretary to the general, nant Pry- 

was ordered to conduct him, with great politeneſs, flag of 

into the city with a flag of truce, Lieutenantnes ot 

Fryar advanced from the ſhore by way of the 1 

cond poſt, to the ravelin gate, and was attacked 

by a large party of the garriſon, mixed with bar- 

barians, detached to attack the ſecond poſt; and 

the barbarians, without reſpecting the character of 

the officer, at the head of a flag of truce, inhu- 

manly murdered Lieutenant Fryar, mangled his 

body in a manner too ſhocking to mention, and 

mortally wounded the gentleman that endeavoured 

to ſave Mr. Fryar, They then attacked the poſt, , pf 

but were received with much firmneſs and bra- bravely 

very, and repulſed, not without ſome marks ofdeſended. 

reſentment for their barbarous treatment of Lieu- 

tenant Fryar; for our men ſhewed them no mer- 

cy, that could not flee faſt enough out of their 

reach, | 


The bombardment continued day and night 


from our batteries ; and two ſhips, the Elizabeth 
and Falmouth, were flationed as near the town as 
the depth of water would permit, to ſecond the 
operations on ſhore, A new battery for eight 
24 pounders, named the Admiral Corniſh, was 
erected, but with great difficulty. The violence 
of the rains ſtopt its progreſs ; and other incon- 
veniences aroſe from the abſence of two ſhips, 


— e 
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that had on board a conſiderable quantity of faſ. 
* cines, and many of the working and entrenching 


tools. But this deficiency was ſupplied by the 
Admiral's goodneſs, and the diligence of the ſai- 
lors. All the ſmiths and carpenters, found on 
board the fleet, joined and provided ſpades, pick- 


axes, wheel- barrous, and all inſtruments for their 


Storm of 


wind, 


The, 

dron 

ven of the 
coaſt. 


The go- 


vernor's 
' pious 
75 to 
irit up 
. 
ple. 


A provi- 
dential 
ſtation of 
a ſtore- 
ip. 


purpoſe. 
But this was the leaſt of their trouble. They 


could, in ſome meaſure, provide againſt diſap- 
pointments, and brave the difficulties in the pro- 
greſs of their operations; but it was above their 
diligence, induſtry, courage and knowledge to re- 
ſiſt, or to moderate the inclemency of the element. 
On the firſt of October the weather grew ſo very 
i- tempeſtuous, that the whole ſquadron was in dan- 


ger, and all communication with it entirely cut 


off. It is certaĩn that the ſituation of our army, on 


this occaſion, was very precarious. The elements 
ſeemed in combination for its deſtruction. The 
archbiſhop, the governor, took advantage of theſe 
appearances, and with a pious fraud endeavoured 
to keep up the ſpirits of his people; affirming, 
© That he had ſeen the angel of the Lord, ſent 
* forth from the Almighty, to deſtroy the army 
* of the hereticks before their city, like the hoſt 
& of Sennacarib.” But how were they deceived |! 
The very ſtorm, in which they put ſo much confi- 
dence to deſtroy the beſiegers, threw the South- 
ſea-caſtle ſtore-ſhip, lately arrived, into ſuch a 
convenient ſituation upon the ſhore, that, without 


its guns, it would have been impoſſible to ſcour 
the 
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the coaſt to the ſouthward, where the Indians A. D. 


| threatened the Polveriſta and the magazines at 
the Malata. Which poſts were now ſecured by 
her guns : and this poſition enabled her to land 
her military ſtores with ſafety and diſpatch ; and 
to ſupply the army with proviſions : both which 
articles were immediately wanted, and could not 
have been, for many days, ſupplied by boats, on 
account of the ſurf breaking very high on the | 
beach. This providential' aſſiſtance, which was Tb 


1762, 


= 


more than the art of man could have brought 3 


bear, kept up the ſpirits of the ſmall diſtreſſed 
army, who, in defiance of the wind and deluge 
of rain, completed the battery for the 24 pounders, 
raiſed a mortar battery for ſhells of ten and thir- 
teen inches, made a good parallel and communi- 
cation from the church to the gun-battery, and e- 
ſtabliſhed a ſpacious place of arms on the left of it 
near the ſea; without any interruption from the 
town; who indulged themſelves with the pre- 
ſumption,” that heaven would deſtroy the Engliſh, 
and that they themſelves ſhould have no more to do, 


than march out- at leiſure, and ſeize upon their 


weapons and magazines, 


The batteries being all completed and'mounted, Batteries 


and the weather become more moderate, the bat- 
tery againſt the left face of the baſtion of St. Dic 
go, towards the ſaliant angle, was opened at day 


all com- 
plete. 


Opened 


with ſuc” 


light, under the direction of Major Barker: andceſ-. 


the cannon were ſerved with ſuch juſtneſs, quick- 
nels and dexterity, that in a few hours the Spa- 
niards were driven from their guns, and the twelve 


Dd 2 guns 
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A. D. guns on the face ¶ the baſtion were ſilenced ; with 


1762. 


— 


A ſtrong 
lally. 


the loſs of only two of our men killed : and the 
mortars were kept continually playing on the gorge 
of the baſtion, and the contiguous defences. | 

This convinced them that there was no truth 
in the governor's prophecy ; and that other means 
than a dependence upon the ſaints and angels were 
to be employed, to deliver them from the hands 
of the Engliſh ; who gave them no time to re- 
pair their embraſſures and carriages in the night. 
Therefore it was reſolved to make two powerful 
ſallies in the night of the 4th. About three hours 
before day 1000 Indians attacked. a poſt defended 
by a party of ſeamen ; depending much upon the 
heavy rains, which they - imagined would render 
fire arms uſcleſs; and upon their knowledge of the 
ground, being able to penetrate through a thicket 
of buſhes, to ſecret their deſign and approach 
from the patroles. But they were diſappointed; 


the ſeamen very ſenſibly kept firm in their poſts, 


and were content to. repulſe the Indians till day- 
break ; when they were relieved by the piquets, 
under Colonel Monſon and Captain Fletcher; and 


Deſeated. the Indians being attacked by a piquet of the 7gth 


regiment, on their right flank, they fled, weie 
purſued, and diſperſed with the loſs of 300 men 
left dead on the ground. Had their {kill and 


weapons, (ſays General Draper, in his account 


Tbe dec 4 of this action, ) been equal to their ſtrength and 


— 


« ferocity, it might have coſt us dear. Although 


of the e- 4 armed chiefly with bows, arrows, and lances, 


nemy 


« they. advanced up to the very muzzles of our 
| pieces, 
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« pieces, . repeated their aſſaults, and died like wild mY 
« beaſts, knawing their bayonets.“ AO; ee 

This affair was ſcarce finiſhed, before another Another 
body of Indians, with part of the Spaniſh garri-faliy. 
ſon, attacked the church No.'2. or our ſecond | 
poſt. They diſlodged the Sepoys from their poſt 
neareſt the town, and got poſſeſſion of the top. 
From whence they killed and wounded ſeveral of 
our men, entirely expoſed to all their weapons. 
But the European ſoldiers maintained their poſt | 
behind the church with great firmneſs and patience 
and being relieved by Major Fell, field officer of 1 
the day, and by Capt. Fletcher and other brave [| 
officers, with ſome field pieces, they at laſt diſ- Defeated: 
lodged the enemy, who left c dead behind them; 1 
having killed and wounded 40 of our private men, 
and mortally wounded Captain Strahan of the 79th 
regiment. This was their laſt effort. For the 
Indians diſcouraged by their loſſes, all except ne In- 
1800, returned home. dians 

The working parties, and the fire from the bat- ix 
teries, which had been ſomewhat interrupted by 
thoſe attacks, were recommenced with more vi- 
gour than before. And on the 5th Major Barker's A breach 
fire made a practicable breach: and the guns on effected. 
the Orillon of St. Andrew were ſilenced by our 
three gun battery. It was expected that the Spa- 
niards would have been diſpoſed by their danger, 
to give up the town. But they were obſtinate 
without bravery, or any generous reſolution of de- 
fending the town. Therefore it was reſolved, and 
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A. * neceſſary preparations were made, to ſtorm the 
1762 * place. 

= at- On the 6th at four in the morning, the a 
breach, army marched in ſmall bodies to prevent ſuſpi- 


cion, and aſſembled again with the utmoſt filence, 


concealing themſelves, in the place of arms, and 


in the parallel between the church and the battery. 
At day break a large body of Spaniards formed 
on the baſtion of St. Andrew: but they ſoon diſ- 
perſed by a few ſhells, that fell amongſt them, 
The way thus opened and cleared, the ſignal for 
the attack was immediately given, by a general 
diſcharge of the artillery and mortars : and the 
: aſſailants ruſhed on to the aſſault, under cover of a 
How it thick ſmoke that blew directly upon the town. T hey 
ſucceeded all mounted the breach with amazing ſpirit and 
s- rapidity, The few Spaniards upon the baſtion 
fled without reſiſtance : nor did. they meet with 

any afterwards, except at the royal gate, and 

from the galleries of the lofty houſes in the ſquare. 

A hundred Indians and Spaniards, in the guard 

houſe over the royal gate refuſing to ſurrender, 

were put to the ſword. Three hundred were 

4 + ah drowned in attempting to croſs the river. The 
en governor and principal officers, being retired into 
the citadel, were obliged to ſtoop to a capitulation z 

by which they ſurrendered priſoners at diſcretion. 

The Marquis of Villa Mediana, and the reſt of 

the Spaniſh officers, were favoured with their pa- 

roles of honour ; and all the Indians that fell into 

our hands were diſmiſſed in ſafety, in order to 
conciliate the affections of the natives. By the 

capi- 
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capitulation it was agreed, That the town and fort A. P. 
of Cavite, with the iſlands and forts dependant "7** 
on Manilla, ſhould be given up to his Britannic 
Majeſty ; and that 4,006,000 of dollars ſhould be 

paid for the preſervatior of the town, and their 

effects. Our whole loſs in this expedition did not Loſs in 
exceed 46 killed, and 105 wounded. But had it coft Þs ©Pe- 
us ever ſo much blood, this rich and important ſet- 

tlement, by which the Spaniſh trade, and riches 
brought from the South Seas, might have been 

always controuled by Great Britain, was predeſti- 

nated to fall a ſacrifice of peace offering, almoſt as 

ſoon as it was conquered ; and was given up to the 
Spaniards before its real fate was known in Europe. 

Thus, in one year, Great Britain locked up all Remarks. 
the paſſages of the Spaniſh treaſure, and deprived | 
Spain of the means of conveying the produce of 
her mines in America, to ſupport ſchemes for the 
diſturbance of - the peace of Europe : and under 
a falſe notion of moderation and love of peace, 
gave back to his Catholic Majeſty thoſe places, 
without which he could not continue the war, and 
with which his pride and inveteracy againſt Eng- 
land, and his connections with France, will never 
let him flip any opportunity to break the peace, to 
the mutual advantage of the houſe of Bourbon. 

The expedition undertaken by the proprietors Expedi- 
of the Lord Clive * and Ambuſcade privateers, n 
was well contrived ; and they were not only well Buenos 
fitted out, both for men and ſtores, at home; but Ayres. 
they met at Liſbon with great encouragement and 


Captain M Namara. Captain Roberts. 
Dd 2 aſſiſtance 
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A. D. aſſiſtance from the King * of Portugal; who com- 


1762. 


manded his governors and officers wherever they 
touched, to aid and aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of 


their power, for the annoyance of the common 
enemy, and in particular to reduce the Spaniſh | 


ſettlements in the Kio de la Plata. By this means, 
Capt. M*Namara, a brave man, and a man of for- 


tune, many years a captain in the Eaſt India com- 


pany's ſervice, and a large adventurer in this expe- 
dition, was the commodore, and inveſted with ſuf- 
ficient power to treat with the King of Portugal, 


and to carry it into execution. In conſequence of 


How it 
ſailed, 


this agreement with his Portugueze Majeſty, theſe 
privateers were well ſupplied, and reinforced both 
with ſhips and men at the Braſils: but when he 
had weathered all the dangers of the ſea, and had 
brought his whole force before Noya Colona in 
the River Plata, the place of their deſtination, with 
the greateſt probability of ſucceſs, the prey was 


ſnatched out of his hands : he was defeated in his 


enterprize, he was diſabled, and loſt his ſhip and 
his own life, amongſt many of his brave compa- 
nions; not by the ſuperiority of the enemy, nor 
by ſhipwreck ; but by a latent fare within his own 
ſhip : by which ſhe was blown up, and an end was 


put to an expedition, which, in caſe the war con- 


tinued, might have contributed in many reſpects 
to diſtreſs our enemies; and to recover St. Sacra- 


Ment + for our good ally the King of Portugal 


* His Majeſty gave the Officers Portugueze Commiſſions. 
+ Which had juſt before been traiterouſly ſold to the Spa- 
niards by Count Bobadella, Vice Roy or governor for his Por- 


| which 


tugueze Majeſty at Rio * in the Brazils. 
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which the Spaniards, had ſurprized but a little be- A. P. 
fore the arrival of this little private ſquadron. TO 
This finiſhed our hoſtilities in the new world. 

The only remaining object of war in the courſe y in 
of the ſummer 1762, were the operations of our Portugal 
army, as auxiliaries to the King of Portugal. The <ontinued 
Spaniards and Portugueze had encamped during 
the noxious hears, which in that country are very 
prejudicial to health during the ſummer months. 

But the Britiſh troops, who arrived late, touk the 
field in July, without any regard to the intem- 
perature of the climate, or to their health and 
lives. The Spaniards reſumed their operations in 
the field in Auguſt, and reduced the city of Al- 
meida in the ſhort ſpace of nine days; and the 
garriſon, conſiſting of 2500 men, were made pri- 
ſoners, on condition of not ſerving againſt Spain 
for ſix menths. After this the Spaniſh army was 
put under the command of the Count de Aranda, + 
who left a garriſon at that place, and at Caſtel Ro- 
drigo, and took the rout, by Alfayates, to Caſtel 
Branco, In the mean time Count de Lippe de- 
tached Brigadier Burgoyne to divert the progreſs 
of the enemy towards the capital. The brigadier, gie 
according to his inſtructions, paſſed the Tajo T 
midnight, on the 23d of Auguſt, with 400 of Burgoyn's | 
Burgoyne's regiment, and joined, at the appointed 1 
rendezvous, a detachment of all the Britiſh gre- 
nadiers, eleven companies of Portugueze grena- 
diers, two pieces of light cannon, and two howit- 
ꝛzers: and together, with long marches, great 
judgment and fatigue, arrived at Caſtel de Vida, 
where he was joined by 100 regular foot, 58 ir- 
regular 
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e regulated his final diſpoſition. The brigadier 
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regular cavalry, and about 40 armed peaſants; and 


marched forward in the night of the 25th, ex- 
petting to furprize Alcantra before day; but his 
guides deceived him, in regard to the diſtance. 
So that finding the light came on, an hour before 
he could reach that town, he puſhed forward with 
the dragoons only, met with no moleflation; and 
the advanced guard finding the entrance clear, 
they puſhed into the town ſword in hand, and with 
that vigour and determination, that the guards in 
the ſquare were all killed or made priſoners, before 
they could uſe their arms; and the ends of the 
ſtreets were poſſeſſed with very lutle refiſtance, 
A few deſperate parties rallied, and attemptcd an 
attack; but they all periſhed, or were taken, The 
only firing that remained was in ſingle ſhot from 
windows : but the grenadiers being arrzved, and 
the brigadier having threatened the town with fire 
and ſword, unleſs their windows and doors were 
inſtantly thrown open, all became immediately 
quiet. A ferjeant was detached with fix dragoons 
only, to reconnoitre the country, who falling in 
with 25 Spaniſh dragoons, unbroken and prepared 
to receive them, killed ſix of them, and brought 
the reſt, and every horſe of the party priſoners 
to their head quarters. The brigadier did not 
meet with the magazines, as reported ; but he 
raiſed a contribution for ſparing the convent and 
the town, deſtroyed a great quantity of arms and 
ammunition, brought away as many as he was 
able, and took a major general, his aid de camp, 

one 
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one colonel and his adjutant, two captains and A. D. 


17 ſubalterns, 59 private, and three colours. 
This action did honour to the brigadier and his 
party ; but it was not attended with any real ad- 
vantage to Portugal. The Spaniards puſhed for- 
ward towards the capital. Neither durſt the Count 
de Lippe Buckeburg riſque a battle; in which the 
crown of Portugal muſt have been put to the ſtake : 
for, there was no reſource in caſe of a defeat. On 
the contrary, the French were marching a conſider- 
able body of troops to reinforce the Spaniards. So 
that the King of Spain made himſelf ſure of the 
conqueſt of Portugal. Therefore the moſt the count 


1762. 


Cautious 


could propoſe was to purſue ſuch meaſures, as onductof 
might effectually cover the capital of the kingdom Count de 
from any approach of the enemy For which pur- Lippe. 


poſe he was obliged to quit a ſtrong camp at Ponte 
de Murcella in the Beira, and to return into Eſtre- 
madura where he encamped at Abrantes, with or- 


ders to Lord Loudon to encamp, with the troops. 


ituation 


under his command, at Sardoal, a few leagues from of the 
that place. The Count de Lippe did alſo guardforces. 


every road and paſs leading to Liſbon, in the beſt 


manner he was able, with his army. 
Brigadier-General Burgoyne was charged with 
the detence of the paſs over the Tajo at VillaVelha, 
and took poſt on the ſouth ſide of the river, fac- 
ing that town, in order to prevent the enemy's 
forcing a paſſage over the Tajo. He encamped 
between Niſſa and the Tajo, with part of his own 


The Engliſh loſt Lieutenant Bank, one ſerjeant, three 


private killed ; two ſerjeants, one drummer, eighteen private 
wounded, 
regiment 
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/ regiment, the royal volunteers and the Engliſh 
* grenadiers. . Another detachment of four batta- 
lions, fix companies of grenadiers and a regi- 
ment of cavalry, all Portugueze under the com- 
mand of the Count de St. Jago, occupied the paſs 
of Alvito. To prevent their advancing through 
the mountains in their front, there was a conſider- 
able detachment poſted at Perdrigal, and on his 
right, at Villa Velha, a Portugueſe captain with 
150 men. The paſs of Alvito was repreſented to 
be impregnable : but, it certainly did not appear 


ſo in the hands of the Portugueze ; neither was it 


thought ſo by the Spaniſh general. For, on the 
firſt of October, the Count de Maceda, with 6000 
Spaniards, was placed over-againſt the troops un- 
der Count de St. Jago, and at once attacked the 


old mooriſh caſtle of Villa Velha on his right, 


ion at and the ſmall poſt commanded by a major at St. 
—— Simon, on his left. The caſtle, being covered 
* 5 by the fire of Brigadier Burgoyne from a- croſs 


the water, held out ſome time; but they routed 


the party at St. Simon, without much difficulty; 

by which means the Spaniards were in a condition 

to attack the Count de St. Jago, both in front 

and rear. This danger of that detachment made 

it neceſſary to draw them off; though it might 

be attended with much difficulty in the face of a 

8 much ſuperior force. Count de Lippe having vi- 
only ted that poſt himſelf, moſt judiciouſly ordered 
the Earl of Loudon to march, with all poſſible 
diſpatch, at the head of four Engliſh battalions, 

and four field pieces, to cover their retreat. Lord 
Loudon advanced with the greateſt 7 
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and encamped on the rear of the Count St. Jag. A, D. 
After the out-poſts of Count St. Jago were with- m_ 


drawn, and the works levelled, which had been 
thrown up for the defence of the paſs, and might 
now have been employed againſt us, Lord Lou- 
don, with the four Britiſh regiments, ſix compa- 
nies of Portugueze grenadiers, fifty of Burgoyne's 
dragoons, and about as many Portugueze cavalry, 
remained upon the heights of Aſtalliardes, till 
the Portugueze infantry had filed off by the road 
of Sobrira Formola. The enemy attacked the rear 
with ſeveral bartalions ; but Lord Loudon's pre- 


ſence, the activity of Major M*Bean, who can- 


nonaded the enemy very briſkly, and the admirable 
countenance of the Britiſh troops, who finding the 
enemy preſſed hard, faced. about, and marched up 
to them with great vivacity and good order, ob- 
liged the moſt forward of their battalions to re- 
tire, in a manner, not unlike a flight, and the 
whole column of ours continued their march un- 
moleſted, and without any loſs, towards C ardigas. 
The enemy, on account of theſe motions upon 
their right, having weakened the corps they ſtill 
had near Villa Velha, Brigadier Burgoyne thought 


the opportunity favourable to attempt an attack A ſecond 
againſt the troops and artillery they had left. He Briar by 


adier 


therefore, ordered a detachment, compoſed of 100 gurgoyne 


Britiſh grenadiers, 200 of General Craufurd's re- 
giment, and fifty light dragoons, led by the gal- 
lant Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, to ford the Tajo in 
the night of the 5th inſtant, and ſurprize | the camp 


of cayalry near Villa Velba. 
ö "Ih Colonel 


„ * 
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A. b. Colonel Lee got into the enemy's encampment 
1762. without being perceived; but as ſome ſcattered and 

confuſed firing immediately began; it was impoſſi- 
ble to prevent 4 conſiderable laughter of the enemy 
in their tents. The grenadiers and royal volunteers | 
attacked and purſued, upon a briſk run, with fixed | 
hayonets, without firing a ſhot. A body of horſe | 
was the only part of che enemy that collected and 
made a ſtand. Lieutenant Maitland, at the head 
of the dragoons, charged and routed them with 
very conſiderable ſlaughter. Moſt of the Spaniſh 
officers, who exerted” themſelves to rally their 
troops, fell ; among theſe was a brigadier- general, 

Four cannon were ſpiked at the encampment; 
two had been removed; the magazines were 
burned ; and the trophies brovght off were about 
ſixty ithiflery mules, ſome. horſes, a captain and 
two ſubalterns of horſe, a ſubaltern of artillery, 
and a ſerjeant and fourteen private men, with a 
conſiderable quantity of valuable baggage. 

Our lofs in the whole «gt was a 
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and fix 10d dd. Many of the men bad d their hel: 
mets cut through, but without damage to them- 
ſelves. Six of the royal volunteers woutided, and 

one grenadier miſſing. 
| The motions on this cccafion were ſo Judici- 
— ouſly conducted, that by drawing back his forces, 
Spaniards the Count de Lippe brought the ſeat of war into 
a barren mountainous country, where the enemy 
could neither get forage nor proviſions, nor avail 1 
themſelves of their numbers, nor get off their ca- lige 


valry, as they might have done in the open and 
fertile 
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fertile country of Alentajo. This ſcheme ſuc- A. 12 
ceeded according to his moſt ſanguine wiſh. The 
invaders were ſoon driven to many ſtraits: and their 
wants compelled them to abate in their vigour, We | 
and to remain in their camp; and before they | 
could be joined by the French, the heavy autum- | 
nal rains put an entire ſtop to their progreſs. 

The Portugueze army, and their Britiſh 3 
liaries, gained time to poſt themſelves in the moſt Paging. — 22 
advantageous manner, and recruited both in ſpi- — 
rits and numbers. Lord George Lenox was at 
Guarda. Colonel Hamilton at St. Vincente de 
Berra, with his regiment of light horſe. Lieute- 
nant-General Towaſend at Pamphilhoſa, upon the 
river Zizarr. The Earl of Loudon, with four 
Engliſh regiments, at St. Domingo. Brigadier- 
General Burgoyne remained between Niffa and 
Villa Velhaz and M. Count de la Lippe removed. 
to Sardoal. Theſe diſpoſitions and advantages de- 
livered them from their fears of a junction of the 
French and Spaniards. Befides, the Spaniſh army 
was already reduced to the greateſt hardſhips and. 
difficulties for ſubſiſtence ; and as their neceſſities 
were not to be relieved in Portugal, nor from 
Spain, it is certain that every increaſe of numbers 
in their camp, would alſo increaſe the ſcarcity of 
proviſions a 2 -forage, and diſcourage them from 
continuing in a country to flarve, where every 
inch was to be diſputed with the edge of the 
ſword. 

Such was the ſituation and condition of the bel- Peace in 


In great for- 
Serents in Portugal, when an argument e. — 
raiſe 
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A. D. raiſed from the diſtre led ſtate of that country of 
70. our faithful ally, to influence the people into an 
acquieſcence to thoſe negociations, which the Bri- 
tifh miniſtry had already carried to a great length 
for a peace · to which the nation appeared in ge- 
neral to be very averſe. As early as in the month 
of Auguſt matters were brought ſo forward that 
ambaſſadors were agreed and appointed to be ſent 
from London to Paris and from Paris to London, 
Duke of for ſettling the preliminary articles. The Duke 
— of Bedford ſet forward.on the 5th of September, 
ris,andtheon this embaſſy from London: and the Duke de 
| | Duke de Nivernois arrived at London from Paris on the 
ivernois 
toLondon 10th of the ſame month, brought over in the 
fame yatch that carried over the Duke of Bedford, 
A compliment to an enemy, on ſuch an occaſion, 
that conveyed a very diſadvantageous opinion of 
the abilities and intentions of our peace-makers: 
and the French Duke found this civility, in the 
managers of this affair, to be extremely wide of the 
treatment he met with, on the road from Dover to 
London ; in which journey he was loaded with 
curſes, and every thing was made as diſagreeable 
as poſſible, by the country people, that diſliked the 
errand on which he was come. 
This public treaty with France and Spain, (for | 


Prelimi- 


nary arti-his Catholic Majeſty had agreed to make the de- 


8 terminations of the French miniſtry concluſive, 


as to his intereſt and demands) proceeded with 
ſuch rapidity, as convinced every attentive ob- 
ſerver, that the negociation had already advanced 


beyond a poſſibility of being broken off, or diſ- 
ä continued. 
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continued. For the preliminary articles, in the A. D. 


compiling, digeſting and ſettling of which, ſo 


much wiſdom was required to guard againſt the 


impoſitions, and double meaning of an enemy, 
that had always deceived us; and is never with- 
out a clauſe of ſome treaty, wreſted to their own 
uſes, for a juſtification of their hoſtilities ; and to 
adjuſt and provide for the ſecurity of our national 
intereſt, againſt the intrigues and arms of a per- 
fidious people; were Bunten into a ſyſtem, in leſs 


* 


time, than would ſuffice to draw up, digeſt and 


ſettle ſome marriage articles, or' conveyances of 
private property. In leſs than two months thoſe 
preliminaries were ſigned by the miniſters of Great 


"76 2, 


Britain, France, Spain and Portugal. A precipi- 


tation, that deprived even thoſe concerned, if 


they were deſirous of information, of the means 


to obtain a true ſtate of the importance of our 
conqueſts ; ſo as to enable them to place a relative 
and real value upon our conqueſts, againſt the 
demands of our enemies. 

In the month of October the State Empirieks 
had come to ſuch reſolutions,” that they could not 
admit of any alteration. Some of the principal 


articles having perſpired, relating to canceſſior:s. 


made on our part in the Welt Indies and North 


America, they ſpread ſuch an alarm throughout 
the kingdom, that the people roſe up like one 


man, in deteſtation and abhorrence of ſuch con- 
ditions. The trading part of the kingdom wereMemo- 
moſt ſenſibly affected, and propoſed . preſentin.. 71s on 


this occa- 
memorials and petitions. againſt thoſe articles, andgon, 
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7 2 the towns of Liverpool and Lancaſter did actually 


*- draw up theirs; but the ſecretary of ſtate My wi. 


That it was too late; though they pointed out 


ſome of the greateſt advantages ariſing from our 
conqueſts, and demonſtrated that thoſe were too 


great and dangerous to be given up *. 
| | The 


* To the Right Honourable the Earl of Egremont, one of bis Ma- 
Je/ty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, Qc. &e. 


The memorial of the merchants of Liverpool trading to and 
in Africa and the Weſt Indies, whoſe names are hereunto 
ſubſcribed. 

Humbly ſheweth, 
That the Weſt-Indian and African trade is by far the largeſt 
branch of the great and extenſive commerce of this town. 


That this is alſo the moſt beneficial commerce, not only to 


themſelves, but to the whole kingdom, as the export is chiefly 
of the manufactures of this kingdom, Britiſh ſhips and ſeamen 
ſolely employed, and the returns made in the produce wa the 
colonies belonging to Great Britain. 

Your memorialiſts further beg leave to repreſent to your 
lordſhip, that though they poſſeſſed this commerce in a very 
great and extenſive manner before the reduction of Guadalupe 
and its dependencies, yet the poſſeſſion of that ifland has in- 
creaſed their trade beyond all compariſon with its former ſtate, 


in the demand of Britiſh manufactures for flaves, and for the 


produce of that iſland (at foreign markets) purchaſed with 
Britiſh manufactures. | 

And your memorialiſts have all poſſible reaſon to believe 
and be aſſured, that in ſucceeding years this demand will be 
prodigiouſly increaſed, and in this hope your memorialiſis con- 
ceive they are well grounded from the {ſingle circumſlance of 
that iſland not being yet more than half cultivated to teaſonable, 
not to ſay poſlible, advantage. 

That your memorialiſts, not preſuming to trouble your lord- 


ſhip with a minute detail of their general export to Guadalupe, 
ubm 
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The clamour became general; when they 4 
heard that all the bleſſings, this nation flattered it- 


ſelf with the enjoy ment of, from the ruin of ON on 


French commerce and naval power, were in dan- 
ger of being loſt by the reſtitution of Goree and 
Guadalupe; if not of the greateſt part of our 
late conqueſts, to our perfidious and inveterate 
enemy; and by admitting them to a ſhare in the 
&ſhery, to be a ſtanding nurſery of ſeamen for 


ſubmit to your lordſhip's conſideration the ſingle article of the 
numbers and value of the negroes fold there by the merchants 
of this town only : this your lordſhip will perceive, by the 
annexed liſt, to form by itſelf alone a moſt extraordinary and 
intereſting object in the national commerce. 

But your memorialiſts muſt not omit repreſenting to your 
lordſhip,” that the export of Britiſh manufactures from this 
town directly to Guadalupe, is of a prodigious value, and 
very little, if at all, inferior to their exports, to all other his 
Majeſty's leeward Weſt. Indian iſlands. 

Prompted by theſe conſiderations of particular and national 
advantage, your memorialiſts intreat your lordſhip to lay be- 
fore his Majeſty their humble but earneſt hopes, that the poſ- 
ſefion of Guadalupe, and its dependencies,' ſo valuable af 
preſent, and ſo conſtantly and greatly increafing, may, if not 
incompatible with the general ſcheme of affairs, be deemed an 
odject worthy of his Majeſty's attention in the Me of a 
peace, 

Your memorialiſts have the greateſt confidence to lay this 
their humble and dutiful requeſt beſore his Majeſty, being im- 
preſt with the deepeſt ſenſe of his Majeſty's care and attention 
to the welfare of all his ſubjects, ſo apparent in every meaſure 
of his government. 

Signed by 145 of the principal merchants. 

be liſt referred to in the above memorial contained an ac. 
count of 41 ſhips, the cargoes of which amounted to 12,347 
flaves, and wete ſold for 334,0051. 118. 2d. ſterling, 
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A. D. the revival of their expiring naval force, that now 


176%. laid ſprawling, trembling, languiſhing and gaſp- 


ing under our fleet; unable to lift either hand or 

heel againſt us, 
Conduct However, a peace was to be concluded at all 
of the drs events. The negociators drove on Jehu- like; 
they regarded neither the glory of the crown, nor 
the voice of the nation. The argument was, the 
French will not make peace on any other terms: 
we are reſolved to have a peace: therefore we muſt 
agree to, and grant them their terms. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the pre- 
liminary articles were -publiſhed by authority, 
ſigned on the 3d of November at Paris; and this 
ſignature was communicated, on the Sth of the 
ſame month, by a letter from the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office to the Lord Mayor of London; in 
order to be made public throughout the metropo- 
lis of theſe kingdoms. How this advice was re- 
ceived by the people may be better.conceived than 
deſcribed. They were averſe to any peace, that 
ſhould deprive Great Britain of the means to pre- 


vent another war, which it was now in her power 


to keep: and their diſappointment was ſtrongly 
repreſented. in the diſconſolate countenance, which 
every one ſaw in his neighbour. 

le Nevertheleſs, on the 25th, his Majeſty opened 
ment o- the ſeſſion of parliament with a moſt gracious 
Eich a ſpeech : by which he reminded them, That having 


molt gra- aſcended the throne at a time, when his kingdoms 
cious 


ſpeech. Were engaged in a bloody and expenſive war, he 
had reſolved to proſecute it with vigour; but was 


deter- 
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determined to conſent to peace upon juſt and ho- A. D. 


nourable terms, whenever the events of war ſhould 
incline the enemy to the ſame pacific diſpoſition. 
That one negociation had proved ineffeual : and 
that the war afterwards did become more general 
by the reſolution of the court of Madrid to take 
part with the enemy, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's. 
beſt endeavours to prevent it; which, with 
the unexpected attack of his natural and good 
ally the King of Portugal, had greatly affected 
the commerce of his ſubjects, multiplied the ob- 
jects of our military operations, and increafed our 
difficulties, by adding to the heavy burdens under 
which this country already laboured. That his 
Majeſty ſtill aimed at an honourable peace, by 
purſuing this more extenſive war in the moſt vi- 
gorous manner: for, though he had embraced an 
occaſion offered him of renewing the negociation, 


he had at the ſame time exerted ſo effectually the 


ſtrength, which his parliament had put into his 
hands, and he had been ſo well ſerved by his 
fleets and armies in the execution of his plans, 
that hiſtory could not furniſh examples of greater 
glory, or greater advantages, acquired by the arms 
of this, or any other nation, in ſo ſhort a period of 
time. All which his Majeſty was pleaſed to exem- 
plify by the many ſignal advantages gained during 
the courſe of this campaign, by Prince Ferdinand 
and his army in Germany, over an enemy ſupe- 
rior in numbers : by ſtopping the progreſs of the 
French and Spaniſh arms in Portugal; by the con- 
queſt of Martinico and other French iſlands in the 
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A. D. Weſt Indies 4 and by the reduction of the Ha. 


1762. 


vanna, a place of the moſt importance to Spain; 
with which conqueſt fell a very conſiderable part 
of the Spaniſh navy into his hands. Here his 
Majeſty gave his public teſtimony to the unwea- 
ried perſeverance and unparalleled bravery of his 
officers and private men, by ſea and land, who, 
by repeated proofs, had ſhewn, that no climate, 
no hardſhips, no dangers could check the ardour, 
or reſiſt the valour of the Britiſh arms; to whoſe 
courage and conduct, under God, his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to aſcribe the diſpoſition of his ene- 
mies to accept of a peace on ſuch terms, as, he 
truſted, would give his parliament entire ſatisfac- 
tion. That in due time he would order the pre- 
liminary articles, already | ſigned by his miniſter, 
and by thoſe of France and Spain, to be laid betore 
them; by which it would appear, that there was not 
only an immenſe territory added to the empire of 
Great Britain ; but a ſolid foundation was laid for 
the increaſe of trade and commerce; and that the 
utmoſt care had been taken to remove all occaſions 
of future diſputes between his ſubjects and thoſe 
of France and Spain: and - that while he carefully 
attended to the eſſential intereſts of his on king- 
doms, he had ſhewn the utmoſt regard to the 


good faith of his crown, and the intereſt of his 


allies, by ſecuring all the dominions of Portugal 
to their King; and obliging the armies of France 
to evacuate immediately, all the territories of the 
King of Pruſſia, and of his other allies | in Ger- 
many, or eliewhere, 

No 
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No body could ſpeak fairer. How far the ne- A. D. 
gociators | Kept up to the ſpirit and letter of the 1 
King's ſpeech, is not our province to explain. Frelimi- 
Every body will be able to form their own ideas, cles laid 
by comparing it with the preliminaries”, which before the 


vere nen. 
* The preliminary articles of peace, between the Kings of Great 
* | Britain, Franch and Spain. don 
[Publiſhed by AuTnonTY.)] 
In the name of the moſt Holy Trinity. 


The King of Great Britain, and the moſt Chriſtian King, 
animated with the reciprocal defire to re-eſtabliſh union and 
good underſtanding between them, as well for the good of 
mankind in general, as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, 
ſtates and ſubjefts, having reflected, ſoon after the rupture 
between Great Britain and Spain, on the ſtate of the negocia- 
tion of laſt year, (which unhappily had not tke deſired effect) 
as well as on the points in diſpute between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain ; their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſties began a correſpondence to endeavour to find means 
to adjuſt the differences ſubſiſting between their ſaid Majeſties. 
At the ſame time, the moſt Chriſtian King having communi» 
cated to the King of Spain theſe happy diſpoſitions, his Ca- 
tholic Majeſfy was animated with the ſame zeal for the good 
of mankind, and that of his ſubjects, and reſolved to extend 
and multiply the fruits of peace by his concurrence in ſuch 
audible intentions Their Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, and Ca- 
tholic Majeſties, having, in conſequence, maturely confidered 
all the above points, as well as the differents events which have 
happened during the courſe of the preſent negociation, -have, 
by mutual conſent, agreed on the following articles, which 
ſhall ſerve as a baſis to the ſuture treaty of peace, For which 
purpoſe, his Britannic Majeſty has named and authorized, John 
Duke and Earl of Bedford, his Britannic Majeſty's miniſtet 
plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; his moſt Chriſtian 
| Ee 4 Mas 
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A. D. were next day notified to the public, by his Ma- 


1702. 


Jeſty $ proclamation for a ceſſation of arms. 


Majeſty has named and authorized Czfar Gabriel de Choiſeue], 


Duke of Praſlin ; and his Catholic Majeſty has likewiſe named 
and auchorized Dom Jerome Grimaldi, Marquis de Grimaldi, 
his embaſſador extraordinary to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty : 
who, after having duly communicated to each other their full 
powers in good form, have agreed on the following articles. 
Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned and 
ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be re- eſtabliſned between his 
Britannic Majeſty and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and between 
his ſaid Britannic Majeſty and-his Catholic Majeſty, their king- 
dome, ſlates and ſubjects, by ſea, and by land, in all parts of 
the world.. Orders ſhall be ſent.to the armies and ſquadrons, 
as well as to the ſubjects, of the three powers, to ſtop all hoſti. 
lities, and to live in the moſt perfect union, forgetting what 
has paſſed, of which their ſovereigns give them the order and 
example; and, for the execution of this article, ſea-paſſes 
fall be given, on each ſide, for the ſhips, which ſhall be diſ- 


patched to carry the news of it to the reſpective poſſeſſions of 
the three powers. 


II. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty renounces all pretenſions, 


which he has heretofore formed, or might have formed, to 


Nova-Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parts, and guaranties the 
whole of it, with all its dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain: moreover, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes, and gua- 
ranties to his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, in full right Canada, with 
all its dependencies, as well as the Iſland of Cape Breton, and 
all the iſlands in the gulf and river St. Lawrence, without re- 
ſtriftion, and without any liberty to depart from this ceſſion 
and guaranty, under any pretence, or to trouble Great Britain 
in the poſſeſſions above-mentioned. His Britannic Majeſty, on 
his ſide, agrees to grant to the inhabitants of Canada, the li- 
berty of the Catholic religion: he will, in conſequence, give 
the moſt exact and the moſt effectual orders, that his new Ro- 


man Catholic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their reli- 


gion, according to the rites of the Roman church, as far as 


the 
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the laws of Great Britain permit. Elis Britamiic Majeſty fur- A. P. 
ther agrees, that the French inhabitants, or others, who would 1762, 


have been ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may 
retire.in all ſafety and freedom; where-ever they pleaſe : and 
may ſell their eſlates, provided it be to his Britannic Majeſty's 
ſubjects. and tranſport. their effects, as well as their perſons, 
without being reſtrained in their emigration; under any pretence 
whatſoever, except debts, or criminal proſecutions”: the term 
limited for this emigration. being fixed to the ſpace of eighteen, 
months, to be computed from the day of the Cation of the 
definitive treaty. ; 

III. The ſubjects of e ſhall have the-liberty.of fiſhing 
and drying, on a part of the coaſts of the iſland of Newfound- 
land, fuch as it 1s (pecified in the XIIIch article of the treaty 
of Utrecht; which article ſhall be confirmed and renewed 
by the approaching definitive treaty, (except what regards 
the iſland of Cape Breton, as well as the other iſlands in the 
mouth and gulf of St. Lawrence) and his Britannic Majeſtyr 


conſents to leave to the moſt Chriſtan King's ſubjects the liberty - 


to iſh i-+ the gulf of St. Lawrence, on condition that the ſub- 
jets of France do not exerciſe the {aid fiſhery, but at the diſ- 


tance of three leagues from all the coaſts belonging to Great 


Britain, as well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the iſlands 


ſituated in the ſaid gulf of St. Lawrence. And as to what 


relates to the fiſhery out of the ſaid gulph, his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall not exerciſe the fiſhery, but at the dif 
tance of fifteen leagues from the coaſls of the iſland of Cape 
Breton. 

IV. The King of Great Britain cedes the iſlands of St. Peter 
and of Miqueion, in full right to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
to ſerve as a ſhelter for the French Fiſhermen ; and his ſaid 
Majeſty obliges himſelf, on his royal word, not to fortify the 
ſaid iſlands ; to ere& no building there but merely for the con- 


veniency of the fiſhery ; and to keep there only a guard of fifty 


men for the police. 

V. The town and port of Dunkirk ſhall be put into the 
ſtate fixed by the late treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and by for- 
mer treaties : the Cunette ſhall remain as it now 1s, provided 
that the Engliſh engineers, named by his Britannic * 
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A. D. and received at Dunkirk; by order of his moſt Chriſtian Mijefty, 


2762, verify, char this Cunerte is ouly-of uſe for the wholefomencls of 


tannic Majeſty's ſubjects, who may have ſettled in the ſaid 


the air, and the health of the inhabitants. 

VI. In order to-re-eftabliſh peace on the moſt ſolid and laſt. 
ing foundation, and to remove for ever, every ſubject of dif. 
pute with regard to the limits of the-Bririſh 2 and French terri. 
tories on the cuntinem of America; it is agreed, that, for the 
ſuture, the confines» between the dominions of his Britannic Ma- 
Jeſty, and thaſe of his moft Chriſtian, Majeſty, in that part of 
the world, ſhall be irrevocably fixed by a line drawn along the 
middle of the river Miiſiſſippi, from its ſource, as far as the 
vivet Iberville, and from thence, by a line drawn along the 
middle of chis river, and of the lakes Maurepas and Pontchar. 
vain, to the fea ; and to this purpoſe, the moſt Chriſtian King 
cedes in full right, and guaranties to his Britannic Majeſty, the 
ziver and port of Mobile, and every thing that he poſſeſſes, or 
ought to have poſſeſſed, on the left fide of the Mififlippi, except 
the rown of New Orleans, and the iſland in which it is fituated; 

which ſhal} remain to France ; provided that the navigation 
of the river MiſiGippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the ſub. 
jeQs of Great Britain, as to thoſe of France, in its whole 


breadth and length, from its fouree to the ſea, and that part ex- 


prefsly which is between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans, and 
the right bank of that river, as well as the paſſage both in and 
out of its mouth. It is further ſtipulated that the veſſels be- 
Tonging to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall not be ſtopped, 
viſned, or ſubjected to the payment of any duty whatſoever. 
The ſtipulations,in favour of the inhabitants of Canada, inſerted 
in the ſecond article, ſhall alfo take place, with regard to the 
inhabitancs of the countries ceded by this article. 

VII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France the 
HMands of Guadalupe, of Marigalante, of Deſirade, of Marti- 
nico, and of Belleiſle; and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall 
be reftored in the ſame condition they were in, when they 
were conquered by the Britiſh arms ; provided that the term of 
eighteen months, to be computed from the day of the ra- 
tification of the definitive treaty, ſhall be granted to his In- 


iſlands, and other places reſtored to France by the definitive 
treaty, 
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treaty, to ſell their eſtates, recover theit debts and to tranſport A. D. 
their effe&s, as well av their perſons, without being reſtrained, 1762+ . 


on account of their religion, or under any other pretence what- 
ſvever, except that of debt, or of criminal proſecutions. i 

VIII. The moſt Chriſttan King cedes and guaranties to his 
Britannie Msajeſty, in fall right, the iſtands of Grenada, and the 
Grenadines, with the Tame ſtipulations, in favour of the inha- 
bitants of the colony, as are inferted in the IId article for thoſe 
of Canada: and the partition of the iſtands called Neutral, is 
agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. Vincent, Dominico and 
Tobago, ſhall remain in full right to Eoglaod, and that that of 
St. Lacia ſhalt be delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame in like 
manner in full right!: the two crowns reciprocally guarantying 
to each other the partition ſo ſtipulated. 

IX. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore to France the iſfand 
of Goree, in the condition it was in when conquered : and his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes in full right, and guaranties to the 
King of Great Britain, Senegal. 

X. In the Faſt Indies, Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France 
the ſeveral comptoirs which that crown had, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, as well as on that of Malabar, and alſo in Bengal, 
at the commencement of hoſtilities, between the two companies 
in the year 1749, in the condition in which they now are, on 
condition that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty renounces the acqui- 
ſitions which he has made on the coaſt of Coromandel, fince 
the ſaid commencement of hoſtilities between the two compa- 

mes in the year 1749. | 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, on his fide, ſhall reſtore all that 
he ſhall have conquered from Great Britain, in the Eaſt Indies 
during the preſent war; and he alſo engages not to ere& any 
fortifications, or to keey any troops in Bengal. 

XI. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be reſtored to his Britannie 
Majeſty, as well as fort St. Philip, in the ſame condition they 
were in when they were conquered by the arms of the moſt. 
Chriſtian King and with the artillery that was there at the 
taking of the ſaid iſland, and of the ſaid fort. 

XII. France ſhall Here all the countries belonging to the 
Electorate of Hanover, to the Landgrave of Heſſe, to the 
Duke of Brunſwick, and to the Count of La Lippe Bucke- 

| bourg, 


— 
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A. D. bourg, which are or ſhall be occupied by the arms of his mol 
1762. Chriſtian Majeſty : the fortreſſes of theſe different countries ſhall 


be reſtored in the ſame condition they, were in, when they were 
conquered, by the French ,arms;. and, the pieces of artillery 


which ſhall have. been carried clſewhere, all be replaced by 


the ſame number, of the ſame bore, weight and metal; az- to 
what regards hoſtages; exadted or given during the war to this 
day, they ſhall be ſent back without ranſom... 

XIII. After the ratification of the preliminaries, France ſhall 
evacuate, as ſoon as it can be done, tne fortreſſes of Cleves, 
Weſel, and Gueldres, and in general all the countries belong- 


ing to the King of Pruſſia; and, at the {ame time, the Minn 


and French armies ſhall evacuate all. the, countries which they. 
occupy, or may then occupy, in Weſtphalia, Lowe: SAXODy, on 
the Lower Rhine, the Upper Rhine, and in all the empire; and 
each ſhall retire into the dominions of their reipeciiye ſove- 
reigns; and their, Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties fur- 
ther engage, and promiſe, not to furniſh any ſuccour, 0! any 
kind, to their reſpective alles, who ſhall continue engaged 1 in 
the preſent war in Germany. 

XIV. The. towns of Oltend and Nieuport mall be . 
by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's troops, immediately after the 
ſignature of the preſent preliminaries. | 

XV. The deciſion of the prizes made on the Spaniards by 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, in time of peace, ſhall be referred 
to the courts of juſtice of the admiralty of Great Britain, con- 
formably to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, ſo that the 
validity of the ſaid prizes, between the Britiſh and Spaniſh na. 


tions ſhall be decided and judged, according to the law of na- 


tions, and according to treaties, in the courts of juſtice of the 
nation, who ſhall have made the capture. 

XVI. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cauſe all the fortifications 
70 be demoliſhed, which his ſubjects ſhall have erected in the 
bay of Honduras, and other places of the territory of Spain 
in that part of the world, four months after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty; and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall not, for 
the future, ſuffer the ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, or their 
workmen, to be diſturbed or moleſted, under any pretence 


ae in their occupation of cutting, loading, and carry- 
ing 
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ing away logwood ; and for this purpoſe, they may build wich- A. D. 


out hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the houſes and 
magazines neceſſary for them, for their families, and for their 
effects; and his ſaid Catholic Majeſty aſſures to them by this 
article, the entire enjoyment of what is above ſtipulated, - 

XVII. His Catholic Majeſty deſiſts from all pretenſions, 
which he may have formed to the right of fiſhing about the 
iſland of Newfoundland. 

XVIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to Spain all 
that he has conquered in the iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs 
of the Havanna: and that fortreſs, as well as all the other for- 
treſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition 


they were in when they were conquered by his Britannic Ma- 


jelty's arms. 
XIX, In conſequence of the reſtitution Nipulated in the pre- 
ceding article, his Catholic Majeſty cedes and guaranties, in 


full right to his Britannic Majeſty, all that Spain poſſeſſes 


on the continent of North America, to the eaſt, or to the ſouth 
eaſt of the river Miſſiſſippi. And his Britannic Majeſty agrees 
to grant to the inhabitants of this country, above ceded, the 
liberty of the Catholic religion: he will, in conſequence, give 


the moſt exact and the moſt effectual orders that his new Roman 


catholic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their religion ac- 
cording to the rites of the Roman church, as far as the laws of 
Great Britain permit. His Britannic Majeſty farther agrees, 


that the Spaniſh inhabitants, or others who would have been 


ſubjects of the Catholic King in the ſaid countries, may retire, 

in all ſafety and freedom, where ever they pleaſe ; and may 
ſell their eſtates, provided it be to his Britannic Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and tranſport their effects, as well as their perſons, 
without being reſtrained in their emigration, under any pretence 
whatſoever, except debts, or criminal proſecutions : the terms 
limited for this emigration, being fixed to the ſpace of eigh- 
teen months, to be computed from the day of the ratification 
of the definitive treaty. It is further ſtipulated, that his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effects, that 
* to him, either artillery, or others, to be carried away. 


XX. The, 


1762. 
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XX. The King of Portugal, his Britannic Majeſty's ally, i, 
expreſsly included in the preſent preliminaty articles, And 
their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties engage to re-eftab. 


liſh the ancient peace and friendſhip between them and his moſt | 


Faithful Majeſty : and they promiſe, 


1ſt, That there ſhall be a total ceſſation of boſtilities between 


the crowns of Spain and Portugal, and between the Spaniſh and 
French troops, on the one fide, and the Portuꝑ ueze troops, and 
thoſe of their allies, on the other, immediately after the raii. 
cation of theſe preliminaries : and that there ſhall be a like 41 
ſation of hoſtilities between the reſpective forces of the moſt 
Chriſtian and Catholic Kings, on the one part, and thoſe of 
the moſt Faithful King, on the other, in all parts of the world, 
as well by ſea as by land: which ceſſation ſhall be fixed on the 
ſame epochs; and under the ſame conditions, as that between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, and ſhall continue to the 


concluſion of the definitive treaty between Great Britain, 


France, Spain and Portugal. 

zd. That all his moſt Faithful Majeſties fortreſſes, and coun. 
tries, in Europe, which ſhall have been conquered by the Spa- 
niſh and French armies, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition 
they were in when they were conquered: and that, wich regard 
to the Portugueze colonies in America, or elſewhere, if any 
change ſhall have happened in them, all things ſhall be put 
again on the ſame footing they were before the preſent war. 


And the moſt Faithful King ſhall be invited to accede to the 
preſent preliminary articles as ſoon as ſhall be poſſible. 


XXI. All the countries and territories, which may have been 
conquered, in any part of the world whatſoever, by the arms 
of their Britannic and moſt Faithful Majefties, as well as by 
thoſe of their moſt Chriftian and Catholic Majeſties, which are 

not included in the preſent articles, either under the title of 
jets or under the title of reſtitutions, ſhafl be reſtored with - 
out difficulty, and without requiring compenfations. 

XXII. As it is neceſſary to affign a fixed epoch for the re- 
ſtitutions, and the evacuations, to be made by each of the high 
contracting parties, it is agreed, that the Britiſh and Freneh 
troops ſhall proceed, immediately after the ratification of the 

preliminaries to the evacuation of the countries which they 
occupy 
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and XIIIch articles. „ n . 
The iſland of Belleiſle ſhall: be evacuated fax! week aſter 

bo a At e eee e Nr ERP 


* Deſiderade, Mariagalame, Maninico, and St. 
Lucia, three months after the munen. of the definitive: 
treaty, or ſooner if it can bedone, __ 

Great Britain ſhall likewiſe, at the end of three menths, 
after the ratiſication of the definitive veaty, or ſooner, if it ean 
be done, enter into the poſſeſſion of the river and of the port 
of Mobile, and of all that is to form the limits of territory of 
Great Britain, on the fide of the river MiſhGppi; as they are 
ſpecified in the VIth article, 

The iſland of Goree ſhall be evacuated by, Great Britain, 
three months after the ratification of the definitive treaty ; and- 
the iſland of Minorca by France, at the lame epoch, or ſooner, 
if it can be done. And according to the conditions of the 
IVth article, France ſhall alſo enter into poſſeſſion of the 
iland of St. Peter, and of Miquelon, at the end of three 
months, 

The comptoirs in the Eaſt Indies ſhall be reſtored fix months: 
after the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can. 
be done. 

The iſland of Cuba, with the ſortreſs of the Havanna, ſhall 
be reſtored three months after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done: and, at the ſame time, 
Great Britain ſhall enter into poſſeſſion of the country ceded by | 3:0 
Spain according to the XIXth article. 1 

All the fortreſſes, and countries, of his moſt Faithful Majeſty, * 
in Europe, ſhall be reſtored immediately after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty ; and the Portugueze colonies, which 
may have been conquered, ſhall be reſtored in the ſpace of 
three months in the Weſt Indies, and of fix months in the Eaſt 
Indies, after the ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner. 
if it can be done. 

In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent by 1 
each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſ- | 17 

| | | Porta. * 


{ 
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1762. the ratification of the definitive treaty, a 
XXIII. All che treaties, of what nature enen, which ex- 

iſted, before the preſent war, as well between their Britannic 


Pita GENERAL HISTORY or 
ports for the ſhips, which ſhall carry them, immediately aße 


and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, as between their Britannic and 
Catholic Majeſties, as alſo between any of the above-named 


powers and his moſt Faithful Majeſty, ſhall be, as they are in 
effect, renewed, and confirmed,” in all their points, which are 


not derogated from by the preſent preliminary articles, not- 


withſtanding whatever may have been ſtipulated to the con- 
trary by any of the high contracting parties; and all the ſaid 


parties declare that they will not ſuffer any privilege, favour, 
or indolgence, to ſubſiſt, contrary to wy treaties above-men- 


tioned, 
XXIV. The priſoners made reſpeAlively by the arms of theit 


Britannic, and moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and moſt Faithful Ma- 
jeſties, by land and by ſea, ſhall be reſtored reciprocally, and 
bona fide, after the ratification of the definitive treaty, without 
ranſom, paying the debts they ſhall have contracted during 
their captivity. And each crown ſhall reſpeQively pay the ad- 


vances which ſhall have been made for the ſubſiſtence and 


maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country 


where they ſhall have been detained : according to the receipts 
and atteſted accounts, and other authentic ns which ſhall be 


furniſhed on each fide. . 
XXV. In order to prevent all ſes of e and 


diſputes, which may ariſe, on account of ſhips, merchandizes, 


and other effects, which may be taken by ſea, it is reciprocally 
agreed, that the ſhips, merchandizes, and effects, which may 
be taken in the channel, and in the North Seas, after the ſpace 
of twelve days, to be computed from the ratification of the 


preſent preliminary articles, ſhall be recipeocally reſtored on 


each fide. 
That the term ſhall be fix weeks for the ben taken, from 


the Channel, the Britiſh Seas, and the North Seas, as far as 


the Canary iſlands incluſive, either in the ocean, or in the 


mediterranean. 
Three months from-the ſaid Canary iſlands as far as the 


Equinoctial line, or Æquator. 


Laſtly, 


* 

= — 
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Tally, fix months, deyond the ſaid - ZquitoRtial line, or A. D. 
Shea and in all other parts of the world, without any 1762, 


A er 


place. 

VI. The ratificativns of the eeelimingry articles ſhall 
be expedited in good and due form, and exchanged in the ſpace 
of one month, or ſooner if it ean be done, to be computed rom 

the day of the fignature of the preſent articles. 
In witneſs whereof, we the under- written miniſters plenipo- 
tentiary of his Britannic Majeſty, of his moſt Chriſtian ' Majeſty, 
and of his Catholic Majeſty, in virtue of our reſpective full pow- 


ers, have ſigued the preſent preliminary ac, and n cauſed 
che ſeal of our arms to be put thereto. 


Done at Fontainebleau, the third day of Neviedel; _ 
12 BzprorD, C. P. 8. 
u 26 (1. 8.) 
Cnots gur, Duc DE PRASLIN. 
| (L. 8.) 
Ei. Maze. DE GRIMALDI, 
(L. S.) | 
Declaration, figntd at Fektainebleau, the 34 of November, 1762, 
by the French Pitkrgeteatiary, relating to the XI[11th article of 
the preliminaries. 


His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty declares, that in agreeing to the 
X11Ith article of the preliminaries, ſigned this day, he does 
not mean to renounce the right of acquitting his'debts to his 
allies; and that the remittances made on his part, in order to 
acquit the arrears that may be due on the ſubſidies of preced- 
ing years, are not to be confidered as an intraction of the _ 
\mtide.  \,- 

In witneſs whereof, I, the under- written leide PR 
tentiary of his moſt Chriſtian Majelly, have ſigned the preſent 
— have cauſed the ſeal of my arms to be _= 
thereto, | 
Done 3 the third day of November, I 764. 
- CuorssuL DEB PRASLIN, 


N | (L. s. 
Vor. V. F f The 
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The Duke de Nivernois had previouſly * been 


| TOR, admitted to an audience, and produced to his Ma- 


jeſty credentials, as ambaſſador-extraordinary and 


plenipotentiary from the King of France,. with a 
moſt fulſome flattering addreſs 7. 


The preliminaries were in due time, as his Ma- 
jeſty promiſed, laid before both houſesof parliament. 
They did not appear to all the members ſo honour. 


able, ſafe and adequate, as the dignity of the crown, 
the intereſts of the nation and the ſucceſſes of our 


Oppoſed atms might have expected. Many of the greateſt men 
in parlia · in both houſes undertook to ſhew, that they were not 


ment. 


only inadequate, but diſadvantageous and inſecure, 


* On the 24th of November. 
Y The French ambaſſador” s ſpeech to bis Britannic Majeſty on this 


3 
SIR, 


A cordial reconciliation between two powerful monarchs, 
formed to love each other; a permanent union of ſyſtems be- 


tween two great courts attracted to one another by their intereſts 


rightly underſtood ; and a ſincere and laſting conjunction of two 


reſpectable nations, whom unhappy prejudices have too long 


divided ; form the glorious zra of the commencement of your 
Majeſty's reign: and this æra will, at the ſame time, be that of 


Happineſs reſtored to the four quarters of the world. Your Ma- 


jeſty's name, your glory, and your virtues, will be inſeparably 
joined in hiſtory, with univerſal felicity : and poſterity will there 
read, with ſentiments of reſpeR, that treaty which will be diſ- 


tinguiſhed, above all others, by good faith, without equivoca- 


tion, and by permanent ſtability. 
Permit me, Sir, to felicitate myſelf at your feet, on being 


| choſen by the King, my maſter, to ſerve, between your Majeſty 


and him, as the organ of the noble ſentiments of two hearts ſo 
worthy of each other, and to be employed in this bleſſed work, 


which inſures your TRE $ glory by giving . to the 
— world. 


&. 
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deprived Great Britain of many valuable acquiſi- A. P. 


tions, and branches of trade and commerce, and 
reſtored our enemies unto a ſtate and condition to 
diſturb our peace, and to reſume their grand pro- 
jects of ambition and univerſal dominion. But 
they were approved of by a majority. After very 
warm debates and unanſwerable arguments againſt 
thoſe preliminaries, the miniſtry divided the houſe 
upon the motion, and carried that by numbers, as 


on other occaſions, which they could not ſupport 


by juſt and rational arguments: but as the mino- 
rity were in very high eſteem with the people, and 
univerſally-venerated for their wiſdom, integrity, 


1762, 


and love for our King and country, this mode of 


approbation had very little weight without doors; 
and the people as much as ever deteſted ſome of 


Diſguſtful 


to the 


the articles, which they apprehended were diſad- people. 


vantageous and inſecure, and condemned the 
whole, as by far, inadequate to our ſucceſſes, and 


to the damages ſuſtained, in ſo long, bloody, and 


expenſive a war, provoked by the perfidy, and 
continued by the obſtinacy of our enemies. 


However, it had been determined there ſhould A. D. 


be a peace founded upon thoſe preliminaries: and 


1703. 


ſuch expedition was made in the forwarding the Definitive 
definitive treaty, that it was executed on the 10th," 


of February 1763, without any material alteration 
; in 
* The definitive treaty of peace and friendſhip, betwern bis Bri- 


tannic Majeſty,' the moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain. 
Concluded at Paris, the 10th day of February, 1763. 


Article I. There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerſal, and perpe- 
tual peace, as well by ſea as by land, and a fincere and con- 
Ff 2 ſtant 


452 
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A. D. in favour of Great Britain, and with ſo much 


1763. ſlight of * intereſt of his Pruſſian Majeſty, that 


it 


ſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between their Britannic, 
moſt Chriſt:an, Catholic, and moſt Faithful Majeſties, and 
between their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, pro- 
vinces, countries, ſubjects, and vaſſals, of what quality or con- 
dition ſoever they be, without exception of places, or of per- 
ſons ; ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall give the great - 

eſt attention to maintain between themſelves and their ſaid do. 
minions and ſubjects, this reciprocal friendſhip and correſpond- 

ence, without permitting, on either fide, any kind of hoſtili- 
ties, by ſea or by land, to be committed, from henceforth, 


for any cauſe, or under any pretence whatſoever, and every' 
thing ſhall be carefully avoided, which might, hereafter, pre- 


Judice the union happily re eſtabliſned, applying themſelves, on 
the contrary, on every occaſion, to procure for each other 


whatever may contribute to their mutual glory, intereſts, and 


advantages, without giving any aſſiſtance or protection, directly 
or indirectly, to thoſe who would cauſe any prejudice to either 
of the high contracting parties: there ſhall be a general obli. 
vion of every thing that may have been done or committed be- 
1 or ſince, the commencement of the war, . is q 
ended. 

II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648 thoſe of Madrid 
between the crowns of Great Britain and Spain of 1667, and 


1670; the treaties of peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679 
of Ryſwick of 1679 ; thoſe of peace and of commerce of 


Utrecht of 1713 ; that of Baden of 1714 ; the treaty of the 


triple alliance of the Hague of 1717 ; that of the. quadruple 
alliance of London of 1718: the. treaty of peace of Vienna 


of 1738; the definitive treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 1748; 
and that of Madrid, between the crowns of Great Britain and 


Spain, of 1750 ; as well as the treaties between the crowng 
of Spain and Portugal, of the 13th of February 1668 ; of the 
6th of February 1715 and of the 12th of February 1761; 


aud that of the 11th of April 1713, between France and Por- 


tugal, 5 
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it increaſed the public diſcontent: and the day of _ — 


the . ptoclactation, . inſtead of rejoicings, 
was 


tual, with the guaranties of Great Britain ; ſerve as a baſis 
and foundation to the peace, and to the preſent treaty : and 
for this purpoſe, they are all renewed and confirmed in the 
beſt form, as well as all the treaties in general, which ſubſiſt 
ed 3 the py, v contracting parties before the war, as if 

were inſerted here word by word, fo that they are to be 
x. ly obſerved, for the future, in their whole tenor, and re- 
ligioaſly executed on all ſides, in al! their points which ſhall 
vot be derogated from by the preſent treaty, notwithſtanding. 
all that may have been ſtipulated to the contrary by any of the 
high contracting parties: and alf the ſaid parties declare, that 


they will not ſuffer any privilege, favour, or indulgence, to 


ſubſiſt, contraty to the treaties above confirmed, except what 
ſhall have been agreed and ſtipulated by the preſent treaty. 

III. All the priſoners made, on all ſides, as well by land as 
by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away, or given during the 


war, and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, fix 


weeks atlateſt, to be computed from the day of the exchange 


of the ratification of the preſent treaty, each crown reſpec. 


tively paying the advances, which ſhall have been made for 


the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovo- 


reign of the country where they ſhall have been detained, 


Remarks. 


according to the atteſled receipts and eſtimates, and other au- 


thentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed on one fide and the 
other: and ſecurities ſhall be reciprocally given for the pay. 


ment of the debts which the priſoners ſhall have contracted in 


the countries, where they have been detained, until their entire 
liberty. And all the ſhips of war and merchant veſſels, which 
ſhall have been taken, ſince the expiration of the terms agreed 


upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall be likewiſe re- 


ſtored bona fide, with all their crews and cargoes : and the exe. 
cution of this article ſhall be proceeded upon immediately after 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 


"Bf 3 IV. His 
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A. D. was ſolemnized with tokens of a general diſſatis- 
1763. faction and mourning, for the loſs of the beſt 


fruits 


IV. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty renounces all pretenſions, 
which he has heretofore formed, or might form, to Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parts, and guaranties the whole 
of it, and with all its dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain ; moreover, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes, and 
guaranties to his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, in full right, Canada, 
with all its dependencies, as well as the iſland of Cape Breton, 
and all the other iilands, and coaſts, in the gulph and river 
St. Laurence, and, in general, every thing that depends on 
the ſaid countries, lands, iſlands and coaſts, wich the ſove., 
reignty, property, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired by treaty 
or otherwiie, which the moſt Chriſtian King, and the crowns 
of France, have had, till now, over the {aid countries, iſlands, 
lands, places, coaſts, and their inhabitants, ſo that the moſt 
Chriſtian King cedes and makes over the whole to the ſaid 
King, and tothe crown of Great Britain, and that in the moſt 
ample manner and form, without reſtriction, and without ary 
liberty to depart from the ſaid ceſſion and guaranty, under any 
Pretence, or to diſturb Great Britain in the poſſeſſions above- 
mentioned. His Britannic Majeſty, on his fide, agrees to 
grant the liberty of the catholic religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada: he will, conſequently, give the moſt preciſe and 


moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman catholic ſubjecta 


may profeſs the worſhip of their religion, according to the 
rites of the Romiſh church, as far as the laws of Great 
Britain permit. His Britannic Majeſty further agrees, that 
the French inhabitants, or others who had been ſubje&s of 
the moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may retire, with all 
ſafety and freedom, wherever they ſhall think -proper, and 
may ſell their eſtates, provided it be to ſubjects of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty, and bring away their effects, as well as their 
perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigration, under 
any pretence whatſoever, except that of debts or of criminal 
rroſecut ons: the term, limited ſor this n ſhall be 


ed 
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fruits of our arms: and for the honour of the A. D. 
crown and the national faith, which ſuffered greatly, 1763. 


* 


fixed to the ſpace of 18 months, to be computed from the day 
of the exchange of the ratification of the preſent treaty. 
V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the liberty of fiſhing 
and drying, on a part᷑ of the coaſt of the iſland of Newfound- 
land, ſuch as is ſpecified in the XIIth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht ; which article is renewed and confirmed by the preſent 
treaty, (except what relates to the iſland of Cape Breton, as 
well as to the other iſlands and coaſts, in the mouth and in the 
gulph of St. Laurence :) and his Britannic Majeſty conſents to 
leave to the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King, the liberty of 
fiſhing in the Gulph St. Laurence, on condition that the ſubjects 
of France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of 
three leagues from. all the coaſts. belonging to Great Britain, as 
well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the iſlands ſituated in 
the ſaid Gulph St. Laurence. And as to what relates to the 
fiſhery on the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton out of the 
ſaid Gulph, the ſubjeQs of the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall not be 
permitted to exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of 15 
leagues from the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton ; and the 
fiſhery on the coaſt of Nova Scotia or Acadia, and every where 
out of the ſaid Gulph, mall remain on the foot of former 
treaties. 


[The 13th article in the treaty of Virecht, here alluded to, runs in theſe 
words: 

« Article XIII. The iſland called Newfoundland, with the adjacent 
iNands, ſhall from this time forward belong of right wholly to Britain ; 
and to that end the town and fortreſs of Placentia, and whatever other 
places in the ſaid iſland are in the poſſeſſion of the French, ſhall be yield- 
ed and given up, within ſeven months from the exchange of the ratifica- 

tion of this treaty, or ſooner, if poſſible, by the moſt Chriſtian King, to 
thoſe who have a commiſſion from the Queen of Great Britain for that 
purpoſe, Nor ſhall the moſt Chriſtian King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, or 
any of their ſubjects, at any time hereafter, lay claim to any right to 
the ſaid _——_ and iſlands, or to any part of it, or them, Moreover 


F 4 it 
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A. P. in the opinion of the public, by leaving the King 


1758. of Fruſia to the mexcy'of. the French z or for 


the 


it Mall not be law ful for the ſubzetts of France to ſortiſy any place in the 
ſaid iſland of Newfoundland, ot to erect any buildings there, beſides ſtages | 
made of boards, and huts neceſſary and uſual for drying of fiſh : or to reſort 
to the ſaid iſland, beyond the time neceſſary for fiſhing and drying of fin. 
But it ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects of France to catch fiſh, arid dry them 
on land, in that part only, and in no other beſides that, of the ſaid illand of 
Newfoundland, which ſtretches from the place called Cape Bona viſta to tbe 
northern point of the (aid iſtand 3 and from thence running down by the 

weſtern fide, reaches as far as the place called Point Reche. But the iſland 
Falled Cape Breton, as alſo all others; both in the mouth of the river St. 
Laurence, and in the Oolph of the ſame, ſhall hereafter belong of right to 
the French; and the moſt Chriſtian King you aur all nen of 1 0 
fontify * place or _ P 


VI. The King of Great Britain cedes the iſland of St Pierre. 
and Michelon, in full right, to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to 
ſerve as a ſhelter to the French fiſkermen : and his ſaid moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty engages not to fortify the ſaid iſlands ; to 
erect no buildings upon them, but merely for the convenience 
of the fiſhery ; and to keep upon them à guard of 30 men only 
for the police. 

VIE. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on ſolid and durable foun- 
dations, and to remove for ever all ſubje& of diſpute with re- 
gard to the limits of the Britiſh and French territories on the 
continent of America; it is agreed, that, for the future, the 
confines between the dominions of his Britannic Majeſty, -and - 
thoſe of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in that part of the world, 
ſhall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of 
the river Miſflippi, from its ſource to the river Iberville, and 
from thence, by a line drown along the middle of this river, 

and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the ſea ; and 
tor this purpoſe, the moſt Chriſtian-King cedes in full right, 
and guaranties to his Britannie Majeſty,” the river and port of 
hs Mobile, and every thing which he policfies, or ought to 


3 
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poſſeſs, on; dhe left ide of the river hlikhppt, "except the! 
tow: of New Orleans, and the iſland on which it is ſituated, 

which ſhall remain to. France; provided that the navigation 

of the river: Miſippi” ſhalt be equally freey as well to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain as to thoſe of France, in its whole“ 
breadth and length, from its ſource to the ſea, and expreſsly 
that part Which is between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans, 

and the right bank of chat river, as well as the paſſuge both 
in! and out of its mouth; it is further ſtipulated, that the veſ- 

ſels belonging to che ſubzects of either nation, ſhall not be 
ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of any duty 

whatſoever. The ſtipulations, inſerted in the IVth article, in 

favour of the inhabitants of Canada, ſhall alſo take place, 

with rounds to the: habirane of the countries ceded” by this | 

article. 

VIIT. The King of Great Britatn ſhall reſtore to France the 
iſlands of Guadalupe, of Marie Galante, of Deſirade, of Mar-. 
tinico, and of Belleiſle; and the fortreſſes of theſe illande 
ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by the Britiſh arms; Provided that his | 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid 
iſlands, or thoſe who ſhill' have any commercial affairs to 
ſettle there, or in the other places reſtored to France, by the 
preſent «treaty, ſhall have liberty to ſell their lands and their 
eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, and to 
bring away their effects, as well as their perſons, on board 
veſſels; which they ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſlands, 
and other places reſtored as above, and whith ſhall ſerve for- 
this uſe only, without being reſtrained on account of their re- 
ligion, or under any other pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions: and, for this purpoſe, 
the term of eighteen months is allowed to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, to be. computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the preſent treaty ; but, as the liberty 
granted to his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their 
perſons 
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A-D. the French. , For, though it. was ſtipulated, that- 
705. a French ſhould euacuate and RESTORE the in- 


conſider- 


* effects, in veſſels of their nation may be liable 
— — were not taken to prevent them; it has 

been expreſsly agreed upon between his Britannic Majeſty, and 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſſels, 
which ſhall have leave to go to the ſaid iſlands and places re- 
fored to France, ſhall be limited, as well as the number of tons 
of each one ; that they ſhall go in ballaſt; ſhall ſer ſail at a fixed 
time; and ſhall make one voyage only, all the effeQs, belong. 
ing to the Engliſh,' being to be embarked at the ſame time. It 
has been further agreed, that his moſt Chr iſtian Majeſty ſhall. 
cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be given to the ſaid veſſels ; that, 
for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to place two French 
clerks, or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be vi. 
fited in the landing-places, and ports of the ſaid iflands and 
places, reſtored to France, and that the Dem chat ſhall 
be found therein, ſhall be confiſcated.- - 

IX. The moft Chriſtian King cedes and ene to his 
Britannie Majeſty, in full right, the iſlands of Grenada, and 
of the Grenadines, with the ſame Ripulations i in favour of the 
inhabitants of this colony, inſerted in the IVth article for thoſe 
of Canada; and the partition of the iſlands, called neutral, is 
agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. Vincent, Dominica, and 
Tobago, ſhall remain in full right to Great Britain, and that 
that of St, Lucia ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame 
likewiſe in full right; and the high contracting poo guaranty 
the partition ſo ſtipulated. 

X. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore to France the ifland of 
Goree in the condition it was in when conquered : and his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty cedes, in full right, and guaranties to the 
King of Great Britain the river Senegal, with the forts and 
factories of St. Lewis, Podor and Galam, and with all the rights 
and dependencies of the ſaid river Senegal, 

XI. In the Eaſt Indies, Great Britain ſhall reſtore to France, 
in the condition they are now in, the different factories, which 
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conſiderable conqueſts oF had made in Hano- A. D. 
yer, Heſſe, Brunſwic, &c. the important places 1763. 
taken 


that crown n poſſeſſed, elt en the . 
Orixa, as on that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at the be- 
ginning of the year 1749. And his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty re- 
nounces all pretenſion tothe acquiſition which he had made on 
the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, fince the ſaid beginning 
of the year 1749. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall reſtore on 
his ſide, all that he may have conquered from Great Britain, 
in the Eaſt Indies, during the preſent war; and will expreſly 
cauſe Nattal and Tapanoully, in the iſland of Sumatra, to be 
reſtored ; he engages further, not to erect fortifications: or to 
keep troops in any part of the dominions of the Subah of Ben- 
gal. And in order to preſerve future peace on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel and Orixa, the Engliſh and French ſhall acknowledge 
Mahomet Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the Carnatick, and 
Salabat Jing for lawful Subah of the Decan ; and both parties 
ſhall renounce all demands and pretenſions of ſatisfaction, with 
which they might charge each other, or their Indian allies, for 
the depredations, or pillage, committed, on the one fide, or 
on the other, during the war. 

XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be reſtored to his Britannic 
Majeſty, as well as fort St. Philip, in the ſame-condition they 
were in, when conquered by the arms of the moſt Chriſtian 
King ; and with the artillery which was hoy, when the ſaid 
iſland and the ſaid fort were taken. 

XIII. The town and port of Dunkirk ſhall 10 into the 
ſtate fixed by the laſt treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and by-former 


treaties. The cunette ſhall be deſtroyed immediately after the 


exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, as well as the 


forts and batteries which defend the entrance on the fide of the. 


ſea ; and proviſion ſhall be made, at 'the ſame time, for the 
wWuholeſomeneſs of the air, and for the health of the inhabitants, 
by ſome other means, to the ſatisfaction of the King of Great 
Bri itain. 


XIV. Frange. 


— 
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XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the countries belonging to the 
Eleftorate of Hanover, to the Landgrave of Heſſe, to the 
Duke of Brunſwick, and to the Count of La Lippe Bucke- 
burg which are, or ſhall be occupied by his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's arms: the fortreſſes of theſe different countries ſhall 
be reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when conquer- 

ed by the French arms ; and the pieces of artillery, which ſhalt 
have been carried elſewhere, ſhall be-repiaced by the — 
number, of the ſame bore, weight and metal. 

XV. In caſe the ſtipulations, contained in the XIIIch article 
of the preliminaries, ſhould not be compleated at the time of 
the ſignature of the preſent treaty, as well with regard to the 
evacuations to be made by the armies. of France of the for. 
treſſes of Cleves, Wefel, Guelders, and of all the countries be- 
longing to tue King of Prufia, as with regard to the evacua- 

tions to be made by the Britiſh and French armies of the coun« 
tries which they occupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, on the 
lower Rhine, the Upper Rhipe, and in all the empire, and to 
the retreat of the troops into the dominions of their reſpective 
Sovereigns ; their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties pro- 
miſe to proceed, lena fide, with all the diſpatch the caſe will 
admit of, to the ſaid evacuations, the entire completion where» 

af they ſtipulate before the 15th of March next, or ſooner, if 

it can be done; and their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties 
further engage, 'and promiſe to each other, not to furniſh any 

' ſuccours, of any kind, to their reſpective allies, who ſhall con- 

tinue to engage in the war in Germany. | 


"TArtiele XIII. of the preliminaries. After the ratification of the pre, 
timinarier, France ſhall evacuate, as ſoon as it can be done, the fortreſſes 
of Cleves, Weſel, and Guelders, and in general all the countries be. 
longing to the King of Pruffiaz and, at the ſame time, the Britiſh 
and French armies ſhall evacuate all the countries which they occupy, or 
may then occupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, on the Lower Rhine, the 


Upper Rhine, and in all the empire; and each ſhall retire into the _ 
=" 
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Majeſties further engage, and promiſe, not to furniſh, any ſuccour, of any 


kind, to e eee * ne 2s 


war in Germany. 


XVI, Acre Rite deth/2 tenet pads 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, on the Spaniards; ſhall be refer 
to the courts of juſtice of the admiralty of Great Brinn, en. 
formably to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, ſo that th the 
validity of the ſaid between the Britiſh and Spaniſh na · 
tions, ſhall be decided and judged according to the law of na- 


8 


tions, and according to treaties, in the Burt pr Jullce of the na | 


tion, who ſhall have made the capture. 

XVII. His Britannie Majeſty ftiall cauſe to be demoliſhed 
all the fortifications which his ſubjects ſhall have erected in the 
2 and other places of the territory of Spain in 

that part of the world, four months after the ratification of the 

preſent treaty ; and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall not permit his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's ſubhects, or their workinen, to be diſturbed, or 
moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in the fuld places, in 
their occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away log- 
wood : and for this purpoſe, they may build without hindrance, 
and occupy” without interruption, the houſes and magazines 
which are neceſſary for them, for their families, and for their 
effects: and his Catholic Majeſty aſſures to them, by this article, 
the full enjoyment of thoſe advantages and powers, on the Spa- 
niſh coaſts and territories, 1-above flipulated, e alter 
the ratification of the preſent treaty. © 

XVIII. His Catholic' Majeſty defiſts, as well for himſelf as 
for his ſucceſſors, from all pretenſion, which he may have form- 
ed, in favour of the Gaipuſeoans, and other his ſubjects, to the 
right of fiſhing in the wr. nt of the Nerv of — 
foundland. | 

XIX. The King of Great Britain hall be ts Spain all 
the territory which he has conquered in the iſland of Cuba, 
with 
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of their nation, may be li 


with the * and this fortreſs, as well as 


all the other fortreſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored in the 
ſame condition they were in when'conquered by his Britannic 
Majeſty's arms; provided that his Britannic Majeſty's ſabjeQs, 


who ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid iſland, reſtored. to Spain by 
the preſent treaty, or thoſe who ſhall have any commercial af. 


fairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their lands, and 
their eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, and to 
bring away their effects, as well. as their perſons, on board veſ. 
ſels which they ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſland 
reſtored as above, and. which ſhall ſerve for that uſe only, with- 
out being reſtrained on account of their religion, or under any 
other pretence whatſoever, exceptthat of debts, or of criminal 
proſecutions ; and, for this purpoſe, the term of eighteen months. 
is allowed to his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratification of the- preſent 
treaty: but as the liberty, granted to his Britannic Majeſty's 
ſubjeQs, to bring away their perſons, and their effects in veſſels 
to abuſes, if precautions were not 
taken to prevent them; it has been expreſsly agreed, between 
his Britannic Majeſty, and his Catholic Majeſty, that the num- 
ber of Engliſh veſlels, which ſhall have leave to ga to the ſaid 
iſland reſtored to Spain, ſhall be limited, as well as the number 
of tons of each one ; that they ſhall go-in ballaſt ; ſhall ſer ſail 
at a fixed time; and ſhall make one voyage only; all the ef- 

s belonging to the Engliſh, being to be embarked at the 

e time; it has been further agreed, that his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be given to the ſaid 
veſſels ; that, for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to place 
two Spaniſh clerks, or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which 
ſhall be viſited in the landing places, and parts of the ſaid iſland 
reſtored to Spain, and that the 1 which ſhall be 
found W n 
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their 


1 1 the reſlitution ſlipulated in the pre- 
eeding article, his Catholic Majeſty cedes and guaranties, in 
full right, to his Britannic Majeſty, Florida, with Fort St. Au- 
guſtine, and the bay of Penſacola, as well as all chat Spain poſ- 
ſeſſes on the continent of North America, to the eaſt, or to the 
ſouth eaſt, of the river Miſifppi. And, in general, every thing 
that depends on the ſaid countries and lands, with the ſove- 
reignty, property, poſſeſſion, and all rights, acquired by treaties 
or otherwiſe, which the, Catholic King, and the crown of 
Spain, have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, lands, places, 
and their inhabitants ; ſo that the Catholic King cedes and 
makes over the whole to the ſaid King, and to the crown of 
Great Britain, and that in the moſt ample, manner and form, 
His Britannic Majeſty agrees, on his ſide, to grant to the inha- 
bitants of the countries, above ceded; the liberty of the Catho- 
lie religion: he will conſequently give the moſt expreſs and the 
moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman catholie ſubjects may 
profeſs the worſhip of their religion, according to the rights of 
the Romiſh church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit: 
his Britannic Majeſty further agrees, that the Spaniſh inhabi- 
tants, or others-who had been ſubjects of the Catholic King in 
the ſaid countries, may retire, with all ſafety-and freedom, 
wherever they think proper ; and may ſell their eſtates, provided 
it be to his Britaonic Majeſty's ſubjects, and bring away their 
effects, as well as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their 
emigration, under any pretence whatſoever, except that of 
debts, or of criminal proſecutions : the term, limited for this 
emigration, being fixed to the ſpace of eighteen months, to be 
computed from the day of the exchange of the ratification of 
the preſent treaty. It is moreover ſlipulated, that his Catholic 
Majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effects, that may be- 
long to him, to be brought away, whether it be 8 or 
ether things. 


XXI. The 
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that, 


XXI. The French and penn troops mall eracuate all the 
territories, lands, towns, places, and caftles, of his moſt Faithful 


' Majeſty, in Europe, without any reſerve, which thall' have been 


conquered by the armies of Frauce and Spain, and {Hall reſtore 
them in the ſame condition they were in When conquered, with 
the ſame artillery, and ammunition, which were found there; 
and with regard to the Portugueze colonies in Ametica, Africa, | 
or in the Eaſt Indies, if any change ſhall have happened there, 
all things ſhall be reſtored on the fame footing they were in, and 
-conformable to the preceding treaties, which ſubſiſted between 
the courts of France, Spain, mid Poreigal, "before the preſent 


War. 


KI. All ths papers, lettdrs; doth A arch, ahi 
e inthe Sasel territories, towiis, and Places, that 
are reſtored, and thoſe belonging to the boentrles ceded, ſhall be 
reſpectively, and boaa fide, delivered, or furniſhed it the ſame 


time, if poſſible, that poſſeſhon is taken, or, at lateſt, four 
months after the exchange of the ratification of the preſent | 


treaty, in nnn the ſaid apery'or dee may de 
— 


XXIII. An the countries and'territoeies,which may have been 
| <onyuieed, in whatſoever part of the world, by the arms of 
their Britannic and moſt Faithful Majeſties, as well as by thoſe 


of their moſt'Chriſtian and Catholic Majeſties, which are not 


included in the preſent treaty, either under the title of ceſſione, 


or under the title of reſtitutions, mall be reſtored without diff. 
culty, and without requiring any compenſation. | 4 


XXIV. Relater only to the epochs of reflitutions and evacuation!. 

XXV. His Britannie Majeſty, as Eleftor of Brunſwick Lu- 
-nenbourg, as well for himſelf, as for his heirs and facceſſots, 
and all the dominions and poſſeſſions of his ſaid Majeſty in 


| — MT 17 M121, aregrea the-preſent treaty uf 


XXVI. Their 
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chat, with a becoming reſolution and firmneſs, 4. P. 
they entered a proteſt againſt the contents of the 


treaty, ſo far as it reſpected the King their maſter, 


On the / other hand, the Allan expecting, or, Rf 


perhaps promiſed, to avail themſelves of this par- 


tiality, and to get poſſeſſion of theſe Pruſſian ter- 


ritories by a timely evacuation made to their troops 


by the French; they marched a large body of 


troops for that purpoſe. The event of this wag 
of the greateſt conſequence to the Empreſs- Queen 
and to his Pruſſian Majeſty, in their eee 


XXV I. Their facred Britannic, moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, — 
moſt Faithful Majeſties, promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely and bona 
fat, all the articles contained and ſettled in the preſent treaty ; 
and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, directly, or 


indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjects; and the ſaid high con- 
tracting parties, generally and reciprocally, guaranty to each 


other all the ſtipulations of the preſent treaty. 
XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent rreaty, expe- 
dited in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in this city of 
Paris, between the high contracting parties, in the ſpace of a 
month, or ſooner, if poſſible, to be computed from the day of 
the ſignature of the preſent treaty. 
In witnefs whereof, we the underwitten, their ambaſſadorg 
extraordinary, and - miniſters plenipotentiary, have ſigned with 
our hands, in their name, and in virtue of our full powers, the 
preſent definite treaty, and have "ay the ſeal of our arm; 
to be put thereto. 
Done at Paris the tenth day of Febrakry, 1763. 


BE DFOR D, C. P. 8. 
(L. S.) 
0 HOISEU L, 7675 5 PRASLIN. 
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A. D. negociations for a peace. Therefore the King of 
1763. Pruflia did alſo march a large body to defeat thoſe 
Guelders expectations. Theſe motions threatened the Ne- 
&c. how ow therlands with becoming the theatre of war. This 
by _ alarmed France; becauſe it was foreſeen, that ſhe 
* would be under a neceſſity of taking part in that 
war, by what means ſoever kindled. And this ne- 
ceſſity diſpoſed the French to treat with the King of 
Pruſſia, and to deliver up all thoſe places to HI, 
on condition he would ſign a neutrality for the Ne 
therlands, This propoſal being accepted, France 
had the honour to boaſt, that e reſtored thoſe pla- 
ces to the King of Pruſſia, which according to the 
maxims of good faith, ought to have been An 
ed for him by England his ally, 
a” Thus we are arrived at the end of a war, into 
clufion of Which his Britannic Majeſty had been driven by 
the hiſtory neceſſity, and the juſtice he owed his ſubjects : 
which he continued with vigour. and humanity, 
and with no other intention, than to oblige his ene- 
mies to ſubmit to a ſafe, honourable and laſting 
peace. Whereas the leaſt impartial attention to 
the facts recorded in this hiſtory, will eaſily diſ- 
cover, that our enemies did not enter into this war, 
with ſuch pacific diſpoſitions; and that they did not 
purſue it with that humanity and temper, which 
is apparent in all our actions: but on the contra - 
ry, that they, by taking up arms, in the time 
of peace, were iatent upon the oppreſſion of their 
peaceable neighbours z and.not to be prevailed upon 
to attend to the voice of peace ; till their ſtrength 
vas conſumed ; or that my could find an oppor- 
tunity, 


ns LATE. WAR: 


z PF. 


w-ity to gelen our ſucceſſes, in the field, by the 
intrigues of pl cabinet. edn 1 


peace, formed a plan, and began, with its execu- 
tion, to drive the Engliſh our of America, and 
thereby to annihilate, or to reduce our trade and 
navigation to a dependence on: their. naval power 
and commerce. The Spaniards, having enjoyed 
all the adyantages of peace, during a long and bloody 
war between England and F range, more perfidi- 
oully Joined our enemies, without provocation, or 
any viſible motive, than to force England to ſub- 


mit to ſuch conditions of peace, as might beſt fa- 


your the deſigns of the Bourbon family. Whereas, 
if we turn our thoughts to the Engliſh, we may trace 
their real object throughout the whole war, to gain 
an honourable, firm and laſting peace. They did 
not take up arms, till neceſſity obliged them to de- 
fend their property, and to repel force by force: 
neither did they proſecute the war with any other 
view, or upon any other plan, than to compel the 
enemy to accept of ſuch conditions, as might leave 
no embers for a new war. By this conduct the 
Engliſh not only recovered their loſſes by the en- 
croachments of the French, but drove them out of 
North America; a neceſſary meaſure for the ſecu- 
rity of the Engliſh empire from the encroachments 
and hoſtilities of a perfidious, reſtleſs and ambitious 
neighbour, and to eſtabliſh a ſafe and laſting peace 


on. that continent. The ſchemes formed by the 
G g 2 French 


10 
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| 1763. 

The F rench and Spaniards were 1 aggreſſbrs in 
this war. Their motives were ambition, envy and 
hatred. The French perfidiouſly encroached upon 
our American tercitories z and, in time of profound - 


s 
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A. D. F rench for monopolizing the whole trade on the 
1763- coaſt of Africa, called aloud for redreſs and deliver- 


ance, which could not be otherwiſe effected, than 
1 the reduction of Goree and Senegal. The loſs 
of Minorca, and the extraordinary preparations to 
invade ſome of the Britiſh iſles, juſtified the ſeveral 
expeditions made againſt the coaſt of France, and 
the activity of our fleets, which were employed to 
prevent the carrying of thoſe invaſions into execu- 
tion, The miſeries brought upon Hanover, and 
our other German allies, under no other pretence 
than their being connected by the ties of friend- 
ſhip with England, required our utmoſt efforts to 


| fave them from deſtruction. The French fortiſi- 


cations in the Eaſt, their intrigues with the Nabobs 
and other Indian chiefs, in prej udice to the Engliſh 
and the continual augmentation of their fleet, which 
threatened the total ruin of our trade and naviga- 
tion beyond the line, rouſed that ſpirit of reſent- 
ment, wiſdom and courage, which has diveſted 
them of all power and influence; deſtroyed their 
navy, and driven them from choſe ſtrong holds, in 
which they had placed their dependence. The 
danger that threatened our Leeward Iſlands, by the 
French ſettling and fortifying the neutral iſles, by the 
open violation of treaties z and the preparations at 


M,artinico and Guadalupe for invading Jamaica, 


drew the attention of our arms towards the Weſt 
Indies: and made it neceſſary to deprive our ene- 
mies of thoſe places, from whence they hoped to 
have done us the moſt harm.—And the union of 
the Heuſe of Bourbon againſt England, which de- 
voted Portugal to be a ſacrifice to their family in- 

terelt ; 
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tereſt ; and whoſe efficacy depended upon the im- A. D. 
pregnability of the Havanna, the inexhauſtible trea- 1763. 


ſure of the Spaniſh Indies, and upon an excluſive 
trade to South America obliged us to extend the 
war, in order to blow up their ſtrength on the iſland 
of Cuba, to intercept or lock up their riches beyond 
the ocean, to open a free trade for our merchants to 
New Spain, and protect our moſt faithful ally in 
the ſouth of Europe. 

Thus you ſee, that the means made uſe of by 
England in this war, to bring about an honourable, 
firm and laſting peace, were not prompted by any 


oppreſſive motives ; but were the neceſſary mea - 


| ſures and operations, dictated and directed by the 
perfidy, ambition and obſtinacy of the enemy ; and 
that we did not take one ſtep in this war, but what 
immediately tended to weaken our enemies in thoſe 
pafts, on which they placed their greateſt depend- 
ence to hurt us. | 

And while the French were in a condition to en- 
counter our fleets, to interrupt our commerce and 


navigation, to diſpute our property, and to face our 


armies in North America; to bid defiance to our ar- 
maments beyond the Line; to alarm our coaſts, 
and to get home the produce of their colonies : to 
burn, deſtroy and depopulate the countries of our 
allies : and when they had availed themſelves of that 
additional ſtrength ariſing from the Family-Compatt 
with the Spaniſh Monarch, our enemies were deaf to 
the voice of peace : Pondicherry was an eternal bar 
to a reconciliation in the Eaft : Louiſbourg, and 
the forces of Canada, fed their ambition with hopes 
| Gg 3 | of 
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tinico and Guadalupe were thought —— for any 
attempt upon our Sugar Ilands : and the Havanna 
was provided to give laws to the windward navi- 
gation, to annoy our trade, and to deprive us of the 
advantages of all ourconqueſts 1 inthe WeſternOcean, 

Therefore, by comparing the different objects of 
the belligerent powers, in regard to peace and war; 
and by duly weighing the motives for entering in. 
to, and the means of carrying on the war, it will 
appear moſt evidently, That the Engliſh, and their 
allies, were the only parties that ſought for a firm 
and laſting peace by their arms, 

To conclude, it is with the utmoſt ſincerity and 
gratitude we acknowledge the many obligations we 


are under to thoſe gentlemen, through whoſe fa- 


vour we have been indulged with materials to re- 
cord the motives, plans and event required to aſcer- 
tain the cauſe, intention and execution of the moſt 
important tranſactions, during this long, bloody and 
molt expenſive war. At the ſame time we are truly 
ſenſible of the honour done us by the candid pub. 
lic, whoſe extraordinary encouragement conveys the 
ſtrongeſt recommendation of the impartiality and 
veracity of this hiſtory, which contains victories and 
conqueſts, not to beequalled in the annals of this or 
any. other nation; and ſucceſſes and acquiſitions, 
that eſtabliſh the dignity of the Britiſh crown, the 


terror of the Britiſh arms, and the commercial in- 


tereſt of our nation in every quarter of the univerſe. 
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defeats the French Nabob, 296. 

Cloſter Seven. Sce Convention. 

Clue, M. la, ſails from Toulon, iii. 
$5. intercepted, 5560. defeat - 
ed, iv. 251—255. his letter on 
this occaſion, 257, note. _ 

Cobb, Captain,treacherouſly ſeized, 
and his releaſe how effected,i.44. 

Colberg beſieged by the Ruſſians, 
Iv. 372. v. 137, 142, 143. ſur- 
renders, 144. 

Colonies in North America, their 
importas ce, i. 105. diſſentions, 
111, 151. 

Cole, Colonel, ſeaſonable relief of 

Colonel Williams, i. 157. 

Columbus difcovered South Ame- 
rica, i. 167, 

Commiſſaries tor ſettling the limits 
in North America, 1. 48. their 
commiſſion opened, 49. Sze Nova 
Scotia, Their conduct, 53. and 
reply, 84, 95. By the French 


nee of, ii. 367, ſur- 


Cope, Ca 


Coytmore, Lieutenant, 


49, 51. and their conduct, 62, 
85, 88, 91. Ses St. Lucia. 
Confederacy of the colonies fruſtra - 
—_ | _ hs 

ngreſs of the provinces at Al- 
. i. 112. refolution therein, 
113, 140. e ee 
Conflans, M. defeated; iv. 262 
276. ſtrength of his fleet, 270. 
falſe account of the battle, 273, 


Congreſs = peace propoſed, iv. 
374 
Conjeveram, A. 366. ſurprized, iv, 


197. | 
* M. ii. 272. ſupercedes 
Count de Clermont, iii. 173, 309. 
| 315, 319. iv. 5, 6. deceived by 
uke, de Broglio, , 10. his bad 
ſituation, 24, 33. . 
Contrecceur, Sieur de, i. 13. 
Convention at Stade, i. 275. vio- 
lated by the French, ii. 426. re- 
jected by the Engliſh, 432—439. 
French manifeſto, 107. Riche- 
lieu's letter. Sce Richelieu. 
Convoys,bad behaviour of the mer- 
chant. ſhips, v. 276. 
Cool, The, its barbarous treatment, 
i, 81. 


Coop Saib, deſerts the French, i, 


75+ 
Coote, Colonel, v. 25, 27. beats 
the French, 29. See Lally, Pon- 
dicherry. | | 
ptain, i. 65, 69, 71. 


„ 


Corniſh, Admiral, at Madraſs, v.34. 


See Manilla. 

Coſne. Ste De Coſne. 

Covelong ſurrenders, i. 79. 

Coup de main explained, ii. 352. 

Courage, Britiſh, iii. 42 N | 

ot, V. 17. 

Creeks, Indian, i. 184. | 

Crevelt, battle of, iii. 160170. 

Crichton, Captain, v. 407. 

Crown Point, expedition againſt it, 
1. 152. aſſembles at Lake George, 
153. how defeated, 153—159. 
ſecond expedition, iii. 250. de- 


ſerted, 


4 
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ſerted, iv. 130. its importance, 
132. 
Cuidadella, town, i. 339 


144, 148, 149+ 
Camberland, Die of, commands 
in Germany, ii. 163. his diffi- 
culties, 259—263. his good diſ- 
ions, 260. retreats, 261, 
263. draws up in order of battle, 
267—270.retreats toward Stade, 
271. hisadvantageous camp,27 3. 
retreats, 274. obliged to cpm; 
late, 275—281, its bad effects, 


280 
Cannerſdorff, battle of, iii. 470— 


95. 
Coltrin, attacked by the Ruſſians, 
mi. 329. bombarded, 330. diſ- 
treſſed ſtate, 331. | . 


| D. . 
Dalton, Captain, i. 75. | 
David, Fort St. threatened, i. 77. 

detended by General Lawrence, 
78. French retire, ibid. decoyed 
to an action and defeated, ibid. 
blocked up, iii. 278. relieved by 
ſea,279. ſurrenders to the enemy, 
284. miſbehaviour of the garri- 

fon, 285. 

Daun, M. Count. his character, ii. 
248. at Kolin, 249. advantage- 
ous fituation, 250. deceived, iii. 
149. relieves Olmutz, 150, 151, 
254. gains an advantage, 345. 
attacks the Pruſſian trenches, 346. 
claims the victory, 352. his con- 
duct after, 357. attempts upon 

- Saxony, 360—369. reinforces 
the Ruſſians, 469. joined by the 
Ruſſians, 475. his inaQtivity, 479. 

' + cautious conduct, iv. 173. re- 
lieves Dreſden, 389. defeated, 
399. and 423. reſigns the com- 
mand, 424. | 

Death, Captain, ii. 110. v. 235. 

De Coſne, ſecretary at Paris, his 

Intelligence concerning forces 


Camberiand, Fort, built i. 141; 


Dunkirk, Fortreſs, repaid. $35: 


ſent to America, 121, and of 
their ſtrength, 128, 
Defiance, The, engaged with the 
Alcide, i. 138. | 
Delawares, Indians, ii. 5. 
Dennis, Captain, iii. 411. 
Deſbrifay, Governor, killed, iv. 154. 
Deſerter, A hanged, iv. 131. 
Deux Ponts, Prince of, iii. 459. 
Diamond, The ſhip, i. 81. 
Diercke, General, ſurrenders, iii 479 
Dieſkau, Baron de, his inſtructions 
to attack Oſwego, i. 153. why 
he departed from them, 154. de- 
feats à detachment underGalonet 
Williams, 156. attacks General 
. Johnſon's camp, 157. is defeat- 
end, wounded, and taken, 158, 
his character, 160, 167. 
Dillenburg attacked, iv. 346. 
Dinwiddie's, Governor, letter to the 
French commanGant on the river 
de Beuf, i. 79. the anſwer, 101. 
raiſes money and ſtores, 103. diſ- 
putes with his province, 112. 
Diſcontent of the nation, i. 204. See 
5 Cer Britain. 
ohna, Count, iii. 326, 330, 340 
369, 462. his 1 — 15 5 
. Ag 465. ſuperſeded, 


Dominico, i. 23. 

Dominique, taken, v. 125—129, 

Douglas, Captain, iii. 41 3. 

Draper, Colonel, bravery and ad- 
vice, iv. 181. See Manilla, 

Dreſden, threatened to have its 
ſuburbs burnt, iii. 343. ſuburbs 
pn 91-909. beſieged, iv, 
388, 389, | 

Drury's, Colonel, miſconduct, iii. 
208. killed, 210. 

Dunbar, Colonel, i. 144, 145, 148, 


152. 
Dunkirk, The, engaged with the 
Lys, i. 138. 


Dupleix, M. treaty with the Marat- 


toes, i. 63. his pretence to attack 
ö . the 


the Engliſh, 64. ill 
W porkars. Wig one a plot 68. 
acquires immenſe riches, 70. his 
power, 71. character and con- 
duct, 76. See alſo 191 . ſets up an- 
other pretenderto the province of 

| Arcot, 76. his pretended com- 
© miſſions from the Mogul, 87. 
marches to the bounds of St. Da- 
vid's ibid. ſeizes upon Bngliſh 
troops, ibid his ew defeat- 
ed, 78. inability, 117. propoſes 

a a treaty, 189. his forgeries'diſco- 
vered, 190. his conduct cenſured 


by the directors at home, 191. 
ſuperſeded, 52 n 
Durel, Commodore, iii. 2217 


Duſſeldorp, capitulates, ili. 171— 


173. 92 
Dutch, refuſe to aſſiſt England, ac- 
' cording to treaty, i. 258—261. 
_ ii, 22. favour France, 23, 24, 
29. claim an illicit trade, 300. 
refuted, 394, 395 ſhips taken, 
| 1. See vol. iv. p. 180, 217, 
218. invade Bengal, 219. defeat- 
ed, 220, 221. agree to pay da- 
mages, 224, 228. reſented by the 
Engliſh court, 229. anſwer to the 
Engliſh memorial, 230, 


Eagle, The, of Boſton i. $0. 

Eaſt Indies, hoſtilities commenced 
by the French, i. 63—79. 117. 
189—199. negociation for peace 
begun, 189. breaks up, 190. a 
fleet ordered from England for 
the Eaſt Indies, 191. war can- 


tinued, 347—370, continued, ii. 


362—390. continued, iii, 32. 


278—308. continued, iv. 180— ' 


242, v. 24-45. 


Eaſtern Princes, their politics, iv. 


206. 


Edward, Prince, his danger near 


St. Maloes, iii. 193. 
Edward, Fort, built, i, 1 53s 154. 
its ſtrength, 154. detachment 


a 
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ſent to its relief, 155; detach - 
ment ſent from thence to che 
aſſiſtance of the camp, 159. in- 
tercepted by the enemy. ibid. 
| 8 them, 155 % 
ot, Captain, iii. 36, 
229. defeats Tharot, 3. * 
Elphiſton, Captain, engagement on 
the coaſt o Holland v. 231. 
Embden, recovered, iii. 136, 139. 
ſurrenders, v. 158. 
Emperor's decree againſt the King 
1 of Pruſſia, ii. 8 /. iii. 119. 
mpire, army of the. Sze 
F 


Empreſs Queen. Ser Hungary, 
Queen of. | | 

England. Sze Great Britain. 

Eſſex's county of, inſtructions, Ii, 


1 
Eſtaing, Count, D' his expedition 
a 1 iv 237. broke 


his parole, 239. breaks the capi- 
— * ba” ' See Bencoolen. 


Eftrees, M. D', ii. 259, 272. 
Evangelic body, their reſolutions, 


iti. 386, © 


Eybach, r at, by Highlanders, 
w. 346. ae 
Eyre, Captain) of the artillery, i. 


157. | 
Family-compaR, iv, 


| 307. heads 
thereof, v. 286. © 


Faulkner, Captain, iti, 410. ie. 


300. v. 237. | 
Ferdinand's Prince, behaviour at 
Leipſic, ii. 75. appointed com- 
mander of the allied army, 435. 
anſwer to Richelieu's letter, 44t. 
takes the field, ibid. how he 
came to Hanover, 451. deſign 
upon Zell, iii. 20. iel "hs 
French out of Hanover, 132— 
135. {olicits;Engliſh . 136. 
trumphs over the French, 157. 
at Crevelt, 163. his ppesck Do. 
fore the battle of — 165. 


+ * *. x 


" humility, 169. conduct, 174. Foſter, Captain, See Antigallican. 

309. 14. his winter quarters, Fou uet, en ＋ 15g. fie: 
323. , diſpoſition of his forces, prized, iv. 383. J 

| 7265 endeavours to drive the Fouras, fort, ii, 354. 

French from Franckfort, 446. Fowke's, General, conduct, i. 271, 
..oyer-powered in the battle of tried, 432. broke, 435. 

Bergen, 450, 451. retreats in N . B. Seal Fowke has been re. 

„good order, 451, his good con- fred, by bis preſent Majefly," to 
ct, 452, 453+ Iv. 4. attacks u rant and to a regiment, * 

M. Contades, 6. defeats, him, Fox, Mr. ſecretary of ſtate, i, 213. 

| 2 2. orders to Lord George obnoxious to the peo le, 214. 

: kville, 13. orders to the Mar. bis reply to Mr. Rouille's letter 

- quis of Granby, 14. thanks to | a 


; his army, 16, 29. his conduct 
34. note, ., complains, 28. his 


ulterior operations, 3 34, &c. goes 


into winter quarters, 344. his 
conduct in the winter, 345. takes 
the field, 350. marches to Cor- 
bach, 351. attackes the French, 
2. An the French near 
Varbourg, 357—363. conti- 


nues the campaign, 427—436. 


attempts Gottingen, 434. tak 
the ald, v. 10 4 il the bat - 


* tle of Lungenſaltze, 108. battle 


of Kerch-denken, 147150. 
future operations, 151-158. at- 


tempt. to ſurprize. M. Broglio 
ol 75 his 2 operations, 346 
Fermer, General, his letter con- 
cerning the battle of Zorndorf, 


» 


| beſieges Colberg, 372. 

uentes, Count de, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at London, v. 268. See 
„„ .. 3. 5.4 
Finck, General, iii. 478. #afim. 
Forbes's, dee expedition a- 
gainſt Fort 


267. 
Ford . Colonel, attempt on Va- 
loure, ii. 364. ſucceſs in Gol. 
conda, iii. 300—307. iv. 199. 
in Bengal, againſt the Duteb, z 10. 
Forreſt's, Captain, gallant action, 
li, 409. 


iii. 338. to Count Dohna, 339. 


f u Queſne, u. 262, g 
266. his ſucceſs, 266, death, 


22 , ; 
Nee of, after the peace 


of Aix-la Chapelle, i. 5. 


13.38 
its motives for the peace of Vo 


la-Chapelle, 10. examples of 
French faith, i. 14. 119. objetts 
of French 3 gn 1 5. encroach= 
ments in North America, 16. im- 
proved the troubles in Germany, 
19 ſeized upon the Neutral 
Iflands, 22. anſwer to the Britiſh 
memorial concerning the hoſ. 
tilities in Nova Scotia, 34. infin- 
cerity, 35: meaſures to drive the 
Engliſh out of North America, 
36. attempts upon our African 


trade 37. diſavowed the pro- 


ceedings of their governors, 39. 
continue hoſtilities in Nova Sto- 
tia, 43. hoſtilities upon the Ohio, 
5. and 149- appoints commiſ- 
aries to ſettle limits, 49, 5 1. how 
they fixed their limits of Acadia, 
52. their evaſive reply to the de- 
mand of the Engliſh, 5 3. claimed 
the iſland of St. Lucia, 55 their 
falſe pretences detected, 56. con- 
duct in the conferences, 62. at- 
temps on the coaſt of Guinea, 
63. in Eaſt India, ibid. &c. See 
ns . Preparations for a war 
in Old France, 82. forgeries to 
ove aà right to the Neutral 
ſlands detected 83, reply to the 
Britiſh memorial concerning, St. 
Lucia, 95. commits hoſtilities on 
the Ohio, 90. defeated, 101 and 
119 
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110. ſeize on all the Ohio, 116. 
con duct in Europe in 1754. 117. 
towards the court of London, 
119—12r. ſtrong armament or- 
dered for America, 121124. 
and 128. preparing at Touloa, 
122. forces on the Ohio, 136. 
de feat Braddock, 146. their loſs, 
147. uſe made of it by the 


French, 149. defeated near Lake 


George, 158. firſt ſettlement in 
North America, 171. Why ſo 
deſirous of Nova Scotia, 175. 


trade diſtreſſed, 187. Truce _ | 
ed in Eaſt India, 192197. broke, 


193, remoalirapce againſt Ad- 
miral Boſcawen's proceeding, 
200. pretends to a paciſic diſpo- 
fition, 201-and 220. releaſes the 
Blandford, 202. threatens an in- 
vaſion, ibid. preparations in the 


| ſouth of France, 217. M. Rou- + 


ille's letter to Mr. Fox, 2 20. Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects ordered to leave 
France, 234. privateers permit- 
ed and — ry ;bid. Briciſh 
ſhips ſeized, ibid, navy in 1756, 
234. threatens Hanover, 155. 
invades Minorca, 277. ſtrength 


of their navy and army, 277 


their fleet advances againit Adm, 
Byng, 284. its ſircogth, 289. 


Admiral Galiſſionere s conduct 


cenſured, 288. rejoicitigs for Mi- 
norca, 341. treaty with Auſtria, 


387. declares war againſt Great 
ſucceſs, 294. defeated in Gol- 
conda, 306. operations in Ger- 
many, 


Britain, 403-409. operations in 
North America, 7 t. beſiege and 
take Oſwego, &c. 473480. 
navy in 1750. ii. 30, encourage - 


ment of privateers, 36. prepa- 


rations for a German war, 40. 
terms of navigation with neutral 
ſtates, 41. captures, 48. decla- 
ration againſt Pruſſia, 8 3. the uſe 
made of the King of Pruflia's 
ſeizing on Saxony, 109. French 
ſcheme for the year 1757, 158. 
repulſed at Fort William Henry, 


-181—184.campai — 
againſt the Duke Camber 


259—281. paſs the Weſer, 264. 


- raiſe contributions in Hanover, 
266. actual force, 288. force at 


Rochefort, 35 2. ſtate of the war 
in Eaſt India, 362-390. ſucceſs 


in North America, 399-494. 
break the capitulation of Fort 


William Henry 401. documents 


of adminiſtration for Hanover, 


427. See Richelieu. Retreat be- 
fore Prince Ferdinand, 442, 454 
iii. 125. diſappointed in their 
armaments for North America, 
ii. 5 5. factions in the cabinet, 
106. manifeſto againſt the allied 


army, 10). its motives, 119. 


treaty with Heſſe Caſſel, 1 20. with 
the Duke of Brunſwick, 121. 
miſerable condition, 125. eva- 
cuate. Hanover, 132. retire to 
the Rhine, 136. cloſely purſacd, 
140. conduct of the French mi- 


niſtry, 141. vigorous reſolution, 
144. intentions of France and 
allies, 146. purſued by the allied 
army, 157. loſes the battle of 


Crevelt, 167, 168. coaſt invaded, 
175-210. cruelty to their pri- 
ſoners, 191. 211. ſtrength on the 
coaſt of St. Maloes, 199. account 
of the affair of St. Cas, 215. toſs 
of Louiſbourg, Cape Breton and 


St. John's, 233—2 50. attempts 


in the Eaſt Indies, 278—308. 


8. deſtroys the 
forage, &c. in Heſſe, 324. mea - 
ſures to ſave their colonies, 402. 
threaten an invaſion, 403. French 
diſtreſs,427.treachery at Franck- 
fort, 447. attacked by Prince 
Ferdinand's attempts to diſlodge 


them, 448, 449. keep poſſeſſion, 


452. ſuccels, 453. critical fitua- 
tion, iv. 3. defeated, 5 —12. 22. 
obſlinacy in North America, 82. 

deſence 
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defence and loſs of Quebec. Se- 
Quebec. Loſs of Ticonderoga, 
. Crown Point and Niagara. Se- 
each article. Loſs of Guada- 
lupe, &c. 141—180. operations 
in Eaſt Indies, 1 860—242. prepa- 


rations to invade England, 241. 
. » defeated. Se Hawke and Boſ- 


cawen. Fatal effects of the de- 
feat of M. Conflans, 275. its 
. deplorable ſtate, 276. rejects of- 
fers of peace, 292, 342. inci- 
. dents in its favour, 303, Thurot's 
expedition. See Thurot. Situa- 
tion in Germany, 334, &c. in- 
humanity in Heſſe, 348. gains 
the battle of Cotbach, 353. de- 
feated at Emſdorff, 356. bad 
ſituation of its army, 365. con- 
greſs for peace propoſed, 374. 
operations in 
4536. in North America, 436— 
4380. attempts to retake Quebec, 
_ > Joſs of Montreal and all Canada, 
and the capitulation, 460480. 
loſſes in the Eaſt Indies, v. 24q— 


5. eruelties towards the Engliſh . 


ilors, - 65. conduct at the ac- 


ceſſion of King George III. 93. 


agrees to treat of peace, 94, 102. 
Feuation of the rench armies, 


104. loſs of Belliſle, 112-125, 
131. defeated in Germany. See - 


Prince Ferdinand. pretended ſin- 


cerity, 159. ſpecific propoſitions 
a peace, 161, intrigue with 


for 
Spain, 163. deſtructive of the 
liberties of Europe, 169. loſs of 


"Pondicherry, 204—21 3. and of . 


Myhie, 2 14. raiſes troubles in Ben- 
gal, 216. ravages the coaſt of Su- 
matra, 219. evacuates the places 
on that coaſt, 221. loſſes in the 


Weſt Indies, 221, &c. memorials - 


to the King of Portugal. Ser 
Spain. Declaration of war a- 


gainſt Portugal, 304. family com- 


See family compact. An- 
' (wer to Peter III's declaration for 


Germany, 42F— : 


peace, 336. laſt operations in 
. Germany,'344—354. take New. 
foundland, 386. - 3 
Franckfort ſurprized by the French 
.  treacherouſly, iii. 447. kept in 
._ "poſſeſſion, 452. Ent 
Franckfort on the Oder taken, iii. 


Frazer, John, i. 1oo0ĩv. 
Frederick, Fort, See Crown Poin 
Freyberg taken, iii. 19. 
Friedberg, battle of, v. 354. 
Fulda ſurprized, iv. 339, 349. 
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Gage, Colonel, his — 144. 
| againſt Niagara, iv. 13). 
Galathea; a Grench frigate, i. 42. 
Galiſſionere, Admiral, conduct cen- 
ſured, i. 288. his fleet ſuperior 
to Byng's, 219. runs away, 290. 
: 0 ik , F 


305. | AY 
Ganjam, French diftreſs at, iv. 207. 
Gardiner, Captain, attacks the 
Foudroyant, iv. 5, 7. killed, 57. 
takes the ſhip, 57, 58. 
* John, barbarouſly treated, 
i. 80. 52 * | 
George II. King, goes abroad, i. 
131. how employed in Germany, 
134. returns home, 202. death, 
v. 77, 78. the cauſe, 76. See 
Great Britain. 1350 
Georgia, provided for by parlia- 
ment, i. 
Gilchriſt, Capt. iii. 37,420. iv. 299. 
Gingee ſurrenders, 1. 69. beſieged 
by the Engliſh, 79. 
Glatz, country of, iti. 148. 
city beſieged, iv. 385. 
Glogau befieged, iii. 476. 
. Godeheu ſent from the French Eaſt 
India company, to ſettle matters 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, i. 
191. ſupercedes M. Dupleix, 192. 
pacific diſpoſition, ibid. en- 
ters into and ſettles a treaty with 


the Eogliſh at Madraſs, 193; | 
| ol- 
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Golconda, i, 358. See Colonel 
Forde. French defeated in, iii. 
300-307. . . 

Gombroon ſeized, iv. 37. 

Goree, expedition againſt, iii. 269. 
deſcribed, 270, attacked, 271. 
ſurrenders, 277. 


»..343—=347* 
___ agzinſt France, 390—398. dif. 


proceedings againſtAdmiralByng 


eclaration of war 


content continues, 415. i. 46, 


meaſutes for North America, 


Granby, Marquis of, at Minden, 


iy. 14. at Warbourg, 364. takes 
Gudeſburg, v. 107. See 40% 148, 


1. 

Grand Terre reduced, iv. 153. 
Great Britain's condud alter the 
peace of Aix la-Chapelle, i. 18, 
memorials, &c, againſt French 
hoſtilities, zo, 38, 45» 49, 47. 
ſends commiſſaries to Paris to ſet- 
_ tle limits, &c. 
miſſaries. The merchants, &c. 
ill-treated by Spain, 81. conduct 
of her miniſtry in 1752, 82 and 
132. conduct of the governor of 
Virginia,q6 and 103. complaints 
without redreſs, 102, 110. na- 
tion murmurs, 111: forces ſent 
againſt the French on the Ohio, 
114. ſeamen recalled and encou- 
. raged, 124. fleet ſent to North 
America, 127. remarks on the 
conduct of the miniſtry in 1755, 
128, 136. Braddock defeated, 
146. his expedition not the firſt 


C 


J 


* 
* 


— 


48. Ser Com- 


468. fleet kept at home, ii. 45. 
land f6rces augmented, ib. tame 
conduct towards Spain. Ser Al. 
gezires, Antigallican. Diſſpa- 
tion of public money, 47. cap- 
tures from the French, 48. by 


the French, ibid King's anſwer 


to the Empreſs Queen's reaſons 
for her treaty with France, 52. 
diſcontent of the nation conti- 
nues, 109. a change of meaſures, 
124. ſupports of Hanover and 

Pruffia, 159, 160. deplorable 

ſtate of the nation, 166. change 


in the miniſtry, 167. bad mea- 


LS 


ſures, 168, expedition againſt 
_ Loviſbourg miſcarries, 169, 301, 


© '&c. three factions, 150. 'expedi- 


* 


* 
* 


= 
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o 


J 


act of hoſtiſity between the two 


nations, 149. diſcovers North © 
America, 168. neglects her diſ- ' 


coveries, 172. repriſals ordered 


upon the French, 185. this mea - 


ſure greatly condemned; 187. 
navy in 1755, 199. anſwer to the 
Frenchcomplaint againſt Admiral 


vity of the miniſters, 51. 


tion againſt Rochefort, 385397 
how miſcarried; 350. diſcontent, 
357. its effects, 358—362. an- 


ſwer to the King of Pruſha's let- 


Y ter concerning the convention, 
416. Prince Ferdinand appointed 
general of the allied army, 435. 
motives for breaking the conven- 
tion of Cloſter- Seven, ibid,” re- 
gard for the King of Pruſſia, iii. 
20 remarks on its ſtate in 1757, 
31. ſhips taken and loſt, and re- 
markable actions, 33—38. acti- 
inter- 


cepts the French ſquadrons from 


| Boſcawen, 200. national diſcon- 


tent with the miniſtry, 204—208. 
and 213, 220. remarks on M. 
Rouille's letter to Mr. Fox, 224. 
navy, inactive, 239. officer's or- 
dered to Minorca, 239, 250. ſu- 
pine neglect of Minorca, 252. 
treaty with Pruſſia, 255—258. 
&<ds of the German war, 258. 
Vol. * g 6 


Toulon and Rochefort, 56 — 61. 


_ conquers Senegal, 66. meſſage 


to parliament in favour of Ger- 
many, 68. approved of, 69, &c. 
197. treaty with Pruſſia, 74. ex- 


2 pennies againſt the \coaſt of 


rance, 77. intereſt on the con- 
tinent, 147. triumph over the 
French army, 157. battle of Cre- 
volt, 163—170. expedition a- 
gainſt Cherburg and St. Maloes, 
H h 175—220. 


— — — — 


— — — — - 


| 
; 
| 
| 


1 * Dur x. 


a 7 52 20. miſcarriage and loſs 


at St. Cas, 200— 220, expedition 
againſt WW Weyl 52,5 3, 221=— 

| the Engliſh, 234, 
235. conqueſt of Louiſbourg, Cape 


250. conduct of 


Breton and St. John's, 236—250. 


forces deſert atTiconderoga, 2 56, 


rejoicings at our ſucceſs in North 
America, 268. conqueſt ol Go- 


ree, 277. operations in the Eaſt 
Indies, 278 308. his majelly's 
reſolute anſwer to the Dutch 
_. claim of an illicit trade, 393. 


Fand the Dutch hoſtilities in 


engal, 229. meaſures to defeat 
a French invaſion of Britain, 241 


—247. how defeated. See Con- 


flans and M. de la Clue, Hawke 


and Boſcawen. Glorious ſtate of 
Britain, 277. joy of the nation, 
278. declaration for peace, 291. 
the foundation of the oppoſition _ 
to Mr. PiTT, 294, 315- conven- 


tion with Pruſſia, 316. Thurot's 
expedition defeated, 319—332. 
congreſs for peace propoſed, 374. 
cauſes of the Cherokee war, v. 

— 24. 82 with them, 15. 
kacceftes in Eaſt India, 24—45. 


eneroſity to French Leh | 


7, 70, death of King Georgell. 
77. acceſſion of King Georgel1I. 
80. ſtate of the nation at this 


juncture, 81. the King's decla- 


ration, 82. ſpeech in parliament, 


io the Spaniſhamb 


33. ſenſe of the nation, 87. of 
- parliament, ibid. ſtate of the 
court, go. conduct towards Pruſ. 
, $a, 94. enters into treaty about 
a peace, 99, &c. preparations for 
War continued, 103. operations 
in Germany,  104—112, con- 
queſt of Belliſle, 112—125. al- 
te ration in the miniltry,4 13. ope- 
rations in Germany, 145—1;8, 
new parliament, 158. definitive 
- propoſitions for a peate, 169. 
England blamed by France, 155. 
.., univerſal regret at the reſignation 
f Mr. Pirr, 205: concluſion of 
the war in the Pak Indies, 203— 
225. ſucceſſes in the Weſt In. 
dies, 225—229. conduct in re- 
gard to Spain after Mr. Pirr's 
reſignation, 242—2 C0. diſcon- 
tent of the nation, 266. anſwer 
aidor's note, 
271. war declared againſt Spain, 
290, letters of marque granted, 
293. how much intereſted in the 
© cauſe of Portugal, 304. aſſiſt the 
Portugueze, 334, &c. laſt ope- 
rations in Germany, 346—356. 
- conqueſt of Martinico, &c. 356 
— 303. of the Havannah, 364. 
mcalures at home, 387. New: 
foundland loſt, 487, recovered, 
390. conquelt of Manilla, 410— 
423. operations in Portugal, 424. 
431. preliminaries of a peace, 
432. diſcontent of the people, 
433, 451, 453+, Pruſſian mi- 
nitter's proteſt, 461. 
Guadalupe, iſland of, conquered, 
iv. 147, &c. capitulation, 1632, 
Ke. its importance, 171— 180. 
Guarda Coſtas. 1. 80. 
Guay, M. du, ſails on a cruize, i- 
131, 186. 
Guzlders capitulates, ii. 413. 
Guinea, coalt of, attacked by the 
Freach, i. 63. provided for by 
parliament, 83. 


DF! 


Had- 


1 n. 


| n 
Haddick, General, ii. 431. 
Halket, Sir Peter, killed, 1.145,146. 

Hellifax, town of, built, i. 28. 

fortified, 41. 12. | 

——— = Earl of, i. 28. 

Hamelen evacuared, iii. 134, 135. 
Hanau'Muritzenberg, town of, ſe- 

verely treated by M. Broglio, iv. 

P 8. LL 

* Elector of, his motives 
for appearing in arms, ii. 162. 
memorial to the dyet, 418. reply 


ro a decree of the aulic council, - 


iii. 376. 

Hanover threatened by the French, 
i. 134, 255. ii. 40, 152. in- 
vaded, 266. conquered, ' 427. 
charges England with her miſe- 
ries, 431. See li. 22, 68—72. 

Hanoverian troops. Sze foreign and 
allied army. 

Hardwick Indiaman, iv. 206, 221, 
222. 

Hardy, Sir Charles, iii. 221. 

Harborough beſieged, ii. 442. 

Havre de Grace bombarded, &c. 
iv. 2479—250. 4 

Harvey, The Honourable Captain, 
1. 246. v. 64. 

Havanna, expedition againſt, v. 
364. deſeribed, 355. Moro caftle 
beſieged, 368 — 379. city be- 
ſieged, 380. ſurtenders, 381. 

Haſtenbeck, the battle of, ii. 267. 

Hawke, fails on a hazardous cruite, 
i. 132. ordered to wait for a 
French ſquadron, 186. called 
home, ibid. at Gibraltar, ii. 17. 
againſt Rochefort, 297, 3r 2, &c. 
See Rochefort. Intercep's the 
French ſquadron, iii. 60. See 
alſo 77. fails to lock up the grand 
French fleet, iv. 244. blocks up 
Breſt, 260. driven to Plymouth, 
ibid. returns and defea:s M. Con- 
flans fleet, 2b62—276. ſtrength 

of his fleet, 268. his bravery and 
conduct, 265, 271, thanked by 


parliament, v. 71, his anſwer, ib. 
his atchievements, 72. Tote. 

Heſſe. See allied army, France, and 
M. D. de Belleifle. 

Heſſe Caſſel, ſubfidiary treaty with, 
i. 134. debates thereon, 202. 
treaty with France, iu. 120. 

Heſſian troops quartered, ii. 128. 

Heydon, Major, Governor of Col- 
berg. See Colberg. 

Henſey, the ſpy, iii. 79. 

Henty, Prince, his dangerous ſitua- 
tion, in. 342, 361. marches into 
Bohemia, 457. routs the Impe- 
rialiſts, 459. returns to Saxony, 

460. Ser 476, 478. iv. 391. 

Hitpaniola, brave actions off, v. 53. 

Holbourne, Admiral, fails after ad- 
miral Boſcawen, i. 130, 138. at 
Hallifax, 11. 391. returns home, 


. - 393s 
og Commodore, ii 8. &c. re- 
covers Embden, iii. 137—139. 
admiral, v. 236. 
Holwel, Mr. his defence of Calcut- 
ta, i. 365. miteries, 367. 
Honduras, 10. 116. 
Hood, Captain, iv. 298. f 
Hoſtilities begun by che French. i. 
2 5. continued in che Welt Indies, 
Nova Scotia and Ohio, 43, 62. 
Howe's, Captain, bravery, ii. 3 g. 
commands an expedition, ii. 77. 
againſt Cherburg, 179, 180. gal- 
lant behaviour at St. Cas, 209. 
Howe, Lord, killed, iii. 253. 
Hoya ſurrenders, iii. 126. 
Hochkirchen, battle of, iii. 347— 
e 
Hud{on's river, 1. 179. 
Hughes, Commodore, iv. 142. 
Huiſen, General, iv. 402. 
Hungary's, Queen of, envoy with - 
draws from London, iii. 23. in- 
gratitude, 1. 234. joins France, 
261. and 387. enmity to the King 
of Pruſſia, 262. treaty with Ruſlia, 
262. why the deſerted England, 
264. ü. 52. ber excuſe anſwered, 
Hh 2 53 


1 


3, 55. her reply to the King of 
ruſſia, 60, 62. oppoſes him by 
arms, 88. army takes the field in 
1757, 227. ſtate of this cam- 
paign, 229—258. iii, 3— 20. 
342375. battle at Huchkir- 


chen, 345. claims the victory, 


- 352. attacks Dreſden, 360. raiſes 
the ſiege, 369. forces retire into 
winter quarters, 370. meaſures 
purſued, 375. preparations for 
next campaign, iv. 372. opera- 


* 


tions 377. ſurprize the Pruſſians 


at Neuſtadt, 379. defeated, 399. 
defeated at Torgau, 423. See 
Pruſſia. Agrees to a ceſſation of 
arms, v. 399. 

Hydranaig, the Maiſſorean bad mi- 
niſter, v. 37. | 

8 J. 

Jacobs, Captain, an Indian chief, i. 


492. 
Jather Ali Cawn, Nabob, ii. 383— 
387. treaty with the Engliſh,388. 
Imhoff, General, attacked, and his 
brave defence, iii. 316, 317. 
joins the Britiſh troops, 3 18. 

Imperialiſts worſted, ii. 452, 460. 
aſſembled, iii. 146. oppoſed, 455. 
routed, 459. their motions, iv. 
381. chaſtiſed, v, 138. agree for 
a neutrality, 400. 

Indians on the Ohio provoked, i. 
1 o. ſpeech to the governor of 
New York, 112. deteat Colonel 
Braddock, 145, 146. their igno- 
rance in numbers, 156, defeat 


N-:D E X. 


renewed, ii. 40. iv. 243. and 

2 5 8. meaſures to prevent it, 243, 

260.; .. L 25G, 
\Johnſon, General, commands the 
expedition againſt CrownPoint in 
1755. 1. oy attacked in his 
march by the Baron de Dieſkay, 
153. defeats the enemy, i 58. their 
lols, ibid. his conduct, 160. de- 
fended, 161, 162. he returns home, 
163. commands the expedition 
againſt Niagara, iv. 137. defeats 
an eſcort, 138. reduces the ſort, 
ibid. the capitulation, 139. his 
abilities, 141. 


| John's, St. ſurrenders, iii. 250. 


the Baron de Dieſkau, 158. re- 


fuſe to join General Shirley, 164. 
various nations, 180, 184. action 
with Captain Armſtrong, 492. 
diſputes made up, ii. 7. v. 5—24. 
barbarities, ii. 401. v. 17, 24. 
Invaſion, fears of an, not well 
grounded, i. 128. threatened, 
20C, 216. remarks on the intel- 
ligence of the inval.on, 234— 
252. no fear of one, 238, 241. 


rm} Marquis of, i. 45, 100, 
oquois Indians, i, 180. 


K. 

Keene's, Sir Benjamin, conduct in 
regard to the Spaniſh inſult at 
Algezires, i. 18. 

Keith, Marſhal,ii.gg.harraſled, 448. 
his ſucceſs, 455. killed, iii. 346. 

Kennedy, Captain, v. 56, &c. re- 
warded, 61. 

Kennebeck river, i. 113, 114. 

Keppel, Commodore, at Goree, iii. 
271, &c. his conduct, 272. Ser 
Havanna. | 

Kerjean, M. de. defeated, i. 78. 

King's ſpeech. See parliament. 

Kinnier, Major, his death, i. 77. 

Kirch- Denckern, battle of, v. 147. 

Knollis, Lieutenant, killed, v. 61. 

Kolin, battle of, ii. 250, &c. 

Konigſberg, ſeized by the Ruſſians, 
Ii. 145. 

Koningſgratz ſurrenders, iii. 156. 

L 


Lafory, Captain, in. 241. 
Lake George, i. 153, 163. 


Lake Sacrament. See Lake George. 


La Corne, i. 30, 43- 

Lally, General, ſent to Pondicher- 
ry. iii. 278. his inhumanity, 287. 
takes Davecotah, 294. invades 

| Tanjore, 


1 
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Tanjore, ibid. his demands, 295. 
beſieges Madraſs, iv. 180, &c. 
repulſed, 194. his letter to the 
Governor of Pondicherry, 193. 
beſieges Tanjore, 296. deſperate 
condition, 297. negociates and 
breaks his agreement, 298. raiſes 
the ſiege and flies, ibid. reſumes 
his operations, v. 24. unſucceſs- 
ful attack on Vandewaſh, 27. re- 
treats, 29. defeated, 30. purſued 
31. calls in his troops to Pondi- 
cherry, 34. his intrigues, 37. his 
Maiſſorean alliance defeated, 49. 
artempts againſt Colonel Coote 
defeated, 41. letter intercepted, 


207. propoſals to ſurrender Pon- 


dicherry, 208. 

Lancey, Governor of New York, i. 
112. 

Law of dereliction explained, i. 61. 
v. 270. 

Law, Mr. i. 65, 73, 75, 369. See 
Bengal. 

Lawrence, Major, in Nova Scotia, 
i. 29, 31, 114. 383, at Louiſ- 
bourgh, iii. 235. 

Lawrence, Col. in the Eaſt Indies, i. 
65. defeats the French, 66. his 
humanity, 67. defeats the French 

under Mr. Law, 73. defeats M. 
de Karjear, 78. See alſo 367. iv. 
195, 196, 197. V. 74. 

Legardeur de St. Pierre's anſwer to 

overnor Dinwiddie's letter, 1. 
101. 

Legge, Henry Bilſon, Eſq; remov- 
ed, i. 214. reſigns, v. 113. 

Legge, Captain julian, i. 84. 

Lehwald, M. ii. 409. 

Leipfic, ii. 75. iii. 369, 476. 

Letters of marque granted, i. 185. 


413. 
Letter from M. Rouille,to Mr. Fox, 


i. 220. | 
Leutomiſſel taken, iii. 153. 
Lignitz. iv. 39. 
Ligonier, Sir John. ii. 308. 
Lindſey, Captain, killed, iii. 189. 
' > battle of, iii. 7 —18, 


. 


Litchfield, The, ſhipwrecked, iii, 


421. 

Liverpool's memorial about the 
peace, v. 434. 

Lockhart, Captain, iii 35, 36, &c. 

Loggie, Captain, v. 237, 241. 

Logwood trade, our right to it, i. 
10, adjuſted with Spain, 116. 

London addreſs, for a vigorous war 

with France, i. 208, 418. in- 
ſtructions to repreſentatives, 420. 

addreſs on the reduction of Lou. 
iſbourg, iii. 268. has the thanks 
of theKing for railing volunteers, 
iv. 278. 

Long iſland, i. 179. 

London, Earl of, commander in 
North America, i. 468. letter on 
the loſs of Olwego, 493. conduct, 
v. F. ü. 390. at Hallifax, 391. 
returns to New York, 393. ſu- 
perceded, iu. 53 

Loudon, fort, v. 23. 

Louis, Fort, reduced, iv. 150. 

Louiſbourg, expedition in 1759, 
miſcarries, ii. 169, 391. another 
expedition, iii. 52, 53. 221-250. 
difficulty of landing, 225—232. 
army lands and draws up, 232. 
enemy flies, 233. the town bee 
ſieged, 235. capitulates, 246. 
loſs on boch ſides, 248, ſortiſica- 
tions demoliſhed, v. 52. 

Lucia, St. i. 23, 55. diſcovered 
firtt by the Engliſh, 58. not de- 
ſerted, 59. their right eftabliſhed, | 
61. reply to ditto by the Ftench, 


95+ | 
Luckner, General, iv. 349, 351, 
305. | 
Li St. iii. 192. 
Lyman, General, 1. 155. 
Lyttleton, Governor, v. 4. &c. 
Lys, The taken, i. 137. 


M. 
Macbean, Captain, iv. 29. 
Macnamara, Admiral, i. 122, 123, 
128, 130, 131. | 
h 3 Ma- | 


' 
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Machault, privateer, remarkable 
capture of the, iii. 40. 

Mac Bride, Captain, v. 277. 

M Cormick, his affidavit, v. 66. 


M Ginne, Captain, killed, i. 160. 


Madraſs, beſieged, iv. 180—193. 
ſiege raiſed, 194-196. Sce Lally. 

Madura, ſiege ot, ii 307. 

| Mabomed Aly Cawn, i. 65, 69, 
Fs 370. 

Maloes, St. expedition againſt, iii. 
7. ſails, $1. arrives at Cancalle 
ay, 84. forces land, ibid. march 

and manifeſto, 86, 87. damage 
done, 89, 94. forces retire and 
reimbark, go, g1. Biſhop's man- 
date, 91, note. ſecond expedition, 
192-220, - 

Mahon. See Minorca. 

Man, Captain, v. 402. 

Mantle, Captain, iu. 412. 

Manteuffel, General, iii. 456, 467, 
taken, ir. 374. 

Mauphus Cawn, i. 370. 

Maifforeans, how engaged to the 
French, v. 37. how prevented, 
38. 

Manilla, expedition againſt, v. 410 
—421. 

Marbourg, iv. 346. ſurpriſed, 468. 
iv. 361. note. 

Marlborough, Duke, Sce St. Ma- 
loes, commander in chief of Eng- 
liſh ſorces in Germany, iii. 175. 

Marine Society, i. 465. 

Marpourg, ſurpriſed, iv. 347. 

Martinico, expedition againſt, iv. 
142, ſtrength, 143, deſcent made 
144, troops reimbark, 145. at- 
tack dropt, 146. another expedi- 
tion 257, 355 362. conquered, 
ibid. 

Maryland, i. 151, 182. 

Maiſulipatam taken, iv. 200. its 
importance, 226. 

Maſſum, George, his afidavit, v. 


Matignon, Engliſh army at, il, 
197. 


lead, Captain, v. 40g. 


* 


Memorials, concerning hoſtilities in 
Nova Scotia, i. 30, 3 5. 

Mildmay, William, Eſq; commiſ- 
ſary at Paris, i. 49. 

Militia act, in Penſilvania, i. 379, 

Militia propoſed in England, ii, 
123. act paſſed, 132. obſtructed, 
142. importance, 144. improved, 
iii, 96. a 

Minden, beſieged, iii, 135. battle, 
iv. 6-22, 

Miniſtry, Britiſh, in 1748, their 
weakneſs, i 18. ignorance in re- 
gard to the limits in North Ame- 
rica, 44. ſupine ſecurity in 1752, 
82 rouied by the remonſtrance 
of Governor Shirley, 114. ſeem 
reſolved to defend America, 118, 
126. remarks on their conduct, 
I, 29, 136. prevailed upon to 
proceed againlt the French, 185, 
obnoxious to the people, 204, 
213. changed, ibid, new miniſtry 
diſguſtful, 218, 220, 224, 238, 
415. ü. 46, 110. another change, 
1:3. joined by the country gen- 
tle men, 121. conduct, 122. an- 

other change, 166, 174, 176, 
177. diſliked, 184. Mr. Pir r 
reſtored, 185. See Prrr and 
vol. iii. 324. v. 45, 9o, &c. 
changed, v. 113. conduct of the 
new miniſtry towards Spain, 242 
—256. towards Portugal, 304, 


311, 330, 387. 


Minorca, the object of the Toulon 


armament, i, 217, 235—254. 
neglected, 241, 244. its invaſion 
aſcertained, 243, 245. ſquadron 
ordered to ſail for Mahon, 252, 
delayed, 253 Se Byng. French 
army landed, 292. M. Duke de 
Richelieu's maniſeſto, 293. march 
to Mahon, ibid. condition of Fort 
St. Philip, 294. bravery of the 
garriſon, 305, ſtate of the gar- 
riſon at the general attack, 307. 
ſtormed, 308. bravely defended, 


309. ſurrenders, 311, loſs on our 
| | ſide, 


1 N Do E Xx; 


fide, ibid. and 38 1. articles of 
capitulation, 312. ammunition 
expended, 318. its importance, 
331. iſland deſcribed, 332 —341. 
why diſregarded after tne decla- 
ration of war, 468. 
Miranda ſurrenders, v. 3257. 
Mirepoix, Marquis of, his inſidious 
conduct at the court of Great Bri. 
tain, 1. 119. at the notice of Ad- 
miral Boſcawen's being ſailed to 
North America, 127. departs, 


138, 

Mogul, attacks Bengal, v. 221. 
beat by the Engliſh, 22 2. his fu- 
ture conduct, 223. 

Monro, Colonel, ii. 396. 

Monſon, Major. iv. 199. Colonel, 

ſupercedes Colonel Coote, v. 42. 
wounded, 43. 

Montcalm, M. ii. 395. &c. iii. 
259. at Quebec, iv. 113. killed, 
119. ; 

Montgomery, the Honourable Co- 
lonel, expedition againſt the 
Cherokees, v. 18. 

Monckton, Colonel, in Nova Sco- 
tia, i. 139. his character, iv. 94. 
wounded, 119. Sze Martinico. 


Moore, Commodore, iv. 143. See | 


Martinico and Guadalupe. 

Morarow, who, i. 67. 

Moravian ſettlement, i. 282. 

Mordaunt, Sir John, ii. 208. en- 
quiry into his conduct, 338. de- 
fence, 342. remarks, 345 355. 
trial, 356. acquitted, 357. Gee 
Rochefort. 

Motte, M. La, i. 131, 137. 

Monden, battle of, ni. 321, 322. 
city evacuated, 322. See alſo vol. 
iv. 364. 

Munſter, iii. 323. beſieged, iv. 338, 

Murray, Peter, iii 36. 

Murray, General, iv. 441, &c. his 
order of battle, 445. retires with - 
in the walls of Quebec, 449, re- 
lieved, 452, 10 


Mutiny bill extended to North 
America, i. 126. 

Muy's, M. de, account of the bat- 
tle of Marbourg, iv. 361, note. 

Myhie ſurrendered, v. 218, 

Muzapherzing, the : pretender to 
Arcot, i. 62, 63. / treacherous 
ſubmiſſion, 68. proclaimed Vice- 
roy, 70. killed, 72. 


N. 

Nabob. See Calcutta and Bengal. 

Narſpore, taken, iv. 200. 

Nattal ſurrenders, v. 224. 

Navy, Britiſh, in 1756, i. 199, 

354, 409. its loſs, iii. 423. v. 
49, 382. navy, French, i. 243. 
11. 31. blocked up, iii. 54. Ses its 
loſs on page 422. and vol. iv. 
301. Navy, Spaniſh, in 1758, 
iii. 54. v. 281. 

Nazzabulla Cawn, ii. 364. 

Nazirzing, Viceroy of che Dekan, 
i. 65, 67. miſled by the prime 
miniſter, 69. takes the field in 
perſon, ibid. aſſaſſinated, 70. 

Neceſſity, Fort, defeat of Colonel 
Waſhington there, i. 103. his 
capitulation, 104. violated, ibid. 
and 110. 

Neumarck ſurpriſed, iii. 7. 

Neutral iſlands, i. 22, 15, &c. 

Neutrality, no cover for aa illicit 
trade, iii. 390—395- 

Neutrals of Nova Scotia, i. 385. 

Neuſtadt, iv. 379. | 

New England, when firſt ſettled, 
and how compoſed, i. 176, de- 
ſcribed, 177. 

New England men, exploits in No- 
va Scotia, i. 140. 

Newcaſtle, Duke of, reſigns, v. 

6. 

Newton diſcovered, i. 179. 
deſcribed, 172. loſt, v. 386. re- 
covered, 392. 

New ſerſey, i 181. 


New Vork, i. 112, 113, 152. de- 


ſeribed, 178, 189. poſſeſſed by 
Hh 4 the 
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the swedes and Dutch, ibid. by 


the Engliſh, 179. town of New 
Fork, 179. 


Niagara, expedition againſt, i. 152, 


163. iv. 135. reduced, 
pitolation, 139. 
Nieuport, iii. 23. 


138. ca- 


Nightingale, Captain, v. 234. 

Nivernois, Duke of, ſent to Eng- 
land, v. 432. ſpeech to the King, 
450. See Peace. | 

North America. See America. 

Norfolk militia, their addreſs, iv. 

. 

ol Scotia, French claim there- 

uon. i 15 its importance, 26, 


and 175. the colony ſettled, 27, 


and 174. diſturbed by the French, 
28. defended, 29 memorial to 
the court of France, 30. hothli- 
tics continued 43, 62. commiſſi- 


on to ſetcle its limits, 48. limits 


claimed by England, 50. how 
reduced by France, 52. Engliſh 
claim how proved, 52,84, &c. 
695. provided for by paritament, 
83.e-pedicion againſt the French, 
its good effects, 139. forts ta- 
ken, ibid. ic deſcription, 174. 
undergocs ſicvera! 
ibid. totally reduced, 384, 387. 
Peaſants and Indians ſubmit, v 3. 


— 


O 


Oberg, General, watches the Prince 


of Soubiſe, iii. 319. engages, 
321. retreats, 322. 
Obrian's, Captain, gallant action, 
1. 398. v | 
Officers. Obſervations on, iii. 43. 
Ohio company, i. 44, 109. hoſti- 
lities began there by the French. 
45 continued, 63. 90,136, ſome 
advantages, 491. 

Olmutz beſicged, iii. 150. fiege 
raiſed, 153. a: 

Oſborne, Admiral, intercepts a 
French ſquadron, iii. 56—60. 


revolutions, 


- thanked by the Commons, and 
his anſwer, 442, 

Oſnabrug taken, v. 155. 

Oſtend, iii. 23. 

Oſwego, French march to attack, 
i. 153. beſieged, 473—478. ca- 
pitulates, 478—482. remarks on 

this loſs, 482—49r. how im- 

proved by the French, ii. 8, 

Outatour, i. 73, 75. 


| P. 
Palſy, Count, iii. 460, 
Parliament of Great Britain, King's 
1 in January 1753, i. 82. 
upplies granted, 83. meets in 
1754, 117. King's ſpeech, 118. 
ſupplies granted, ibid. grant ſub. 
ſiq ies to Bavaria and Saxony, ib. 
King's meſlage in 1755, 125. the 
eaſe wich whici the ſupplies were 
zaiſed, 128. King's ſpeech at the 
cloie of the icthicus, 130, King's 
ſpccch on the 14th of er 
1755, 208. debates theteon, 211 
—213. weflage concerning an 
invaſion, 249. Speaker's addreſs 
to his Majeſly, 400. King's 
ſpeech, 402. meets in 1756, 114. 
King's ipeech, ibid. addreſs his 
Majeſty, 117. King's meſlage 
concerning Hanover, 159 King's 
ſpeech, iii. 44. addrets of both 
houſes, 47, 48. meſſage in fa- 
vour of Germany, 68. grants 
for the German war, 95. King's 
ſpeech in the cloſe of parliament, 
102 King's ſpeech, 428. ad- 
dreſſes ot both houſes, 431. ſup- 
- - plies for 1759, 438. meſlage con- 


cCerning an invaſion, iv. 243,244. 


opened with a ſpeech. by com- 
mitſioners, 286. addreſſes of both 
houles, 290. King George III's 

- ſpeech, v. 82. ſenſe of the par- 
/ lament, 87, grants, 88. diſtolv- 
85 2 113. 2 154. ee 
exion, 155. King's ſpeech, 259. 
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addreſſes, 261. grants, 263. 


King's ſpeech, 290. Kings 


ſpeech, mentioning the prelimi- 
naries, 435. oppoſition to the 
preliminaries, 441. 

Peace offered by their Britannic and 
Pruſſian Majeſties, iv. 291-296. 

covertures by a Spaniſh: jeſuitical 

emiſſary, 308—31 5. rejected by 
the enemy, 342. a congreſs for a 
peace agreed upon, 374. hopesof 
a peace revived, ibid. agreed to 

negociate, v. 94. plenipo's nomi- 
nated, 99. method of proceeding, 
ibid. difficulties in the way, 101. 
progreſs of the negociation, 156. 
ſpecific propoſicions from France, 
171. definitive propoſitions from 
Great Britain, 165. negociations 
how broke off, 170. remarks, 
161—201. negociations renew - 
ed, 334. in great forwardneſs, 
432. preliminaries, 431, 438. 
definitive treaty, 450. 

Pelham's, Henry, death, i. 117. 

Penfilvania, i. 151, 181. its obſti- 
nacy, 374—378. miſerable ſtate 
of the back-ſettlers, 376, 377. 

Petit- bourg reduced, iv. 160. 

Philadelphia, its conduct and dan- 


ger, i. 136, 137. its ſituation, xc. 


182. See page 377. 

Philip's, St. Fort. See Minorca. 

Pitcunda ſurrenders, i. 74. 

PiTT's, Mr. conduct towards Spain 
juſtified, i. 116. removed from 
his employment, 214. oppoſed a 
continental war, 215- intereſted 
himſelf in the Antigallican caſe, 


n. 28. ſecretary of ſtate, 118. - 


his conduct, 122. reſigns, 167. 


eſteemed by the public, 194— © 


176. why taken into the miniſtry, 


174. reltored, 185. againſt con- 


tinental meaſures, 186. his con- 
duct agreeable, 188. his diffical- 
ties, 189. did not acquieſce in a 
German war, 283. his meaſores, 
284, 293, 390. letter to Sir John 


Mordaunt, 333. blamed, 346. ac- 
quitted, 350, 351, 358. his acti- 
vity, iii, 51. wiſdom, 53. © why 
he acquieſced to German mea- 
ſures, 60. his maxim, 72. his 
meaſures, 76, &c. 221, 267, 402, 
424. iv. 141, 241, 243, 270, 277, 
278, 293. an oppoſition begun 
to him, 294. penetrates into the' 
deſigns of Sparn,z05. Tories op- 
pole Mr. PrTT, 315. his firm- 
- neſs, &c. 316. v. 45, Kc. an- 
{wer to city of Bath, 6 joined 
with Lord Bute, 113. anfwer to 
Duks de Choneul!'s letter, 160. 
rehject to treat wi: Spain throu 
the means of France, 53 blamed 
by France, 170 detended, 171 
S201. Ooppolitior to him con- 
firmed, 183. vigorous advice a- 
gainſt Spain, 184. his intereſt in 
the c—t declines, 145. refolves 
to reſign, 190. character, 199. 
- how beloved by the people, 201. 
&c, thanked by the city of Lon- 
don, Cheſter, &c. ib. See 387. 
Pittſburg, iin. 266. - 
Pocock, Admiral, ſails for Eaſt In- 
dies, i. 191. ſucceeds Admiral 
Watſon in the chief command, 
ii. 389. operations, iii. 278, 287 
iv. 209-216. See Havanna. 
Politics, modern, 1. 1. new ſyſtem 
in Europe, 262. 
Port au Prince, v. 54, 230. 
Portugal, King of, his memorials 
and anſwer to France and Spain, * 
v. 299—318. See Spain. ſeeks 
aid and protection from England, 
304. ingratitude to England, 309. 
prudent conduct, 312. declares 
war againſt France and Spain, 
323. defence, 326. aſſiſted by 
the Engliſh, 334, &c. war con- 
tinued, 424—431. 


Pownal, Captain, v. 46. 


Polier, Captain, ii. 366. Major, iti, 
286. inquiry into his conduct. 


287. 
: Pondi- 


; f * 
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Pondicherry, plan to take, v. 36. 
| tap zorted, 41, 45. ſhips cut out 


. of the harbour, 44. beſieged, 208. 


Jurrenders, 21 3—215. deſtroyed, 


217. | 
Preſüng of ſeamen, a dangerous 
clauſe to enforce it, i. 218. i. 
128, | | 
Preſton, Captain, iv. 192. | 
Prefton, Paul, his affidavit, v. 66. 
Prideaux, General, killed, iv. 136. 
Prince George man of war burst, 
| | th, 413, vote. 
Privateers, i. 414. See repriſals. 
Proby, Captain, v. 236. , 
Prague, battle near, ii. 236, be- 
fieged, 239—249. raiſed, 257, 
Prizes. See ſhips taken. Remark- 
able, iv. 298. v. 53-70. 230— 
242. 495—410. 
Proteſtant religion, iii. 375. See 
Evangelic body, _ 
Prufia, why the King kept up his 
army after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, i. 20 motive for a 
treaty with Pruſſia, 25 5. intrigues 
and preparations for war againſt 
Pruſfia, 262 — 264. meaſures to 
prevent a war, ii. 55, 62. enters 
Saxony, 62, 67, 69. reaſons for 
- It, 71. meaſures for this purpoſe, 
73. King's manifeſto, 74, King's 
conduct at Dreſden, 76. its ef- 
ſects, 79. his reply to the Saxon 
memorial, 80. decree againſt 
him, $1. his reſolation and con- 
duct, 87. attacks the Auſtrians, 
88—95 . victorious, 96. returns 
to Saxony, 99: ſeizes on the go- 
vernment of Saxony, 108. pro- 
poſal to ſupport him, 160. advan- 
tages in a treaty with Pruſſia, 192. 
by whom that treaty was begun, 
193. motives for his conduct in 
Saxony, 194-220. anſwered by 
the Empreſs Queen, 220—225. 


ſtate of the King's affairs in 1757, 


225. meaſures to oppoſe the Ruſ- 
Lans, 226. opens the campaign, 


227. actions, 228258. four ar- 
mies, 229. gains the battle of 
Reichenberg, 230. of Prague, 


230, beſieges Prague, 239. miſ- 


takes, 247. defeated at Kolin, 
253. his candour and fortitude, 


254. 255. raiſes the ſiege of 


Prague, 257, invaded. by the 


French, 282. diſtreſs, ibid. 404. 
declaration againſt Ruſſia, 406. 


army ſent againſt the Ruſſians, 
409. attacks them, 411. attack- 
ed by the French, 413. by the 
Swedes, 414. anſwer to their 
maniteſto, ibid. letter to King 
George on the convention, 416. 


actions between Pruſſia and the 


Auſtrians, and the Imperialiſts, 
446—464. ſpeech to his ſoldiers 
before the batile of Roſbach, 
457- victorious, 458.459. march- 
es into Silefia, iii. 1, in queſt of 
the Auſtrians, 7. attacks their 
camp, 8. battle of Liſſa, 9—18. 
ſupported by Great Britain, 68, 
73. treaty with Great Britain, 


74. King of Pruſſia's operations 


in 1758, 147—158. marches to 
Olmutz, 149. beſieges Olmutz, 
150. retreats, 153, &c. King 
marches” againſt the Ruſſians at 
Cuſtrin, 333. reſentment of his 
ſoldiery, 334. fights the enemy, 


335-340. claims the victory, 
339, 340, 341+ his rapid march, 


342. an overſight, 345. attack- 
ed in his camp, 346. conduct 
and bravery, ibid. retreats, 348. 
his account of the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, 348—352. his com- 
duct afterwards, 358. raiſes the 
fiege of Neiſs, 359 his governor 
defends Dreſden, 361— 369. his 
burning the ſuburbs complained 
of, 364, &C. miſrepreſented, 
366, &c. raiſes the fiege of 
Torgau, 369. his various for- 
tune, &c. 374. decree againſt 
him in the Aulic council, 375. 

| refutes 
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Montmorenci, 105—109, battle, 
115. capitulates, 125. loſs on 


cerning Dreſden, 387. his con- 


duct towards Saxony cenſured, 
387-389. meaſures, to top the 


uſſians, 454 deſtroys their ma- 
gazines, i ; 
455» 456. detachment againſtthe 
Swedes, 456. routs the imperial- 
iſts, 459. operations againſt the 
Ruſſians, 461—480. battle of 
Cunnerſdorff, 471, &c. conduct 
of the King, 486. temper and 
conduct of his enemies, iv. 370. 
prepares for a new . 
373. operations, 377. ſkirmiſhes 
with the Ruſſians, 378, &c. col- 
les his forces, 382. marches to 
Dreſden, 386. ſummons's Dreſ- 
den, 388. raiſes the ſiege, 389. 
ſurprizing march, 395. critical 
ſituation, 397. beats the Auſtri- 
ans, 395—404. over - run by the 
Ruſſians, 405—419. the King 
marches againſt them, 418. battle 
of Torgau, 421. other ſucceſſes, 
425. detachment ſent to Prince 
Ferdinand, ibid. goes into winter 


quarters, 427. fails of his intereſt 


in the Britiſh court, v. 91, 94. 
ſkirmiſhes, 135. See Ruſſia. Suc- 
ceſs, 138. deſtroys the Ruſlian 
magazines, ibid. overfight, 139. 
affairs mended, 4338. his ulterior 
operations, 395—400. makes a 
good peace, 401. proteſt againſt 
our peace with France, 46;. 

Puyfieux, Marquis of, his anſwer 
tothe memorial concerning Nova 

Scotia, i. 33. 


6 Q 
Quakers. See Penſilvania. | 
Quebec founded, i. 175. expedition 
to conquer it, iv. 84. its import- 
ance, 86. defence, 8g. armament 
arrives, 99. governor ſummon- 
ed, 101. town attacked, 102. 


difficulties, 103. miſcarriage at 


458. other exploits, Queſ 


both ſides, 128. its ſtate after 
conqueſt, 440. attacked, 441— 
453. See Murray, Amherſt. 

ne, M. du, {ucceeds Jonquiere, . 
1. 48. ſails from Toulon, ui. 55. 


Queſae, Du, Fort, i. 144. 


R 
Raja Saib,pretender to Arcot, i. 76. 
Raja-Mundrygui. 308. taken, iv. 
201. | 
Randan, Duke of, his conduct, iii. 


133» (16 
Reichenberg, battle of, ii, 230. 
Reid, Captain, v. 408. 


\ 


Repriſals made upon the French, i. 


185. much-condemned. 187,414. 
Richelieu, M. duke de, invades 
Minorca, 1. 292. his declaration 
to the natives, 293. his march to 
Mahon, 294. beſieges Fort St. 
Philip, 303. plan for a general 
attack, 307. ſtorms it, 308. 
poſſeſſion, 318. commands inGer- 
many, ii. 272, ſeizes Hanover, 
ibid. invades the Pruſſian domi- 
nions, 282. conduct after the 
convention at Stade, 426, &c. 
letter to Prince Ferdinand, 439. 
ordinance to collect revenues, 443 
fuperceded, 11i. 120. 

Rochefort, expedition againſt, ii. 
285—337. remarks on this expe- 
dition, 345—362. its effects, 358 
— 3632. ſentiments thereon, iii. 
40, &c. 

Rodney, Admiral, bombards Havre 
de Grace, iv. 247—250. off Har- 
fleur, v. 50. his ſervices there, 51. 

Rollo, Lord, v. 225—229. - 

Roney, Patrick, his barbarous treat- 
ment, 1. 81. 

Roſbach, battle of, ii. 458. 

Rouille's, M. letter to Mr. Fox, 
with the anſwer and remarks, 1. 

220— 234. 4 

Rous, 
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Robe, Captaiv, i. 140. | 
Ruſho,4treaty with; begun, i. 135. 
debate therenn, 202. its effects, 
203 'renouncey, 1 5 declara- 
tion got Ptuſſta, 84: forces 
march fer many;226 Rrength 
of the army, 409 attacked by the 
Prufan suit retire, g. eru⸗ 
elty, 412, returns into Pruſſia, iii. 
145, 323 attack Cuitrin, 329. 
Ibomanity,qz2. aiczcked by the 
Kip of Pruſſia, 3K. Ruſſian in- 
tre ty, 336. retreat, 336. 337. 
claim the vittory, 337. maga- 
zines deftroyed, 454. reſume ihe 
feld, 461; ſtrength, 466. defeat 
the Pruſſians, 47 1—475, join the 
- Aullrians, 101d vigorous prepa- 
- rations againſt Proffia, ir. 372. 
ſkirmiſhes, 379. irruption into 
"Brandenburg, 405. | barbarities 
406. 410—419. bombard Ber- 
Un, 408. break the capitulation, 
410. join General Landohn, v. 
136. cannonade Breſtau, ibid. 
General Tottleben removed, 133. 
beſicge Colberg, ibid. enter Fo- 
mera nia, ibid. take Colberg, 140. 
winter in Pomerania, 141. death 
of the Czarina, 335. Peter III. 
his friendſhip- for the King of 
Prufſia. 33 5. declaration for peace, 
ib. Peter depoſed, 339. his con- 
vention with Pruſſia, ibid, acceſ- 
ſion of Catharine II. 341. ſhe 


- revives the war with Pruſſia, 


332. confirms the war withPruſia, 
344 63 


Sackville, Lord George, ſent into 


. - Germany, iii. 135. conduct, iv. 


13, 24, 28. letters, 3034. re- 


turns to England, 35. conduct, 


36. trial, 44—80. ſentence, 84. 
Salvert, M. de i. 131. | 
Salabatzing, i. 358, 359, 368, 369. 

iv. 207. 

Savannah, town of, i. 185. 


— —ͤ—ͤ— - 


Saunders, Sir Charles. See Que- 
bec, and v. 49. 
— Governor, i. 189, 192, 
Sanderhauſen, battle of, iii. 311. 
Saumerez, Captain, iti. 420. 


Sawyer, Caprain, v. 406. + 


Saxony, a ſubſidy granted to, from 
Great Britain, i. 118. rejects it, 
135. invaded. See Pruſſia. The 
Elector's conduct, ii. 68, 77. iu 
effects, 79. diſtreſſed condition, 
99. 227. army capitulates, 102. 
talls under the government of the 
King of Pruſſia, 108, 193. mo- 
tives, 194. Saxon memorial con- 
cerning Dreſden, iii 386. BElec- 
tor's declaration to Peter III. v. 


339- | 
Schaul's, Captain, intercepted,i. 77. 
Schweidnitz befieged, ii. 449. ſur- 

renders, iii; 4. garriſon break 

from their eſcort, ib. attacked by 
the King of Pruſſia, 19. recovered, 

148. loſt, v. 140. recovered, 396, 
Seamen, encouragement for, i. 124. 

called home, ibid. wages ſecured, 

iti. 97. 

Senegal, expedition againſt, iii. 64. 
ſurrenders, 65 its importance, 66. 

Seringham ſurrenders, i. 75. 

Shawaneſe Indians, ii. 7. 

Ships taken and loſt, i. 187. ii. 48. 
iii. 33, 396, 401, 412, 422, 436. 
iv. 297, v. 5$3—70. 268, 407. 
St. — Count de, iv. 347. 
351, 352. leaves the army, 357. 
Shirley, William, Eſq; a . 

ſary at Paris, i. 49. governor of 

Maſſachuſet's bay, his conduct, 

113. marches in 1754 againſt the 

French, ibid. builds forts, ibid. 

remonſtrates to the miniſtry a- 

gainſt the French encroachments, 

114. its effects, ib. general, 149. 

commands the expedition againſt 

Niagara, 153, 163. his conduct 

cenſured, 163, 164. arrives at 

Oſwego, 164. is in want of every 


En RN 


thing, ibid. returns, 163. bis or- 
ders for building forts and bar- 
racks at Oſwego, ibid. ſummonſes 


all governors to Albany, 166. his 


character, ,371., endeavours to 
unite the provinces, 383. 


* o 


St. George, Fort of. See Madrafs. 


St. Philip, Fort. Sze Minorca. 


Skinner, Captain, v. 56, &c. killed, 


58. his character, 59. 
Smith, Captain, V. 277. 


quer 


ſeeks — to invade andcon- 
Portugal, 298. joined in her 
memorials to the King of Portu- 
gal by the French, 299. the me« 
morials and anſwers; 299—318. 
invade Portugal, 322. ſucceſs, 
327. form three camps, 327. de- 
clares war againſt Portugal, 328. 
. loſs of the Havanna, 332. of 
Manilla, 410—423. bad fitua- 
tion in Portugal, 4.31. See Peace. 


Soldiers raiſed by yolunta contri- Speech of a general officer in par- 
butions, .iv.. 278. his Majeſty's _ liament, concerning North Ame- 
thanks to the city of London on rica, i. 1266. 


that meaſure, ibid. 

Somerſetſhire inſtructions, i. 428. 
Soubiſe, Prince, his operations, iii. 
173, 310, 319: / 145, 154, 155. 
Speaker's addreſs to = Masch i. 

400. | | 8 
Spain's behaviour, i. 5. definitive 


fects, 9. infidious conduct towards 


England, 79. barbarities of her 


F 80. partiality for 
'rance, 81. navy in 1752, 82. 
changes her miniſtry, 116, adjuſts 

. the diſputes about logwood cut- 
ting, ibid. navy in 1756, ii. 13. 
inſidious conduct, ibid. and ii. 
29. offers to be mediator, 14. 
ſettles a neutrality, 15. renews 
the diſpute about logwood, ibid. 
ſeeks occaſion to quarrel, 15— 
29, 178. further conduct. iii, 30. 
acceſſion of Don Carlos to that 
crown, iv. 303. his conduct, 305. 
deſign upon Portugal, ibid. emiſ- 
ſaries in England, 307. begins to 
pa off the maſk, v. 167. am- 
aſſador's note to Mr.PiTT,183. 
note. conduct after Mr. PiTT's 
reſignation, 246, &c. ill treat- 
ment of the Earl of Briſtol, 257. 
 haughty anſwer to our demands, 
257, 258. ambaſſador's note to 
Lord Egremont, 268. orders re- 
priſals on England, 284. declares 
war againſt Great Britain, 295. 


Sporken, General, v. 186. 
Stade. See Duke of Cumberland. 
Stanley, Mr. Hans, ſent to Paris, v. 


162. 9 "> 
Stainville, M. de la, iv. 369. 
Stevens, Admiral, v. 36, 44. 

Sul ko uſki, Prince, made priſoner, 
convention in 1750. 6. its de- 2 


ul, 455: note. 2 
Suraga Dowla, Nabob, depoſed, 

1 383 387. ſtrength of his ar- 

my, 38 5. murdered, 388. 
Supplies for the year 1753. i. 83. 
for 1754, 118. for 1755. 216. 


for 1756. See ii. 110. and 125. 


for 1758, iii. 95. for the year 
1759. 438. for 2760, c. 318. 


for 1761, v. 88, 267. 


Surat, revolution of, iv. 231—237. 


Swꝛedes attack the King o Pruſſia 


ii. 414. army, 415, 111.144. their 
progreſs, 370. barbarity, 371. 
repulſe and loſs, 372. See alſo 
450. their fleet joins the Ruſſian, 
465. take the field, iv. 373. ſup- 
port the Ruſſians, 374. defeated, 
ibid, ir x 


| Tanjore befieged by M. Lally, FA 


296. negociation at, iv. 187. 
Taylor, Captain, v. 55. 
Temple, Lord. Sze Pirr. 
Terrible privateer, ii. 110. * 
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